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Art. L—DANGER OF SEPARATING PIETY FROM PHI- 
LANTHROPY. 


Tae Apostle John, in more than one p of his first 
Epistle, connects together the love of God and the love of the 
brethren,—making the former the fountain from which the 
latter flows, and each the evidence of the other’s existence. 
Nor can it be doubted, that if it had lain within his scope, he 
would have bound together as closely the love of God and of 
mankind, and have taught us that philanthropy is the neces- 
sary companion of piety. 

It is certain that the whole spirit of Christianity runs in 
favor of such a close union between the affections of practical 
religion. If we luok at Christ, the example, at his precepts, 
at the necessary fruits of Christian truth in the believing soul, 
we shall arrive at this conclusion. Nor shall we find reason to 
question it, if we discover what results religion, even in its 
imperfect Jewish form, accomplished; or trace through the 
ages since Christ came, the lives of Christian men ; or contrast 
with these exhibitions of character those which heathenism un- 
der all its forms presents to us. Everywhere piety and love to 
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man go together. Everywhere the want of divine light and 
divine love tends to destroy human fellowship. 

It is to be observed, however, that there has been in the 
world a vast amount of worship, of formal religion, of fear, or 
selfish service of God; and also that native humanity in Chris- 
tian lands, under the genial influence of refined sentiments, 
with a high standard of character before the minds of the go- 
ciety, has risen to heights, where it stood on a level with Chris- 
tian benevolence. I doubt not that many Atheists have not 
only felt but acted humanely, in defense of human rights and 
social improvement, so as to fraternize on equal terms with 
those Christians, whose whole energy is spent in such fields, 
This, however, is to be traced back to Christ, and to the leaven 
which he put into the society of mankind. 

A more important observation is that, although piety and 
humanity are companions, they do not always proceed at an 
—< pace. Even redeemed man is in danger of being one- 
sided in his opinions, feelings, and character. One age leans 
one way,—to the cultivation of piety, as if that were the whole 
duty of man, and another age in the other direction,—to ac- 
tivity spent on mankind, in the neglect of the rights of God. 
Rarely do individuals, still more rarely do ages, exhibit that 
roundness and entireness of character, which resembles the 
perfection of Christ. 

It will not, I hope, be judged out of place, nor unprofitable, 
if I spend the time allotted to me,* in attempting a sketch of the 
lineaments, which practical religion has assumed, in the above 
mentioned respects, through the ages since the dawn of reve- 
lation, and especially of the likeness it is putting on at the 
present time. If Iam not deceived, the general conclusion 
will be, that through the greater portion of its history, until 
the most recent times, religion has put on the form of piety, 
without an equal development of the philanthropic spirit, 
while in our days, and above all amongst us, the latter is in the 
foreground, and piety towards God is falling into the rear. 
It is mainly for the purpose of placing before you my appre- 
hension of such a tendency, and of exposing its dangerous 
nature, that I have undertaken to address my brethren in the 
ministry upon this topic. If the subject should not seem sufii- 
ciently theological, may I claim for it, on the other hand, that 
it is religious, and, as I believe, practical, in the best sense. 
Even if my conclusion should be doubted, I should hope that 
the attention, drawn to such a topic, would not be wholly with- 
out profit. 

* This Article was presented as a discourse before the General Association 
of Connecticut. 
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I. Our thoughts naturally turn first to the character, which 
religion assumed among God’s ancient people. Here, it is 
true, many things tended to encourage the growth of humanity, 
and the law abounded with benevolent provisions. On the one 
hand, the common descent of all from the father of the faith- 
ful, the absence of a territorial aristocracy, the equal fraternal 
participation of all in the common worship, prevented many of 
those distinctions of society from arising among the Jews, 
which give birth to the jealousies, and chill the sympathies of 
life. On the other hand many humane precepts are embodied 
in the law, such as those which inculcate kindness to strangers, 
respect to the aged, compassion towards debtors, and that re- 
markable one, which, by its protection of the unfledged bird, 
betrays its source in the heart of Him who hears the youn 
ravens when they cry. Under such influences, the spirit whieh 
resists oppression, and sides with the injured, was enccuraged. 
What ‘in all literature is more humane than the stern rebukes 
of the Hebrew prophets against injustice? What more terri- 
fying to the injurer, or animating to the injured, than the doc- 
trine that Jehovah is immutably just,—that “a father of the 
fatherless, a God of widows, is God in his holy habitation.” 

But this is only one side of the Jewish institutions. Their 
general spirit was to separate the people, as far as possible, 
from the surrounding nations; to elevate them in their own 
estimation, as the chosen people of God above the rest of man- 
kind ; to concentrate their attachments upon the narrow terri- 
tory where their faith prevailed; to teach them to look upon 
Jehovah,—though acknowledged to be the universal Sover- 
eign,—as their particular God ; and to produce the feeling of 
abhorrence towards the worshipers of idols. The more the 
nation worked itself clear of the leaning to idolatry, the greater 
became its bigotry and exclusiveness; until in the time of 
Christ, as the effect of religion and political causes united, a 
feeling prevailed, which, if carried into Christianity, would 
have prevented its diffusion over the world. 

While this was so, the whole aim of Judaism was to incul- 
cate piety ; if it rectified opinion concerning God, and aroused 
due feelings towards him, it fulfilled its task. In proof of this 
assertion it is enough to say, that, if there be piety in the 
world, it is built on the foundation of the Old Testament; that 
the feelings which godliness there utters, have never become 
oldfashioned, nor lost their power over the Christian heart ; 
and that the religious men among the Jews, while they failed 
seriously in knowledge of the relative duties, and in moral 
practice, showed that reverence, thankfulness, submission 
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confidence and love to God, which serve as models for ages of 
the most refined cultivation, and the highest moral standard. 

Thus, then, piety flourished among the Jews, while phi- 
priegers did not move along at an equal pace. The great 
aim of the system was to reveal the true idea of God, and to 
defend it, by institutions against the encroachments of idolatry. 
To scatter the knowledge of the infinite and holy Creator 
through the world, by lodging it in the breasts of individuals, 
without intercourse or sympathy, would be, humanly speaking, 
to extinguish it within a few ages. There was need of institu- 
tions, under which it might flourish, and which, drawing from 
it their distinctive character, might be compelled, in order to 
perpetuate themselves, to perpetuate the great idea, which was 
inwoven in their existence. Now the institutions, being not 
an end but a means, and of course adapted to a certain imperfect 
state of society, might be themselves imperfect. This only 
showed Divine wisdom; as it shows human wisdom to adapt 
the family or school system to the character of the children. 
And yet the necessary evils of the system miight prevent the 
_—— of the highest humanity. If the Jews, because of the 

ardness of their hearts, could not have endured a common- 
wealth founded on the most philanthropic principles; if slavery, 
polygamy, divorce, retained unbroken vigor ; if blood-revenge 
was only mitigated in its exercise; if hatred of the surround- 
ing nations was even fostered by the isolation of the Jewish 
people ;—all this was of small account, compared with the 
great result of giving to faith in Jehovah a foothold in the 
world. The choice was between such a polity as a rude nation 
wedded to old usages would not wholly reject, and a more per- 
fect one, which they would have thrown off their backs. If 
once the doctrine of the one true God and of his moral system 
could be thoroughly established, on such a foundation all re- 
forms might arise; but if this truth lost its hold on minds, no 
polity could sustain itself. If piety could enter the world 
through the Jewish system, every lonely offspring of it might 
follow ; but if the process had begun at the other end, ultimate 
failure would have been certain. 

Thus we see what was the spirit of religion among the Jews; 
how that spirit grew out of the divinely established polity; 
and how the pelity itself was necessarily imperfect. It was, 
as it was intended to be, the forerunner of a more glorious dis- 
pensation, from which all that was narrow, local, and external, 
all that fostered spiritual pride, and kept men apart, was to be 
cast out. As Christianity reconciled God and man, justice and 
mercy, so it united piety and benevolence in their highest ex- 
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ercise. Vow all men became brethren; all other distinctions 
were eclipsed by the glorious privilege of being members of 
Christ,—of being kings and priests unto the Father. The life 
of Christ in these respects was his religion in a living form. 
His apostles, in his spirit, burst through the hedge of Jewish 
exclusiveness, and overran the world, on a mission, in which 
love to God and love to man were mingled,—in which love to 
Christ, as the point of union between God and man, involved 
due regard to both. Christianity, as it spread, showed that it 
was not a religion of theosophists, absorbed in divine contem- 
plations, but of friends of the human race. Wherever it 
planted itself in the hearts of men, the poorf the orphan, the 
stranger, the slave was cared for; permanent foundations of 
benevolence arose; and before the end of the fifth centu 
more was done under its influence for the good of mankind, 
than had been done in all heathen lands for thousands of years. 
II. But as Judaism did not shut out degeneracy and apos- 
tasy from the people, so Christianity did not, in its concrete 
form in the world, maintain that finished and lovely character, 
in which the first century exhibits it. Ages rolled on, during 
which it presented a distorted image, in which multitudes of 
men, undoubtedly religious, failed to reach the finished and 
beautiful character of Apostolic times. In this long reign of 
darkness which of the qualities in question was predominant? 
We answer, without hesitation, piety. The same phenomenon 
recurs which we discovered in the Jewish age, but we must 
account for it on different principles. Zhen it was Jewish in- 
stitutions, which clipped the wings of the most enlarged 
humanity. Wow a false religious philosophy,—the child of 
heathenism,—produced the mischief, which was confirmed in its 
strength, by the vicious institutions of a semi-barbarous society. 
While the great ideas of religion, God, sin, and redemption, 
were rooting themselves in the world and bearing fruit, there 
crept in a belief that evil resided in matter, and that escape 
from it consisted in the victory of the spiritual over the mate- 
rial and sensuous part of man’s compound nature. The means, 
by which this must be attained, was considered to be the ex- 
tinguishment, as far as possible, of bodily desires, through con- 
templation of heavenly things, through retirement from the 
sights and sounds of the oom through the exercises of devo- 
tion, and the severities of penances and fastings. With this 
opinion the corrupt state of society under the falling despotism 
of Rome conspired, by creating a very natural impression, that 
nothing good could flourish within the pestilential reach of 
morals and a government so degraded. ' 
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It is evident that in this way a false standard of Jeostien 
religion was established, against which, indeed, sound Christian 
sense not unfrequently rebelled; but which governed society 
disastrously for many ages. It is melancholy to think how 
much true piety was wasted or corrupted in the solitudes of 
cloisters; how many minds athirst for perfection were placed 
in unnatural circumstances, where fierce temptations rendered 
religious progress almost impossible; how little men were 
aware that they could not improve their own characters, while 
they fled from the office of doing good to others; and how ef- 
fectually the melioration of society was prevented by the im- 
prisonment of the most earnest minds. Does it need proof 
that humanity could not go hand in hand with piety in an age 
like this, when monasticism and feudalism joined their forces! 
Is it strange that, while mystics breathed lofty strains of con- 
templative piety, and schoolmen ran theolgy out into worthless 
subtleties, the Christian spirit that was alive saw unconcerned 
the mass of the people lying in deep degradation, or that all 
the barbarizing causes were suffered to have full sweep? 
Religion could not be so one-sided, without growing 
thoroughly corrupt. Piety itself lost its health and loveliness. 
The reformation became necessary. But even the reformation, 
which destroyed so many of the abuses of religion, did not 
fully reinstate the two elements of religion in their right posi- 
tion. The reasons for this deficiency were manifold ; one was, 
that, as the reformation began with questions of faith, so these 
unduly engrossed the zeal of Protestants, after the great strug- 
gle with Rome was over. The divines of the several confes- 
sions then began to do battle with one another, with a heat ~ 
inversely proportioned to the magnitude of the points at issue. 
Another reason was that Protestant sovereigns, stepping into 
the place of the pope, became lawgivers to the churches. The 
central power in the states, from which the circumstances of 
the times removed almost all the old checks,—were thus en- 
abled to force uniformity of worship upon their subjects. 
Hence the most earnest, most conscientious persons, were 
engaged in a strife with the government and the establishment, 
or questions of discipline or ceremony ; or fled into exile where 
they could enjoy liberty of worship; or else led colonies of 
like-minded men into the wilds of the new world. How, amid 
such agitations, conld there be found leisure for improving the 
condition of mankind? How could men get a conception 
even of the full beauty and entireness of religion? How could 
efforts be made beyond the immediate sphere of the individ- 
ual Christian, to bless the world, when the private person was 
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hampered in his movements ;—when the world of thought and 
action was under political control? It is more to be wondered 
at, in a state of wy like this, that our Elliott opened the 
door of faith to the Indians, that the Society for propagating — 
the gospel and the Danish missionary society were founded, 
that Spener and Francke, amid persecutions from dead ortho- 
doxy, began a work of love in Germany, than that the popu- 
lations of towns outgrew the institutions and restraints of the 
gospel, without being cared for, or that the moral instruction 
of the poor scarcely occupied the thoughts of Christians, or 
that the slave trade, without protest, desolated one continent 
and corrupted another. 

III. We have now reached the most modern times, where 
the scene is entirely changed. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the last age, than the new spring which religious feeling 
has taken for the removal of moral and physical evil. Great 
as has been the activity of science, the activity of Christian 
zeal has kept pace with it. One cannot but feel deep satisfac- 
tion at living in such an age, especially in our country of blest 
beginnings, which, more than oh <hom, represents its spirit. 
When I think of the energy, with which the religious minds of 
the day run to the relief of every form of misery; when I 
see the Christian body thoroughly aroused, for the first time 
since the apostles, to the conversion of the heathen, sending 
the gospel to every dark place at home, delivering the ignorant 
from their ignorance, the vicious from their vice, the slave 
from his thraldom, fighting with a hundred foes at once, yet 
not _ se by any new task of beneficence ; when I observe 
how humanity is catching, how one work of mercy suggests 
another, that no sect of Christians fails to be lifted up by the 
advancing tide, that the sympathy runs beyond the Christian 
_ and invades many kind or considerate minds, which re- 
igion cannot move; when I see how much of the stupendous 
mass, under which the world has groaned throngh long millen- 
niums, has been removed, or is in the process of removal ;— 
how can L but rejoice ; or how can any one, should his taste or 
judgment be offended with some of the means or agents in this 
movement, help bidding it God speed. The most utter con- 
servative, if he be a man, if his sympathies run beyond his 
clique or order, must admire and codperate. We can look 
with a kindly eye on those enthusiasts, yes! even on those 
Fanatics, who would upheave old institutions of divine sanc- 
tion, in the hope of bettering society,—pitying them, indeed, 
because they have never found out, nor brought into their esti- 
mate the deep disease of human nature, but s¢:// feeling a kind 
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of fellowship with them, because their hearts beat in unison 
with the degraded and oppressed. 

If we search for the causes of this new growth of Christian 
humanity, they will be found near at hand. 

1. One of them, and an essential one, is the greater depth 
and life of religious feeling, which began about the middle of 
the last century. At that time the extreme frivolity of Eng- 
lish life, which came in with the restoration of the Stuarts, 
began to be checked by the preaching of Whitefield and Wes- 
ley, while in this country, a more earnest tone was given to 
religion by some of the ministers of New England. at this 
cause has been really efficient, and not merely coincident in 
time with the spirit in question, is shown by two considera- 
tions ;—that benevolent efforts have originated in the countries 
thus blessed, and again that the first movements were in a 
strictly religious direction under the guidance of religious men. 
Missions to the new settlements in the West, missions to the 
heathen, and the diffusion of the scriptures were attempted, 
before even the slave trade was pronounced to be unlawful by 
the English Parliament, and Jong before most of the measures 
for social improvement, were so much as thought of. Now, 
when we take into view the fact that Christian believers have had 
at least their share in all subsequent works of humanity, what 
is more plain than that the contagion was caught from them, 
that the breath of heaven first breathed on them, as on the hill 
tops of society, and then went down into the sheltered valleys. 

2. But religion never acts alone in the changes of the world. 
We therefore look beyond its province to the other concurring 
and favoring influences. One of these evidently was freedom 
of political institutions. Under a tyranny a man is not only 
watched and withheld by fear from all new bold plans of be- 
nevolence, but in time the individual loses his energy, and 
seems to forget that he has the powers of manhood. Under a 
free government, on the other hand, while society entertains 
no dread of the religious power lodged in private hands, the 
individual is courageous to undertake whatever can conduce to 
the well-being of his race and the honor of God. The power 
of association, which despotism takes away from its subjects, 
becomes thus in free countries a mighty engine for good. 

3. Another cause conspiring with the revival of religion 18 
increased knowledge of the world, and ease of communication 
between its parts. This acts as a stimulus to benevolence, just 
as in political economy schools and roads awaken the desires 
for comforts. ‘Tie out spread map of the world shows to the 
Christian what are its wants; he now realizes the condition ot 
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man, and with it his own duties; he compares the dark mass 
of heathenism with the narrow limits of Christendom. Then, 

in, the parts’ of the world have come nearer together, so 
that his feeling of power: to relieve, as well as his sympathy 
for his neighbors of mankind, is greatiy strengthened. 

4. Shall I mention another conspiring cause, which I find in 
the view, taken by the age, of religion as consisting in benev- 
olent activity. In times past this side of religion has been less 
prominent than the aspect of it as a faith, or a relation to God, 
or a means of living above the world. It is evident, I think, 
that the exhibition.of religion as being the desire of promoting 
happiness never played so great a part in theology, speculative 
or practical. This may, itself, be owing in part to increased 
religious activity, but it has powerfully reacted oe Christian 
minds to produce a conception of character, in which zeal for 
the welfare of mankind forms an essential element. 

It is evident, that if this new spirit went hand in hand with 
earnest piety, the union would reach the ideal of Christian 
character ;—there would be sure hope of the speedy beginning | 
of a new order of ages. But it is evident also from the history 
of long periods—as we have seen—as well as from the usual 
want of perfect proportion in individual character, that the 
element of humanity may overpower that of piety, and in 
consequence that it may run out into an earthly principle, 
without the sap or strength of godliness. Is there any actual 
a of this kind in our age;—is there any tendency to 
slight or forget the importance of that part of religion, which 
is concerned directly with God ? 

We think, as was said in the beginning of this discourse, 
that there is such a tendency. Its existence is indicated by 
several symptoms, and first, by a propensity to undervalue 
religious truth considered in itself. 

1ere is, no doubt, such a thing as overvaluing what is 
called truth, apart from its supposed results. I have no sympa- 
thy, either with those who tack their own deductions on the 
word of God and fight for them as a portion of scripture, or 
for those who look on every part of truth as of oxi impor- 
tance, and fulminate against even smaller deviations from their 
standards. There is a theological regard for truth, as a part 
of a received system, there is a yet more selfish regard for it as 
our system, there is a superstitious regard for it, as handed 
down from the fathers, there is an indiscriminate regard for it, 
as if every separate truth were fundamental. In all such zeal 
there is no piety, and there is often a great deal of bitterness. 
Piety will lead the mind to the reverence of divine truths as 
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being divine, as coming from God. It will not ask of what 
use is this or that doctrine, but will feel that anything which 
God has told us, has a stamp put on it, by that very act, which 
gives it value, aside from its currency.in man’s redemption. 

If I am not deceived, the spirit of the times runs in the op- 
posite direction. It pays small tribute to truth as such, but 
values it for its efficiency in operating upon human nature, 
It will ask, for instance, of what use is the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the spirit, so long as the reality and necessity of 
spiritual influence is accepted ; or of what significance is the 
doctrine of expiation, so long as men may be drawn to God by 
the display of his love in Christ. Thus the main criterion of 
the importance of doctrines is their power to move the human 
soul. Man is made the measure of truth; and in its objective 
essence, though it emanates from the infinite mind, though it 
speaks of his all-glorious nature, it has little worth in our eyes, 
unless we can make it do duty in our practical system. It is 
my individual opinion of the subjective energy of truth, that 
obtains for it its chief preciousness. 

' Does not, now, this state of things imply a forgetfulness of 
the rights of God, as well as a want of reverence for the truth 
which has come to us from him by inspiration? And could 
such faults appear in our judgments, if a foundation had not 
been laid for them in the decay of reverence for the author of 
truth. To me, at least, they appear to flow from this source, 
and if the healthy constitution of the Christian body does not 
shake them off, they portend a transition from the ancient doc- 
trinal scrupulosity, or bigotry, if you will so call it, to theolog- 
ical indifference, to a clustering of various broods of opinion, 
under the wing of philanthropy. 

2. Another indication of the same tendency is found in the 
subjective standard of morals which are set up to the neglect 
of the divine authority. 

If human rights play a large part in the thinking of the age, 
while the rights of God and obligations to him are little 
thought of; if the promotion of happiness is in everybody's 
mouth, while the glory of God, as a coincident but superior 
motive, has lost its power; if the measure of utility is applied 
to everything, while justice and right evaporate in our analy- 
sis; if the stern sanctions of the Bible begin to be regarded as 
fit only for a barbarous people, while modern refinement needs 
a softer tone of precepts; if any or all of these indications 
exist, they must be ascribed to the cause which I have assigned. 
It is manifest that they would be corrected by greater depth 
of piety; and they might coéxist for a time with arduous 
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efforts, for even the religious improvement of our race, without 
directly conflicting with the spirit of philanthropy. 

The doctrine of natural rights is not, as some regard it, a 
godless doctrine, but, on the contrary, if those rights are de- 
rived from the idea of human nature, and are exhibited as 
means to the end which God contemplated in forming human 
society, is consistent with the truestreligion. Their existence is 
resupposed also in that sense of justice, to which God appeals 
in his word, as the foe of oppression and the measure of right- 
eous government. Some of them, as those of the family and 
of conscience, must be recognized in order that religion may 
have a footing in any community. But it is plain that there 
is no such connection, in many religious minds, between human 
rights and God as their author. They are rather regarded as 
properties, belonging to a man independently of the Creator ; 
so that an Atheist might insist upon them as earnestly as a 
Christian. When thus natural justice is divorced from God, 
rights will be prized, not as imposing obligations on society, 
nor as the means of performing duties and of attaining to per- 
fect manhood, but as gratifying the mere instinct of unre- 
strained freedom. And the same views will be carried into 
the department of political justice. The higher ends of the 
state, as subsidiary to family affections, to religious society and 
to the true development of man, will be slighted, while the 
privilege of a control in political society will be valued as grat- 
ifying the sense of power. In this way, all the solemn relig- 
ious reverence, which used to be attached to the state and to 
the magistrate, will be eaten out of them; and the citizens will 
be turned into revolutionary Titans, ready to upheave estab- 
lished order on every slight provocation. That rights rather 
than duties, powers rather than responsibilities, occupy the 
mind of the age, will not, I think, be questioned. And there 
isas little question, that if piety to God were controlling, the 
case would be just reversed. 

_ Another habit of the age, which evinces the same tendency, 
is the measuring of actions by their utility, or power of promo- 
ting happiness. In speaking of this, I donot intend to affirm or 
deny that to God, in the moral system, the “Ene of His 
universe is the supreme end. What] intend is, that immediate 
duty cannot be guided by such a subjective rule; and that it 
: applied almost of course at the expense of the divine au- 
ority. 

To the pious.mind, God is the center of all things. His au- 
thority is paramount, and needs no support from the argument 
of tendency to benefit man. His glory is supremely important, 
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and is felt to be an end in itself, worthy of calling into requisi- 
tion the highest human powers. Hence our pious Fathers re- 
posed without misgivings in the declarations of Scripture, that 
the manifestation of God to His creatures, or the display of His 
glory, was the final cause of the creation. 

To a mere philanthropist, man is the center of the universe; 
his welfare, physical and moral, is the highest problem for the 
individual or for society to solve. If God is to be introduced 
upon the stage, it is for a subjective end, in order to restrain 
man and to elevate him by the conception of moral sway and 
perfect character. In Himself, according to the humanitarian 
system, God is of no use; the belief in Him is necessary, as a 
means of regulating the mind and the state. 

If we make utility our rule, we almost, of course, lose sight 
of God’s authority. It is true that a person may extend utility 
so as to embrace the interests of God and the universe, but how 
are the minds of men able to grasp so vast an aggregate, and 
derive the rules of duty from that source. The mind almost of 
necessity slides down to human and temporary relations, thus 
making man the measure and sole object of law. And the 
utility will fluctuate with every variety of situation and opinion, 
from that of the communist,—which consists in gaining a cer- 
tain state of social perfection by putting an end to private prop- 
erty and free competition,—to that of the slaveholder, which 
lies in keeping up present institutions by enormous injustice. 
Will it not be admitted that such standards of judgment are far 
enough from the rule of piety. 

The different ends which pious and philanthropic feelings 
propose to themselves in preaching the Gospel deserve a mo- 
ment’s notice. The Old Testament, while its breathings for the 
welfare of the chosen people are intense, breathes a more fervent 
spirit for the display of the divine glory. So all piety since 
longs for manifestations of God in the occurrences of the world. 
Our godly Fathers, much as they wished for the salvation of sin- 
ners, an te more that the name of God and of Christ might be 
magnified. During revivals, the channel in which their most 
earnest prayers ran, and the occasion of their highest joy, was, 
not that sinners were saved, but that glory redounded thereby 
to God in the highest heavens. How is this now? Am I de- 
ceived in supposing that this element of religion is less prom- 
inent than formerly, that man and his interests are more thought 
of, God and his glory less, than a half century ago ? 

Again, as we have lost sight of God, and have established 
subjective and human standards of morals, we recoil from the 
sternness of the Scriptures. And here I refer not to the moral 
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tone of the Old Testament, but to the New, with all its exhi- 
bitions of divine mercy. That true but somewhat severe mode 
of judging, which a good man will adopt, if he follows the Sa- 
viour, grates upon the sensibilities of the present age. To the 
Saviour’s mind, in the fullness of its love, the gloomy side of 
man’s condition presented no cause of complaint against God 
for making such a world. He preached the endless death of 
the wicked, with the fullest confidence in the divine goodness. 
So too did His Apostles. Their humanity was far from shaking 
their faith that there was an awful punishment in store for sin, 
nor did it set them at work to see how they could modify the 
system they had received from the Saviour. And so in all 
times, godliness, as including deep reverence for the holiness of 
God and respect for his rights, has found it easy to admit that 
God must frown upon sin. Our fathers doubted as little of hell 
as of redemption. If there were infidels in those days, their 
unbelief grew out of impiety, lawlessness, or self-conceit, not 
out of that softening influence upon the kindly feeling of the 
man, which is one of the results, and may become one of the 
foes, of Christianity. In the present day, on the contrary, those 
who deny the eternity of future punishment, or all punishment 
whatsoever, are often men of sensitive philanthropic minds, 
who are full of the idea that virtue is the promotion of happi- 
ness, and cannot conceive how God could create a mind with 
the foresight of its misery. The same want of moral tone leads 
others to the doctrine that the wicked will be annihilated, and 
renders preachers unwilling to proclaim the terrors of the law, 
—this ynwillingness being either an expression of their own 
misdirected humanity, or an influence from similar feelings in 
their congregations. A little more of godliness in our religion 
would put an end to all this: it would make us also less anx- 
ious to vindicate God by new theories, or theories claimed to 
be new, concerning the origin of sin; for a godly mind must 
admit, without hesitation, both that sin is alien from God’s holy 
nature, and also that He is not bound to make His system plain 
to the understandings of His creatures. 

3. I group together, as threatening the decay of piety, all those 
causes, whether to be found in the philosophy or social condi- 
tion or literature of the age, by which God is thrust out of 
sight, and man is relatively exalted in importance. These 
causes ought plainly to act with more vigor outside of the 
Church than within it; nevertheless, that such a community as 
the Church cannot insulate itself from the spirit of the times, all 
history has demonstrated. If the influence from any of these 
sources shall be found to be an indirect one, so far as godliness 
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is concerned ; if, for instance, their immediate action be upon 
faith in historical religion, or upon the conception of the divine 
agency, or to foster a lofty sense of human power and hopes of 
indetinite advancement in civilization ; still it will not be judged 
for that reason to forbode a less degree of evil. 

We name first among these causes, and in the briefest man- 
ner, the scientific training of the age. Physical science inter. 
— a word of secondary causes between the soul and God, 

0 the philosopher God is a great staple at the end of a chain, 
while to the religious man He is a living cause of all present 
activity. A conflict thus arises in the mind of the ohocital 
Christian, between faith and science, in which the greater the 
mente of science over his thinking, the harder it becomes to 

eep God before his eyes as a living reality. And every ad- 

vancement in science runs in this direction, so that nature has 
become a mediator between the mind and God, through which 
alone we make our approaches to Him, if we do not shut Him 
up inactive in His great palace, like an eastern Sultan. We go 
back to the birth of the world, as we once supposed it, and find 
it already to have submitted to manifold changes. We travel 
through long millenniums, and knock at the door of each new 
organization without discovering a creator, until we reach that 
primordial nebulous mass endowed with self-activity and a mul-* 
titude of latent qualities, which He set revolving on itself. 
Behind this at last sits the Creator, at the outlet of time, almost 
as nebulous. As the mind sees the seeds of all existing pro- 
cesses thus lying in the primordial mass, it can scarcely forbear 
saying in its impiety, 

If God had slept a million years 

All things would be the same. 


Again, the great achievements of civilized man in this age 
have awakened a eo of human power, and exalted man 


by the side of God. This is the theme of every orator down to 
the schoolboy ; and the earis so dinned by everlasting glorifica- 
tions of man, that we long for some silent nook where the 

raises of God, as they rise from His works, shall become audi- 

le. ‘The chorus of man’s self-flattery is swelled by those, who, 
having nothing higher to worship, worship the divine in man— 
hero-worshipers, whose-pantheistic eyes see no divine presence 
in the burning bush, that was unconsumed, but only in the 
Moses who headed the people. And the danger is, that power, 
however wielded—Titanic efforts, in ever so bad a cause, shall 
claim idolatry,—admiration of intellect being cherished by all 
that man accomplishes, while the motive is overlooked. 
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Add to this the results of human ress upon opinion. The 

rodigious increase of knowledge, and the prospect of unlimited 
advancement in physical well-being, have a tendency to change 
the conclusions of many minds as to the sources of man’s im- 
provement. Of old, everything was of little account, if man’s 
relations to God could be adjusted. ow, the danger is that 
all hope will be reposed upon the practical peaenpen of hu- 
man knowledge. Of old, religion was needed as a means of 
swaying lawless minds; now, it may fall into the background, 
for the intelligence of society suffices for its self-government. 
Equal laws are to place the means of happiness within the 
reach of all. Tariffs are so to distribute the wealth of society 
that poverty shall cease. Education is to refine all classes down 
to the lowest. Arts are to scatter comforts, and to render 
model cottages more elegant homes than the palaces of kings 
centuries ago. And as all will have enough—there will be 
an end of crime as well as of wretchedness. Thus human nature 
is self-rectifying; nor is there need of any Saviour besides 
such legislators as Baboeuf and Enfantin. 

If, in addition to all this, human nature can develop its re- 
ligion out of itself, if Christ was in fact no founder of a his- 
torical religion, but only evolved religious ideas more perspi- 
caciously—on account of His goodness—than had been done 
before, then is the humanitarian revolution completed ; it mat- 
ters little afterwards whether we ascribe to necessity or to a per- 
sonal cause the phenomena of the universe. Nature and man 
will now have shoved off God and Revelation from the stage. 
The last act of the human drama will contain the disappearance 
of the mighty agents, who absorbed all our attention at first. 

If this be not a caricature of the times, and if their influ- 
enee even on religious feeling is hard to be escaped, is not 
es in danger,—in far — immediate danger than phi- 

thropy? Can we avoid the contagion of such times without 
sanitary precautions,—the first of which lies in a cultivation of 
piety, by habits of meditation blending with our efforts for 

uman welfare? 

But I cannot dwell on the remedy, and have time only to 
suggest before I close, three topics for reflection, which have 
intimate connection with my subject. 

1. The first is that we see in the present age a reaction against 
that which preceded it, and are thus taught, that religion, when 
imperfect or corrupt, may arouse a revolt of the human mind 
against its foe After the Reformation, as we have seen, 
the Protestant Churches were not faithful to the cause of God, 
and surely the Catholic was still less so. The former were 
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swallowed up in the paltriest polemic discussions, or were 
hunting down the poor minorities which the reformation-spirit 
had engendered. In the latter, the Jesuits, after one outburst 
of genuine, although mingled piety, fell into the worldliest 
schemes of ambition. The true men of the age, as Whitefield 
and Wesley, had work enough to do in restoring a convie- 
tion of Gospel principles; thers was no time for ulterior things, 
Was it strange, when Christianity seemed dead or even rotten, 
—unable or unwilling to cure the deep woes of man,—that a 
false irreligious philanthropy should take the post which had 
been so basely deserted t W 

brood that grew out of Rousseau’s philosophy justified in their 
right to existence. 

Now we may draw from this the probability of another re- 
action on the opposite side. Minds thirsting !for more of God 
than they can meet with in the current mode of feeling, thrown 
in upon themselves in fact by the = of the age, may be 
driven into contemplative religion, whereby some of the best 
powers will be lost to the cause of truth, and a false standard 
of religious life established. Then may dawn a new age of 
formal godliness, of legal bondage, of imaginative mysticism, 
during which the work of human renovation will move but 
slowly forward. We have seen, on a small scale, how serious 
refined minds, dissatisfied with the spirit of the day, have run 
to an extreme distance from it, have idolized everything me- 
dieval, and have been grossly unjust to the noble movements 
of Christian zeal, and the sincerity of benevolence, which mark 
the age. Are there to be more of such oscillations? Is the 
next age to turn its back on its predecessor? Or will a concep- 
tion of religion in its entireness ever get possession of the mind 
of the world? 

2. Philanthropy must degenerate without the support of 
piety. As for some time good habits outlast good principles, 
so may benevolence continue after Christian feeling has de 
clined. An age may boast of its attainments, when oe 
good is owing to the fathers, who are depreciated. No infidel, 
proud of his virtues, can estimate how much he owes to the 
praying mother, whose faith he has left. But if piety declines, 
the world will feel it by slow degrees; the amount and the 

uality of the philanthropy will be reduced, until it reaches 
that naked humanitarianism, which chides Christianity for re- 
ay the flesh, and gives full play to every propensity, as 
eading to enjoyment. t there be an age of deep religious- 
ness, in which the world to come presses closely on the present; 
in which sin and redemption have their full meaning. In such 
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an age God will be enthroned in his Church, whose desire for the 
conversion of sinners may be not more on their account, than 
that He may have the glory of redemption. Let now piety 
wane, While the Church, with the world, still admires the great 
work of doing good. An early symptom of the decline will 
be, that exclusively religious ideas will have less sway, while 
considerations addressed to the humane feelings will not have 
lost their power. Thus the conversion of men will be valued 
according to the good which it brings them, and that good will 
seem to consist more in deliverance from hell, than in moral 
renovation. In process of time thus, the mind of the age will 
derive its measure of happiness from the sensitive, rather than 
the moral part of our nature. Then the general improvement 
of society will be pushed forward with a zeal first awakened 
by Gospel truth. The great problem will now be to relieve 
distress, to repair injustice, to raise the degraded. It will seem 
as if the Gospel’s efficiency consists in putting into operation 
the various civilizing causes, which the wants of the age sug- 
gest. But before long these will assume the chief place in the 
estimation of benevolent minds; Christians will fall down to a 
level where men of every and of no creed can join their move- 
ment, until at last the great hope for mankind will be reposed 
not in Christ and the Spirit, but in changes of government, im-- 

roved prisons, emancipations of slaves, cultivation of the 
intellect, cheap books, comfortable houses. Thus the age will 
have sunk toa disbelief in God’s spiritual agency, and toa 
faith in man’s power of growing better by means which con- 
template only the present life. And if the next step should be 
a decay of benevolence itself, if experience, discovering that 
the highest civilization may be consistent with the deepest de- 
pravity, should in disgust give up the task of benefitting man, 
and selfishly draw itself within its own shell, that would be 
nothing strange,—it would be parallel to the course which: 
piety without humanity must take,—the course of running into: 

eartless forms and abject superstition. 

The benevolent men of an age like the one supposed, might 
not at once perceive that the quality of their goodness was be- 
coming thinner and flimsier. They might all the while con- 
gratulate themselves on their real gains, without turning to the 
other side of the ledger. For if the first impulse came from a 
Divine source, the declension would be nearly imperceptible, 
while the end to be accomplished would be worthy of all praise. 
There might then be peans over the growth of virtue and 
happiness,—triumphal anticipaiions of a faster progress in the 
future,—a sense of health, when disease was fastening. on the 
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system. There would also be danger of self-complacency, and 
even of self-righteousness. Just as the Pharisee is the product 
of an age succeeding a religious one—retaining its forms, its 
zeal, its creed, without its mainspring of godliness, so in such 
an age the zeal of rere f° in one of its various chan- 
nels, might regard all doubt or difference as flagrant sin, might 
refuse to commune with all who varied from its notions of 
morality, might reduce moral excellence to one performance, 
as for instance to benevolent contribution, might confine itself 
to one form of effort, feeling that all others are of trifling 
account. 

2. On the other hand—I remark in closing—piety will give 
tone and er to philanthropy. Some who hear me may 
have fancied that they saw in what I have said, a leaning 
towards wnderrating the importance of Christian activity, in 
any save a strictly religious direction. But in fact my aim 
has been to show that piety and philanthropy ought to be 
found together; and I hold in small respect the opinion, that 
religion, as distinguished from the forces which it puts into 
motion, is sufficient to renovate the world. Such an opinion is 
theological rather than Christian: it no more honors religion, 
than we should honor God by losing sight of the secondary 
agencies through which he acts. But it is not enough that the 
spirit of Christianity gives birth to a thousand kindly efforts 
‘for human welfare; that 7 is not too abstract to favor improve- 
ments in the hovels of the poor, nor too spiritual to aid in con- 
structing roads of communication, nor too devoted to the Bible 
to encourage the diffusion of human learning. This is not 
enough. It must be a nurse and controller, as well as a mother 
of benevolent effort, which indeed can never grow old enough 
‘to guide itself. This presence of piety is needed for the 
strength and the success of philanthropic feeling. It keeps 
alive in the benevolent man himself the conviction that he is 
engaged in the cause of God; whence faith is sustained within 
him, and eourage amid defeats, and a high tone of generous 
affections. It impresses the world with a sense of its power, be- 
cause it asseeiates God in their minds with the human endeavor, 
and calls:forth respect for those who are actuated by such high 
principles. When a man, with humanity nerved by piety, ad- 
vocates the case of the oppressed, he stands forth as one of the 
old Hebrew prophets,—God’s messenger to rebuke sin,—not 
merely as a defender of the abstract rights of man. It is seen 
‘that he feels that God has a voice in the matter,—God, whose 
image is foully defaced, God whose institution of the family 
is despised, God who abhors covetousness and _ injustice. 
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When he treads narrow lanes, descends into damp cellars, or 
scales filthy garrets, he is seen to come as God’s messenger, with 
an aim which does not stop at the relief of misery, but looks 
to the eternal interests of the forsaken and to the honor of re- 
demption. So, too, when in any enterprise, not exclusivel 
religious, he mingles with men prompted only by human kind. 
ness, they find that with sympathies Vike theirs, he has a self- 
sacrificing love, a faith which reckons upon the help of God, 
a sense of the far-reaching importance of the object, which 
deepens the energies of his allies. While the removal of each 
evil is an end in itself, it runs back also for him to a higher 
end,—the same end for which the Father sent the Son, and the 
Son wrought works of mercy in the world. Thus he finds 
more meaning in benevolent endeavors than his partners do, 
who share not his spirit: they see the natural meaning,—he, 
the natural and the spiritual. 

Will not swecess, again, be sure to attend upon enterprises 
controlled by piety? Will they not have the smile of God? 
Will they not either disarm or terrify the enemies of human 
welfare? Will they not excite the mingled respect and love 
of the miserable? Will they not secure the world from a re- 
action of weariness in a coming age? Will they not, spring- 
ing from perennial principles, be likely to last with their “aly 
zeal undiminished ¢ Will they not plant Christianity, wherever 
they plant the seeds of temporal good ¢ 

May then all zeal, in works of benevolence indirectly con- 
nected with religion, be so tempered and regulated by a godly 
spirit, that God shall be in and with everything done for human 
welfare. Then will there be a steady progress, until all men 
shall be drawn to him who was lifted up at once to bless man- 
kind and to glorify the name of the Father. 
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Eleventh Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Col- 
legiate and Theological Education at the West. 


Prayer for Colleges ; a Premium Exsay, “ Written for the So- 
ciety for Promoting Collegiate and Theological Education at 
the West.” By W.S. Tyter, Professor of Greek in Amherst 
College. New York: Published by M. W. Dodd, for the 
Society. 


For more than twenty-tive years, the attention of our 
churches has been called, with peculiar earnestness, to the 
amazing importance of Home Evangelization.. Not that the 
matter had been utterly neglected betore. There was an earn- 
est movement in this direction about the commencement of the 
ta century. What is now called the “Old Connecticut 

issionary Society,” grew out of it,—and not only the new 
settlements in Vermont felt its benign influence, but the whole 
of Western New York and Northern Ohio received an impulse, 
which has resulted in the establishment of Gospel institutions 


throughout the whole extent of that territory, and made it 
almost an exact counterpart of New England. 

Since the year 1826, however, Home Missionary enterprises 
have been constructed on a broader scale, and have extended 
their influence to the furthest bounds of civilized society. 
The churches have been ae to in behalf of the new set- 


tlements in Michigan, in Indiana, in Illinois and Wisconsin,— 
in Missouri and Iowa and Minesota,—in Oregon and Califor- 
nia,—and now the cry is, for Kansas and Nebraska. Never, 
since the early settlement of our country, has there been such 
a pressing demand for effort in this direction. Never has the 
necessity for a thorough Home Evangelization been so pal- 
ably manifest to all right thinking men, as at the present crisis. 
ever before has the fate of our country so trembled in the 
balance, and seemed ready to move in either direction, in ac- 
cordance with the current that shall gain the mastery. Never 
has it been so manifest, that nothing can save us, but a thorough 
instruction of the people in the principles of the Gospel—a 
training of the masses under the influence of Evangelical truth. 
Never before has it been so manifest, that “the salvation of 
America is the hope of the world.” 
We are not only a spectacle to the world, looked upon with 
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universal interest by men of all nations; but we are receiving 
and incorporating into our society the emigrants from all the 
nations under heaven. These men, who come to us from the 
four quarters of the globe, have, most of them, their friends 
and correspondents in their native country. The influences 
they feel here, are soon communicated there—and thus a power 
is given to us, of sending back an influence, where our mis- 
sionaries have never traveled—where even our Bibles are 
rigidly excluded. The Romanists of Europe and the Pagans 
of Asia are feeling our influence, through the people who have 
come to our shores—an influence which saps the very founda- 
tions of their superstitions, and prepares the people for a new 
order of things—a new religion, and a new state of society. 
If the people of this country can be thoroughly evangelized, 
if Christian institutions can be established and ‘sustained, and 
made influential in every portion of our country, if the people 
can “all be taught of God,” so that “ all shall know the Lord, 
from the least even to the greatest,” is it not manifest that an 
influence must go out from our land, more powerful for -_- 
to the nations of the earth, more pervading and far-reaching 
than from all other nations whatever? an influence which God 
may use, and doubtless w7// use, in converting the nations more 
rapidly and more extensively, than by any means hitherto 
brought to bear upon them. The opinion of President Ed- 
wards—that the mdllennium is to begin in this country—after 
having been laid aside and hardly thought of for half a cen- 
tury past, is beginning to find believers and advocates. And 
the feeling is becoming more and more pervading, that what- 
ever else is done, or not done, the people of this country must 
have the Gospel. They must “all be taught of God.” “There 
must be no class neglected,—nor must any portion of our tand 
be suffered to remain, even for a short time, unblessed by the 
benign influence of Evangelical Christianity. 

As evidence of the strength of this feeling, we have only to 
take note of the steady onward movement of all those socie- 
ties, whose primary object is to evangelize our country—the 
Bible Society, the Tract Society, the Sunday School Union, 
the Home Missionary Society—and last, but not least, the 
society whose name is given at the head of this Article. Could 
anything but a deep and abiding conviction of the indispensa- 
ble necessity of this home work, have carried these societies 
forward in their movements, and sustained them through every 
crisis, and furnished them with funds so ample—an income so 
steadily increasing and of such amazing magnitude. If it had 
been predicted a quarter of a century since, that such sums 
would be collected, and such an amount of benevolent agency 
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put forth in the work of evangelizing our country, as we this 
day witness, who would not have been tempted to exclaim 
with an unbeliever of old—* If the Lord will make windows 
in heaven, might such a thing be.” 

And yet the cry is for more. The work is but just begun. 
All the societies above named are calling loudly for the means 
of extending their operations, and reaching the new fields that 
are continually opening, as new territories and new States come 
up in rapid succession, to be enrolled as constituent parts of 
our extended Republic. 

If the whole land is to be pervaded by Evangelical influen- 
ces, according to the original design of our Pilgrim Fathers, it 
is manifest, that every part of this work must be extended in- 
definitely, that there is to be yet for many years to come no 
cessation of the cry for help, no time to relax our efforts, no 
intermission of the appeals for more laborers and more money, 
and more earnest endeavors to bring the mass of the people 
under the power of the Gospel. 

This being the prospect, a very serious and weighty responsi- 
bility will devolve on the pastors of the churches. For they 
are to determine, in a great measure, as to the frequency of 
these appeals, as to the order in which they shall be presented, 
and the relative importance that shall be given to each several 
branch of the enterprise. The time for selecting out one or 
two favorite schemes of doing good, and neglecting all the rest, 
is ws by. 

Yhristians, who mean to discharge their duty, expect to be 
called upon to contribute to a number of different separate so- 
cieties, all having the same general object, but each presenting 
some specific form of action, which can best be prosecuted by a 
specific agency. The question to be determined is, not what 
form of effort can be dispensed with entirely, but what is the 
relative importance of each. How much prominence shall be 
given to this form of effort, in the great work of evangelism, 
and how much to the others? Every pastor knows very well, 
that if he gives to one branch of this work a peculiar promi- 
nence, and keeps it before the minds of the people continually, 
the contributions of the Church will flow largely in that direc- 
tion. If the Foreign Mission cause is made prominent, if the 
Missionary Herald, the Journal of Missions and the Dayspring 
are scattered profusely among the people, and if, at the same 
time, little or nothing is said of Home Missions, the result will 
be inevitably, that a very large share of interest or sympathy 
and action will be enlisted for the foreign enterprise, whilst 
the home work will be neglected. 
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Many pastors have seen and lamented this disparity of in- 
terest for the two causes, and have wisely endeavored to cor- 
rect it; not by diminishing the interest felt in poe missions, 
but by demonstrating the equal importance of our home enter- 

rise, and exhorting to a more liberal equatity—not a robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul, but a generous increase of the whole 
nad~tihel then an equitable division according to the sev- 
eral necessities. 

We respectfully submit, whether something of the same 
process of leveling up is not imperatively demanded in regard 
to some of the affiliated forms of evangelical effort, whose 
sphere of labor is principally in our own country. Is it not 
time to enquire, in sober earnest, as to the relative worth of 
Booxs and Men. 

Conceding, without the least reserve, the immense import- 
ance of Books, is it not a question of very grave importance, 
and demanding a serious consideration, whether the churches 
are not relying on Booxs, to do the work of evangelizing our 
country, to a degree, that indicates a very serious lack of a 
right appreciation of the evangelical ministry ; and whether it 
is not high time for the pastors of the churches to magnify 
their office, by calling the attention of the people to God’s ap- 
pointed means of propagating the Gospel through the world, 
to the indispensable, the paramount necessity of the living 
ministry. 

Has this matter been brought before the people for the last 
ten or fifteen years, as its importance demands? Let us note a 
few particulars, simply for the sake of a just comparison. 

The American Bible Society sends out a monthly sheet to 
all its members—a paper well fitted to awaken interest in the 
Bible Cause. It has its agents in every section of the country, 
besides multitudes of volunteer agents to deliver addresses at 
the meetings of the County, Town, and State organizations. 
The subject is kept before the churches, from year to year, and 
there is hardly a chureh in the land that does not take up a 
collection for the Bible Society. 

The Sunday School Union has its Journal and its Penny Ga- 
zette, and its traveling agents in every part of the country,— 
and every Sabbath School is made a Missionary Society, where 
collections are made to furnish books for the destitute. 

The American Tract Society has a preaching agent in every 
eligible field, to collect funds, and set forth the importance of 
its operations—besides, a little army of Colporteurs; and, in 
addition to this, it publishes the Messenger and the Child’s 
Paper, at a rate of half a million copies a month—and every 
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copy is an advocate for the cause, a silent yet earnest pleader 
for patronage. Is it strange that the Tract Society is every- 
where popular, and that even the feeblest of the Home Mis. 
sionary Churches feel it a privilege to do something every year 
for the Tract Society. 

Now mark the results. The income of the Tract Societ 
last year was in round numbers, 445,000 dollars. That of the 
Bible Society, 415,000. That of the Sunday School Union, 
more than 100,000.* But little short of a million of dollars in 
a single year—principally for books, and the means of dis- 
tributing them. Some of these books, it is true, have gone to 
foreign Tands, but the greater part of the money has been ex- 
pended in this country. . 

How much has been done during this same year to provide 
for the destitute, a living ministry. The American Home 
Missionary Society have expended about $200,000 in the par- 
tial support of ministers already in the field; whilst all that 
has been done, in every form, to aid young men in preparing 
for the ministry, falls considerably short of $100,000. Were 
it not for the permanent funds of the American Education 
Society, the charity funds invested by pious men of former 
years, in our Colleges and Theological Seminaries, and the help 
that it rendered to our Western Institutions by the ay 
named above, and formed expressly for their benefit, the work 
of educating pious young men for the Gospel ministry, would 
this day be at a perfect stand still, and our churches under the 
guidance of pastors, many of them brought into the field by 
the charities of a generation now passing away, would present 
the singular spectacle of an unremitting and earnest activity in 
providing Books for the people, but doing neat to nothing to 
furnish a supply of WELL QUALIFIED EVANGELICAL . MINISTERS. 
Knowing that the present generation of ministers must pass off 
the stage in less than twenty-five years, knowing that four 
times the number now in the field will be needed in the next 
quarter of a century, the churches are giving well nigh a mill 
ion dollars for books, tracts, colporteurs and Sabbath Schools, 
and Jess than $100,000 to furnish the coming generation with 
a competent ministry ! 

Can it be that this is a true index of the value which the 
churches put upon the ministry, as compared with those other 
means of evangelism? Do they soberly believe, that the work 
of evangelizing our country can be accomplished simply by 
means of Bibles, tracts, Sabbath Schools and colporteurs! 
They might as well attempt to convert the Western wilds into 





* These estimates were taken from the Reports of 1854. 
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fruitful fields, by sending out a few hundred men to scatter seed 
corn through the forests and amidst the prairie grass! Seed 
corn is all important, and the men who carry good seed to the 
West do a good work; but unless there are men on the ground 
to clear the forests and plow up the grass roots, their sowing 
will amount to little. It would be a libel on the good sense 
of the churches, to impute to them so absurd an expectation. 
They all know that an educated evangelical ministry is indis- 
pensable. And yet we doubt if one in ten of our church 
members has any realizing apprehension of its immense im- 
portance. And the reason is obvious. The subject has not 
been presented to them with the patience and perseverance, 
that are necessary to its right appreciation. Captious and 
plausible objections against certain forms of action in this 
matter, have been allowed to occupy the public mind, till the 
Education Society has been almost driven from the field. That 
society has no organ through which it can speak to the masses; 
the pastors of the churches have consulted their ease, and their 
popularity, by letting the matier alone. Agents have found it 
difficult to stem the popular tide, and have abandoned the 
field, until the idea of contributing directly to aid pious young 
men in the work of preparing tor the Gospel ministry, is prac- 
tically repudiated by more than three quarters of our New 
England churches. 

It is matter of devout gratitude that just at this crisis a 
saving influence is being put forth, by the Society for Promotin 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. Formed, 
at first, with special reference to the exigencies of four or five 
institutions at the West, which for certain reasons presented 
eculiar claims on the sympathies of our Eastern churches, it 
as in the couse of its eleven years of operations, made such a 
practical demonstration of the necessity and utility of its pe- 
culiar line of effort, that it is beginning to be recognized as 
one of the national institutions, and is gaining the patronage 
and the confidence of multitudes of the best men in our coun- 
try. And it is actually bringing forward educated men for the 
Gospel ministry, (in that part of’ the field, too, where they are 
most needed,) with a rapidity that may well astonish the most 
sanguine. 

Nearly two hundred young men are now preaching the Gos- 
pel at the West, who received their training in the institutions 
aided by this society. And it is estimated, that an equal num- 
ber now pursuing their studies, have already consecrated them- 
selves to this service. The frequent outpourings of the Spirit 
on these seats of learning, have operated to give a religious 
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character to the whole movement, and to encourage the hope, 
that God intends to compensate for the failure of supplies 
from the East, by converting the young men of the West, and 
thrusting them into the fields already white for the harvest. 

In addition to the original “ five” institutions, (two of which 
have ceased to ask assistance, and two others will soon be ina 
condition of self-support,) the society are now extending tem- 
porary aid to two German institutions in Ohio, and one in Mis- 
souri; also to four new Colleges of New England origin, viz, 
Knox College, in Illinois; Beloit College, in Wisconsin ; Iowa 
College, at Davenport, and the Pacific University, in Oregon. 
An earnest appeal from California is now under consideration, 
and will come up for final action at the next meeting of the 
Directors. Thus rapidly is the field of operations enlarging, 
and the work growing on the hands of the men who have un- 
dertaken this benevolent enterprise. The Directors are able to 
point, with high satisfaction, to the fruits of their labors in the 
growing influence of these fountains of Christian learning at 
the West, and to anticipate the day, as not far distant, when 
every State and Territory of the West shall have a College 
founded on Christian principles, and conducted by Christian 
men, whose primary end and aim shall be, to train young men 
for the Gospel ministry. 

Of the magnitude and importance of this work, we can 
hardly trust ourselves to speak, lest we should be thought 
visionary. It is not a mere scattering of seed over the prairies. 
It is a permanent settlement of the cultivators of the soil, 
whose labors are to convert it into a garden. It is not the 
giving a cup of cold water to the thirsty traveler, which 
may refresh him, perhaps save his life——it is the opening of 
fountains in the desert, where successive caravans may drink, 
and generations yet unborn may slake their thirst and live 
forever. It is a repetition, on an extended scale, of the far- 
seeing wisdom and benevolent forecast of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
who, in the very infancy of the Colonies, commenced the work 
of founding Colleges, “that they might not leave to posterity 
an ignorant ministry.” 

And yet this society has never enjoyed such a consideration 
and such a place in the affections of the churches, as would 
seem to belong to it. Many pastors feel constrained to pass it 
over, as one of the minor objects of benevolence—well enough 
in its place, but always destined to wait till all other calls are 
disposed of. And multitudes of good praying Christians, who 
would by no means think of omitting their annual contribu- 
tions to either of the three Book societies, feel themselves at 
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perfect liberty to give this cause the go-by, or to turn it off with 
a mere pittance. 

Would such a state of public sentiment exist, if good men 
were in the habit of thinking, seriously and intelligently, on 
the relative importance of the two agencies—Booxs and Men? 
Could the churches of Connecticut, after giving fifteen thous- 
and dollars to the Tract Society, content themselves with giv- 
ing less than four thousand towards laying the foundations of 
Christian institutions in the very heart of the Republic, if they 
were accustomed to ponder seriously and understandingly the 
immense importance of this enterprise. There is a lack of 
thought on this matter even among intelligent Christians,—and, 
we regret to add, among intelligent ministers,—that is amazing. 
For, no Christian man can sit down for a single half hour to 
the contemplation of this enterprise in its true bearings, without 
being impressed with the idea of its paramount importance. 
Think of the little company of Pastors at Branford one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, depositing each his bundle of books 
to form the nucleus of a College. Then think what Yale Col- 
lege has done, and is doing, to enlighten and bless the world. 
Can any one believe that if these good men had then and there 
organized a Tract Society, the results would have been equally 
auspicious? Connecticut with a Tract Society, but without a 
College—or, if any, with such a College as infidel politicians 
might have established! The bare thought of such a contin- 
gency creates a shudder. 

And yet this is the very question now pending in our new 
States ana Territories, and we are helping to settle it. The 
West is asking for Colleges, in which to train their young men 
for teachers, for pastors, for guides and lights to the millions 
that are soon to inhabit these fertile regions. ‘“ Help us for a 
little while,” they say, “and we will establish these institutions 
on a firm basis, and in them we will train our young men, as 
yours are trained, to be a blessing to society.” 

We respond to their appeals, by giving boxes of Bibles, 
libraries of reading for children, and many millions of religious 
tracts ! 

Is this the way to make another New England of the West? 
Can we hope that our descendants, one fae and fifty years 
hence, will rise up and bless us, as we now bless the memo 
of our forefathers, if we abjure their policy, and ignore their 
plans of usefulness, and teach the pioneers of our new settle- 
ments to let alone the fundamental element of a well-ordered 
Christian society ? 

Instead of pursuing the train of argument thus opened so 
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temptingly before us, we beg leave to refer our readers to the 
work of Professor Tyler, the title of which is given at the 
head of this Article. We cannot give an analysis of the work 
without occupying too much space for our crowded columns, 
It is condensed already as none but a master mind could con- 
dense an argument. And yet it is so simple, so clear, so lu- 
minously illustrated, that every one can understand it, and 
take in the full force of its powerful appeals, and its tremen- 
dous considerations. It demonstrates to the comprehension of 
even the most illiterate reader, the indispensable necessity of 
Christian Colleges, to the well being of society—shows the 
mutual dependence of the Colleges and the churches, and the 
utter impossibility of effecting the thorough evangelization of 
the country, without the continued aid of the higher insti- 
tutions of learning, baptized with the spirit of evangelical 
Christianity. It accomplishes most effectually what President 
Dwight used to regard as almost a hopeless undertaking. It 
demonstrates the utility of Colleges, so that the common people 
can and must understand it. It attacks and demolishes the 
prevailing objections against these institutions; shows the 
utter groundlessness of the fears, so generally prevalent, that 
young men will be corrupted and led to ruin here, more than 
in the ordinary walks of life, by proving conclusively that in 
our evangelical Colleges, more souls are converted, on an aver- 
age, than in our best New England Parishes,—and that the 
number of the dissipated and depraved is less in proportion, 
than that of any class or profession in the community. 

It traces out the influenee of College Revivals, till those 
who have thought much on the subject are perfectly amazed 
at the results. A single revival in Yale College, occurring 
fifty years ago, brought a corps of laborers into the field, who 
have been instrumental in the conversion of fifty thousand 
souls! and the work still goes on. But we must stop. The 
temptation is strong to quote a few passages. But we should 
hardly find a stopping > seg without doing manifest injustice. 

We say to every pastor—buy the book, and read it at least 
three times thoroughly. Then you will want all your people 
to read it. If you cannot persuade them to .buy it, by all 
means read it to them in the place of your weekly lectures— 
at least the first three chapters on prayer. There is not an- 
other such discussion on this subject in the English language. 

We are rejoiced to learn that the work has been already ex- 
tensively circulated in our Colleges and other seminaries of 
learning, that many pastors are making arrangements for sup- 
plying their congregations, and that some ministers, retired 
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from the pastoral office, are using their little remaining strength 
in carrying the work from door to door. Already we hear of 
the good results. The churches are beginning to pray with a 
new interest and an enlightened zeal, both for sinners in the 
midst of them, and for the youth in our higher seminaries. 
And the Lord is answeriug their prayers. Wale they are yet 
speaking, the blessing descends. A new era is os upon 
our churches, and new hopes are cherished that the Lord is 
about to send forth an army of laborers into his harvest. God 
speed the work, and let all the people say—Amen. 


Art. ITL—THE PHILOSOPHY OF REST. 


Gop does not overwork his creatures. When he had finished 
the work of creation he rested on the seventh day; and this, 
not for Himself, but as an example to mankind, and a perpetual 
ordinance for their benefit. In the law of the Sabbath he pro- 


vided for the rest of every working creature. Not only is the 
Sabbath ordained for man, that as a spiritual being he may 
imitate his Maker in holy contemplation, but it is enjoined 
upon man as the head of the household and the lord of the 
animal creation, that he shall provide for the weekly rest of all 
who are dependent upon him, are under his authority, or in 
any manner subject to his control. 

t is an ordinance of the physical as well as the moral 
world. It finds its argument in physiological as well as in 
spiritual necessities. The tender care of Jehovah for “cattle,” 
in framing for the world a perpetual institution of Religion, is 
a marked instance of the Divine beneficence. What is it to 
cattle that the Lord rested on the seventh day and hallowed it? 
What is it to cattle that the Sabbath is set apart as holy time? 
But cattle have need of rest; and to shield them from the 
heedlessness, the cupidity, or the selfishness of men, God has 
commanded that they do no work upon the Sabbath day. It 
is the day of rest; and the humblest animal must not be over- 
ae “In it thou shalt not do any work ; thou—nor thy 
cattle, 

What God herein requires of man in his treatment of the 
beast, he himself regards in his treatment of man. He does 
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not overtask his servants in his own special work. In a spirit. 
ual view this thought is too familiar to need expansion. As 
is our day so is our strength. His grace is sufficient for us in 
every labor, as in every trial. His yoke is easy and his burden 
light. The Spirit helps our infirmities. Wherever we go to 
preach the Gospel, whatsoever seas or continents we traverse 
to make disciples, whatsoever perils and hardships we en- 
counter in this work, lo, Christ is with us always, even to the 
end of the world. But we have reference now to the physio- 
logical view of this divine apportionment of labor to strength. 
Christ demands no more of his servants than they can endure 
physically as well as spiritually. If they are commanded to 
march into the desert, the manna drops along their path, and 
streams burst forth at their feet. If Elijah is bidden to hide 
in the wilderness, the ravens bring him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening. If for duty’s 
sake he is driven out into the desert, where faint and weary he 
is ready to die, an angel gently rouses him from his too heavy 
sleep, and bids him eat of the cake baken on the coals, and 
drink of the cruse of water at his head; and when it is time 
for him to resume his journey, bids him eat a second time, be- 
cause the journey is too great fora common meal. God over- 
looks not the physical adaptations of those whom he calls to 
his service. Nay, he manifests for these the kind consideration 
of a Father, not the stern indifference of the Master. 

A beautiful instance of this consideration is given in the his- 
tory of our Lord. The Apostles, whom Jesus had sent out 
two and two, with power over unclean spirits, to teach and to 
heal in his name, returned in a body to their Lord at Caper- 
naum, to report the results of their mission. Full of enthu- 
siasm and of joy at their success, they gathered together to 
Jesus, and “told him all things, both what they had done, and 
what they had taught.” It was a time of general excitement. 
The murder of John the Baptist on the one hand, had increased 
the detestation of the people for the government under which 
they lived, and their longing for the promised Messiah; while, 
on the other hand, the miracles of our Lord and his Apostles 
had awakened the inquiry whether this were indeed He of 
whom Moses and the prophets spake. All Galilee was astir 
with these events. This lively excitement of the religious sus- 
ceptibility answered to what we now term an awakening or 8 
revival of religion; and we in such circumstances would say— 
and commonly with entire propriety,—“ Let us take advantage 
of this excitement by extraordinary labors and multiplied 
meetings.” But when our Lord looked upon his disciples, 
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worn down by the excitement and fatigue of their first mis- 


sionary campaign, he considered their physical condition, and _ - 


kindly said to them, “‘ Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest awhile; for there were many coming and going, 
and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” 

The suggestion was kindly—a beautiful expression of the 
human sympathies of Christ; it was timely—for a season of 
unnatural nervous excitement is just the time when rest should 
be prescribed for body and mind ; it was as wise too as it was 
gracious—for to rest then was to gather strength for future 
labor. The prescription of this occasion is as pay aa now 
as then. There are some resemblances to the Apostles in 
modern ministers who make no pretension to a lineal or Official 
succession. Their house servants can testify that there are 
many coming and going, and they have no leisure so much as 
to eat; and though, like Peter, they have neither silver nor 
gold, and unlike him, have no miraculous gifts to bestow, yet 
are they appealed to with confidence by every one in distress ; 
the halt, Fa blind, the poor, the helpless, the stranger, the 
oppressed, the sick and the fallen, the psc a and the tempt- 
ed, and by some also that have a devil. So that were the 
master to pass an opinion on their work, he would say to many 
a toil-worn servant of his in this hurrying, crowding life of the 
modern ministry,—‘ Come now apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.” 

But it is not the design of this Article to set up a plea for the 
physical relief of ministers. A season of relief from care is 
wisely conceded by city churches to their pastors, and is made 
an item in almost all parish settlements. Our present aim is 
higher than this mere personal consideration ;—to demonstrate 
the spiritual philosophy of rest, and the grace of Christ mani- 
fested herein. ‘ 

The philosophy of rest for man as a spiritual being may be 
summed up in these three considerations : 

(1.) Rest is needful in order to the healthy action of body 
and mind, and therefore to the best development of man. 

(2.) Rest inclines one to such services and meditations as are 
profitable for mental and spiritual growth. 

(3.) Rest qualifies one for the most efficient action. 

Our first affirmation is, that periodical rest is needful in 
order to the healthy action of body and mind, and thus to the 
best development of man. 

Nature is here the truest philosopher ; and if we follow her 
teachings, we shall find in them the will of the Creator. All 
animated ‘nature seeks repose with the declining sun. The 
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birds betake themselves to their nests, the domestic fowls seek 
the familiar roost, the cattle cluster about their fold. The in. 
numerable tribes of insects cease their whir, and the hum of 
the woods and fields is hushed in unbroken silence. Or if the 
nightingale relieves the solitude, and the glow-worm twinkles 
through the gloom, these have hid darkling in their nests the 
live-long day, measuring their rest by the great world’s ac. 
tivity. The tribes of night rest by day as the tribes of day 
rest by night; and thus rest is measured over against action in 
all the circle of animated nature. But not only do day and 
night alternate seasons of activity and repose; there are longer 
seasons of rest allotted to many tribes of animals and insects. 
Some of these lie torpid during the winter months ; others in 
their secret subterranean cells enjoy the fruit of the summer's 
toil. “The ant provideth her meat in the summer, and gather- 
eth her food in the harvest.” The winter is her rest. The 
earth also then rests from her labors. Through the stimulating 
warmth of the sun, she has given of her strength to trees 
and grass and herbs and all vegetable growths. Like a fond 
mother, she has exhausted her productiveness in giving suste- 
nance to her children. And now she reabsorbs the sap of 
plants and trees, and gathers into her bosom the rich mold of 
decaying vegetation, and sleeps under her mantle of snow, that 
she may have strength again to bring forth her fruits in their 
season. The Levitical law prescribed a rest for the land every 
seventh year. “The land shall keep a Sabbath—a rest unto 
the Lord. Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years 
thou shalt prune thy vineyard, ahd gather in the fruit thereof. 
But in the seventh year shall be a Sabbath of rest unto the 
land, a Sabbath for the Lord: thou shalt neither sow thy field, 
nor prune thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own ac- 
cord of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes of thy vine undressed.” This was not a merely ceremo- 
nial regulation ; the fruits of this year were not to be gathered 
for religious uses; it was an agricultural provision for the 
benefit of the-land, whose spontaneous productions of the 
seventh year were not to be gathered, but left to return into its 
own bosom and enrich it. “It is a year of rest tothe land. And 
the Sabbath of the land shall be meat for you; i. e. in its in- 
creased productiveness; for thee, and for thy servant, and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy stranger that 
sojourneth with thee, and for thy cattle, and for the beast that 
are in thy land, shall all the increase thereof be meat.” This 
year of rest will be found a good principle in agriculture at 
this day. The land that is over-stimulated or over-worked 
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grows old fast ; the soil is exhausted prematurely ; and at last 
it beareth briers and thorns, and is rejected and nigh unto 
cursing. 

This universal law of nature holds good of man. Rest is an 
ordinance of his nature, as well as of the physical and animal 
creation. Now, as in Paradise, the Lord God causeth a deep 
sleep to fall upon man, that he may create new strength and 
beauty from his flesh and bones. “ Behold He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” That the body must have rest in order to its develop- 
ment, nature is not slow to teach us. The infant grows by sleep 
as well as by food. If sleep be wanting, it must pine and die. 
Inability to sleep is an infirmity of old age, that warns us that 
the silver cord is loosed and the goldon bowl is breaking. 
“Lord, if he sleep he shall do well,” was the ready response of 
the disciples when their Lord informed them that the sick 
Lazarus was asleep. The diseased body that cannot find rest 
must soon wear out. Periodical rest is as necessary to health 
and vigor of body, as is wholesome and regular food. There 
can be no sound and vigorous physical development, without 
well-proportioned rest. 

But while we are taught this of necessity with respect to the 
body as a whole, there is one organ of the body in which we 
least regard it, yet for which it is most essential. We mean 
the brain—that mysterious organ through which mind and 
body are brought into connection, whose sensations convey 
to the mind its knowledge of outward things, and whose ac- 
tivity imparts to’the body the motions of the will. This organ 
has special need of care, that it may enjoy its proper measure 
of rest. Our muscles prescribe the limits of their own activity. 
We cannot walk more than a given number of miles—for our 
limbs refuse to bear us. We cannot work more than a given 
number of hours—for our hands refuse their office. The mus- 
cles will have rest. But when the weary limbs are stretched 
in repose, the brain may continue and even increase its activity, 
and prolong it far into the night. But such activity is unnatural 
and feverish. We know its danger in a child or an invalid; 
in the one producing an unnatural development and bringing 
on disease, in the other baffling medical skill and hindering 
recovery. But it is no less unsound and dangerous for the 
healthy adult. It is like straining a bridge by piling upon it 
weight after weight to see how far it will bend without break- 
ing; some timber may be overstrained, some cord severed by 
the tension, some joint wrenched from its socket, and when th 
spectators are admiring its elastic strength, the crash may come 
just as a train is going over at fullspeed. High and prolonged 
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mental excitement has produced some brilliant corruscations of 
genius, but oftener the erratic ravings of disease. It is opposed 
to the best and highest forms of intellectual development. 
These are of steady and regular growth. And no man has a 
right to keep himself a perpetual candidate for the madhouse, 
that he may earn the reputation of genius. ens sana in 
corpore sano, was the motto of a heathen poet for health and 
happiness. Christian philosophy dictates the same. For the 
true development of man as a spiritual being, the health 

action of body and mind should as far as possible be atten 
This is man’s duty to himself, to his family, to his fellows, and 
to God. The laws of physiology have a religious use. The 
beast regulates its appetites and seeks its rest by an unreason- 
ing instinct. Man must do this by well-digested principle; 
studying his physical and mental constitution, and rightly 
dividing the seasons of labor and of rest. 

We now pass to our second proposition, viz, that a season 
of rest disposes one to such reviews and meditations as are 
profitable for mental and spiritual growth. There is no con- 
tradiction between this proposition and what has just now been 
said to deprecate prolonged mental excitement. Rather in 
such mental exercises as are here contemplated, is there a sweet 
relief from harassing and debilitating care. In the peaceful 
contemplation of God, its Father and its Redeemer, does the 
soul enter into rest; in the blissful anticipation of the purity 
and the joy of Heaven, it already partakes of the Rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. If from the business of the 
day one carries home anxieties for the morrow, if when his 
jaded body demands repose, his feverish or planning brain is 
at work in the labyrinths of speculation, the calculations of 
profit and loss, the schemes of political ambition, or is disquiet- 
ed with the results of the day and the prospects of the mor- 
row,—then is he doing a violence to the laws of his physical 
constitution, for which, sooner or later, he must pay the penalty. 
But if returning from the eager competition of the world, one 
gives himself awhile to spiritual contemplations, he does not 
thereby violate the conditions of physical and mental rest; he 
rather infuses into a mind agitated with, cares and strifes, with 
hopes and fears, with gains and losses, a holy peace, like the 
mellow tints of sunset after the glare of noon, or at the close 
of a day of clouds and storms. 

As the husband and father finds in the quiet offices of home 
a rest from the cares of trade, or of public office, or the op- 
pressive toil of the workshop or the field; as love with duties 
never onerous, and allurements ever sweet, displaces corroding 
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care and makes even occupation rest, so does he who turns 
from worldly labors that weary the limbs and rack the brain, 
find in the offices of love divine, in fellowship with God, in 
communion with goodness and with truth, a calm and sacred 
rest that the aan cannot give nor take away. 

And in such rest does the soul find its highest strength and 
profit. By such rest man grows in mind and spirit, as by com- 
mon rest he grows in physical vigor and proportion. No 
arithmetic can compute the influence of a pure and noble 
mind in silent but free and habitual contact with minds less 
pure and elevated. There is no series that supplies the terms 
of such a progression. As the plant or tree grows without 
visible mechanism, without violent action or perceptible stimn- 
lant, by the steady, silent influence of sun and dew, leaf’ after 
leaf developing, bud after bud unfolding, till the perfect sym- 
bol of beauty or majesty is matured before the eve, so does 
the mind just germinating into holiness, grow with a steady 
and seemly development through the silent influence of in- 
visible powers, until its fair proportions fill the eye with grace 
and beauty all divine. Such is the growth of asmind that 
daily holds communion with God; that feeds upon his thoughts; 
that drinks in his spirit; that rests in his love. Thoughts 
noble as angels cherish; affections pure as the river of crystal 
before the throne; emotions of grandeur and beauty such as 
Isaiah felt in view of the burning majesty of Jehovah encom- 
passed by the seraphim ; these are the development and the 
possession of the soul that finds its rest in God. In the dust 
and turmoil of the outward life no such development is possi- 
ble; these soon would check and bury the heavenly germ. 
But in the rest of evening, in the retirement of meditation and 
prayer, in the quiet and love of the inward man, there come 
tothe soul sweet dews of heaven, and angel ministries and 
baptisms of the Spirit, that cleanse it of impurity, and call 
forth its struggling virtues into strength and beauty. And 
only in the rest time of the day do such meditations come, as 
fitly raise the soul to God. In the rush of business who panses 
to think rightly of himself and God? He who takes no time 
to rest can have no spiritual growth; none of that grand, sym- 
metrical and beautiful development of mind and heart, that 
intercourse with God procures. Yet many carry home their 
jaded bodies to rest, a rovide no rest for vexed and jaded 
spirits; they give their yar to drink after the scorching 
dusty noon, but bring no water of life to their parched and 
withering souls. 

Preéminent in its philosophy of spiritual growth is the 
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stated rest of the Sabbath. He who does not make this a 
day of rest from worldly avocations and worldly thoughts, and 
give himself to divine contemplations, inflicts upon his mental 
and his moral nature a wrong that eternity cannot repair. He 
not only transgresses a positive enactment of J wis but he 
contemns and ignores the wisdom and the love that framed 
that enactment tor his own good. Man was not made for the 
Sabbath, by rigid measurement to fit the Procrustean bed of 
ceremony; but the Sabbath was made for man, that through 
its rest of holy contemplation, he, the offspring of God, might 
grow into the likeness of God. The Sabbath was made for 
man that he might de a man, of thought, of affection, of immor- 
tal hope, and not a mere working, or at best, a calculating 
animal. Its sacred rest is his immortal growth. 

But besides the daily season of retirement, and the stated 
rest of the Sabbath, we have need occasionally of a prolonged 
respite from care, in order that the sensible break in the current 
of worldly thoughts may enable us to turn the mind into 
channels wholly new, and to pour forth the depths of our being 
in gratitude and love to God. Too commonly religious emo- 
tions are but eddies in the stream of life, that rushes on in thé 
old iron channels of the world. We turn our bark aside into 
some quiet cove or sheltered nook, and under the shade of 
trees that count by centuries, we dream of the Past and of the 
Future, till we forget the present, or gaze wonderingly into the 
depths below and the depths above, that reflect the mystery 
and the eternity of our being. But even while we dream and 
gaze our boat feels the motion of the tide and the drawing of 
the current, and on we start upon the same rushing turbid 
stream. We need, at times, to quit the stream altogether ; to 
wander in the forests; to lie down under the majestic trees; 
to climb the mountains; to linger in the valleys; to get away 
from the dingy current ; to rest awhile in some deserted place 
where the soul may feast itself with beauty, and with love. 
It is the voice of the soul answering the call of its own immor- 
tality, that urges the restless, feverish, world-driven one, “Come 
now apart into a desert place and rest awhile”’—* desert” not 
with'respect to verdure, but with respect to people ;—for Christ 
led his disciples not into the waste howling wilderness, but 
among the mountains on the far side of Jordan, in sight of its 
deep winding valley, and the sweet lake of Tiberias, with its 
vine-clad hills, but away from the villages of men; a desert 
place, a retired spot; not crowded beaches, and boiling springs 
sulphurous by nature and by association; not over-packe# 
hotels where fashion languishes by day, dresses for dinner, an 
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hops and waltzes at night; but the desert place, away from 
ple; some quiet retreat; that early home still hallowed 
with the presence of aged parents or more hallowed by their 


-graves ; some place invested with the beauty of still life, where 


one can see the sun-rising and the sun-setting, and hear the free 
birds sing, and look upon the trees, and brooks, and hills, and 
meadows, till he feels the thrill of that exquisite psalm, “Thou 
makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to rejoice ; 
Thou visitest the earth and waterest it; Thou greatly enrichest 
it with the river of God, full of water; Thou preparest them 
corn, When Thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the 
ridges thereof abundantly ; Thou settlest the furrows thereof; 
Thou makest it soft with showers ; Thou blessest the springing 
thereof. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and Th 
paths drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wil- 
derness ; and the little hills rejoice on every side. The pas- 
tures are clothed with flocks, the valleys also are covered over 
with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing.” Then the soul 
waking to new harmonies, will shout for joy; “ Praise waiteth 
for thee, O God. -Blessed the man whom thou choosest, and 
bringest near to thee, that he may dwell in thy courts. I 
shall be satistied with the goodness of thy house.” 

Yes, go apart, busy, restless, unsatisfied man; go apart, weary, 
tried, and burdened spirit ; go. apart into some quiet place and 
rest awhile. It will be health to thy spirit and marrow to thy 
bones. Roaming over God’s wide free earth, thou will cease 
to dote upon thy narrow plots of “real estate ;” seeing the 
beauty of trees and the grandeur of mountains, thou will cease 
toglory in stones and mortar; seeing the beauty of the lily, 
thou wilt cease to pride thyself in dress; and gazing on the 
stars, wilt think of something more substantial than stocks, and 
more durable than gold. 

The third proposition in our philosophy of rest, is that Rest 
qualities one for more efficient action. In this view, rest be- 
comes in the highest sense, a duty as well as a_ privilege. 
The terms rest and leisure are proscribed as almost profane 
from the vocabulary of some Christians, and many who begin 
the ministry in the vigor of health and the zeal of youth 
kindled by early conversion, glory in that proscription. But 
itis not always he that works the hardest and the steadiest, 
who accomplishes the most. But rather he. who wisely hus- 
bands his strength with a view to the largest and most uni- 
form service. ‘The first missionaries at Beirut could: not bear 
the thought of suspending a school or closing a church during 
the intense heat of the Syrian summer, lest all good influences 
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should be lost, and the little flock be hopelessly scattered. 
And we read the result of that scrupulousness in the thick-set 
grave stones in the yard around the mission house. Now when 
the heat comes on, the missionaries go apart into a desert place 
and rest awhile; not idly, but quietly among the mountains; 
doing lighter work, and recruiting their strength. The result 
is that they work on in the field for twenty years, instead of 
wilting down in two. Christ does not appear to have appre- 
hended any danger to his cause from giving his disciples rest. 
Yet there were the people, full of excitement, eager to see and 
to hear, coming and going in such crowds, that the disciples 
could not somuchaseat. ‘ Well why should they eat?” some 
would say—“ what is eating in comparison with doing good? 
How seltish and unfaithful to leave work at such a time simply 
to eat! Better to die with the harness on, than take time to 
eat and gain strength to draw the load! Better lead the jaded 
troops to battle, than retire for a night’s rest and adjourn the 
victory till another day!” Not so the Master. He had sufi- 
cient confidence in his cause to take time to rest and to eat. 
He often sought the desert to strengthen himself. And now 
in all this press of eager multitudes, he said to his disciples, 
“take care of yourselves ; you cannot even eat with such a crowd 
about you; come apart into a desert place and rest awhile; 
rest in order to future labor ;” a quiet, studious, well propor- 
tioned efficiency, rather than a self-exhausting, and therefore 
transient zeal. 

We here recall the oft-quoted, much be-praised answer of 
Bossuet to his friends, who counseled him to take a little 
rest: “I shall have all eternity to rest in.” We own a cer- 
tain heroic sentimentalism in the words; yet as often used, they 
are an unintelligent cant, mistaking hurry for efticiency, and 
driving for drawing. A life of wubb peeputtiened labor is in 
the end the most etticient life, and this is gained by duly mod- 
erating labor with rest. 

This counsel of rest, which we have contemplated under its 
philosophical aspects, finds a special grace and tenderness upon 
the lips of Christ. How completely was the word made flesh, 
how fully was the Captain of our Salvation identified with our 
humanity, how surely is our Great High Priest touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities. “ Forasmuch as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same; for which cause he is not ashamed to call them 
brethren!” And how much is our interest in the Saviour 
enhanced and our union with him strengthened by the fact 
that he made himself one of us! He who propounded the 
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sublime doctrine of a spiritual God to be everywhere wor- 
shiped in spirit and in truth, and who opened to the thirsty 
soul the living water of his grace, sat weary on the well in the 
sultry noon, and craved a drink of water, while his disciples 
were gone away to buy meat. He who was Lord of all created 
things, who could turn stones into bread and water into wine, 
whose word could make all vegetation flourish or wither away, 
came hungry to a fig tree on the way side, and felt the disap- 

intment of a common man, at finding nothing thereon but 
haven only. He who holds the winds and the waves in his 
hand, and who keeps the stars upon their wakeful course, over- 
come with fatigue, slept in the fishing boat in a tempestuous 
night upon the sea of Galilee. He who bore the world’s 
agony, fainted under the burden of the cross. Here is a link 
between ourselves and Christ, that cannot be between us and 
the angels. He is of us, he is in us, he is partaker of our hu- 
manity, and we are partakers of his body, of his flesh and his 
bones. He who as our Redeemer and our Lord has the right 
to command us in all things, knoweth our frame and remem- 
bereth that we are dust ; and therefore lays upon us no greater 
burden than we can bear. He has compassion on our infirm- 
ities, and manifests the most tender consideration for our wants. 
The Lord of the Sabbath justifies his hungry disciples in 
plucking the standing corn upon the Sabbath day ; the Master 
who sent forth his Apostles to inaugurate his kingdom, when 
they return overborne with labor, bids them Come apart into’a 
desert place, and rest awhile. 


Arr. IV.—THE TRIALS OF BISHOP IVES. 


The Trials of a mind in its progress to Catholicism: a letter 
to his old friends, by L. Sittman Ives, LL. D., late Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in North Carolina. 
Boston; Patrick Donahoe. 1854. 


We regard this book as a great — It is the carrying 


out of the argument for Divine right Episcopacy to its fair 
and legitimate results. It is a specimen of High-Churchism 
reasoning without fear and marching boldly up to the conse- 
quences of its faith. The motives by which Bishop Ives was 
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induced to examine the pretensions of the Papacy were, accord- 
ing to his own statement, first, the jealousy with which such 
an examination was regarded by his brethren; secondly, the 
indirect rebuke with which he was everywhere met “ for 
deigning to listen to so corrupt a church as ‘that of Rome;” 
and thirdly, that the poor were so little cared for by his own 
church and so much by the Papacy. But the most important 
difficulty in Protestantism was, that no provision was made by 
it “for the remission of post-baptismal sin.” He was anxious 
for something like infallibility in the directions for obtaining 
eternal life. He could not be satisfied with anything where 
there was a possibility of a mistake. And, as the church to 
which he belonged, directed him to the Scriptures, he was 
desirous of finding some infallible interpreter; not being 
willing to trust to the sacred writers themselves, interpreted by 
common sense and common honesty. Pursuing the principles 
of High-Churchism, he does not seem to inquire respecting the 
great peculiarities of Christianity as embracing individuals 
rather than communities, but merely what external organiza- 
tion can tell him the duty he owes to God and himself. The 
church connection, not Christ, is the foundation of his hope for 
eterrity. The Protestant Episcopal Church, failing of a regu- 
lar ¢,postolical succession, cannot be the true church. 

Having given himself to the examination of the subject 
after this manner, he finally comes out a full blown Catholic, 
and exhorts his Protestant Episcopal brethren to do likewise. 
He ignores all other Christians. Whether he thinks there is 
no hope of them, not being properly prepared for his argu- 
ments by a previous adherence to C/ MB rt ; or whether he 
considers them beneath his notice, does not appear. On either 
supposition we approve his judgment. We have never heard of 
a conversion directly from Presbyterians or Congregationalists, 
or kindred denominations, to Popery. They must go through 
the Episcopal Church to get there. No Protestant is ever dis- 
posed to enter the Papal communion without the previous dis- 
cipline of High-Churchism in the Episcopal Church. While 
many honest and intelligent men who have been educated in 
the system of High-Churchism ; whose early habits and modes 
of thinking are with that harness upon them ; remain in their 
original connection all their lives: those who become Episco- 
palians by reasoning, that is, by being convinced that that is 
the right way and exclusively so, are prone to carry out their 
arguments to the great source of authority, the Papacy. For 
it must be remembered that the greatest advocates of the 
exclusive validity of Episcopal ordination, admit the validity 
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of Papal ordination. Though they require converts from all 
Protestant denominations to be reordained on entering their 
ministry, they always receive Popish priests as those who need 
no further ordination than that they have had. While, there- 
fore, there is no doubt on either side, of the validity of Papal 
ordination, there is a total denial on one side, of Protestant 
Episcopal. Hence a mind which has been tried on the subject 
of ordination, finds repose in the bosom of the only church 
where it is admitted on all hands, among the pretenders to 
Apostolical Succession, that ordination is valid. Those who be- 
come Episcopalians merely by reasoning on principles of divine 
right, have no. prestige to keep them where they are. There 
is nothing to forbid their following out their inquiries; and so 
doing, they generally land in the “ Holy Apostolic Roman 
Catholic Church.” Whether Bishop Ives went from Congre- 
gationalism, as we have been informed, or whether he grew up 
in the arms of High-Churchism from the beginning, it is much 
the same thing. High-Churchmen are the only ones who turn 
Papists ; and all who pass from Congregationalism to Prelacy, 
are of the class called High-Churchmen. We warn our 
brethren of the Episcopal Church to beware of these Congre- 
gational converts. Reasoning in a certain way has led them 
into the Episcopal Church ; and reasoning in the same way may 
'ead them to the Roman Catholic Church. 

If our Episcopalian brethren prefer the government of bishops 
as a distinct order of clergy, either on the ground of se i- 
ency, or of the supposed teaching of Scripture or the Fathers, 
though we differ from them in opinion, we do not condemn 
them. We hold many of their ministers and many of their 
laymen in the highest esteem as citizens and Christians. We 
totally disclaim any personal feeling in the remarks we make, 
and should be pained to find that any Episcopalian brother had 
so misunderstood us as to think that we had the least bitterness 
or animosity towards him, or the church to which he belongs. 
But when we see the claim set up of exclusive divine right to 
ordination or to the administration of the ordinances on the 
ground of a succesion in lineal descent from the Apostles, we 
must be excused if we think it not only absurd, but ridiculous. 
Both the absurdity and the ridiculousness of this theory are 
finely illustrated by the book before us. The character of 
doctrines, as well as persons, may be known by their fruits. 

_ The leading principle of Bishop Ives is the necessity of an 
infallible interpreter of sacred writ, in order to our being sure 
of the way of salvation. This principle completely stultifies 
the Bible. God has seen fit to give us a revelation of His 
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will. It is written in the language of men, for men to under- 
stand. It everywhere holds up the idea that we ought to make 
ourselves acquainted with it and shape our lives according to 
its teachings. Must we go then to some unknown authority to 
tell us the way of salvation, as if God had not succeeded in 
his attempts to do it? Must we presume that God did not 
know how to communicate His will in an intelligible manner, 
and go to some one wiser than He, or more skillful in the use 
of language, to learn His meaning? Must we go to a set of 
Romans and’ Greeks, such as the Fathers were, not half so well 
acquainted with Oriental customs and phraseology as we, to 
learn how Hebrew writers taught, and what they meant by 
their teaching? If we cannot interpret the Scriptures so as to 
learn the meaning which the writers intended, hee shall we 
| interpret the Fathers? Even the quotations which Bisho 
“Ives makes from these authors are, mary of them, quite nolan 
ligible. They show, if they show anything, ignorance of the 
Scriptures and ignorance of mankind. Can we believe that 
such men can tell us the way of salvation better than those 
who wrote under the inspiration of God? Or shall we go to 
the living priesthood and ask them to tell us the meaning of 
the Bible?) Who knows what their qualifications for sucha 
work, are? The Pope himself is profoundly ignorant of reli- 
gious truth, as appears from the Bulls which he occasionally 
issues. Can we expect his subordinates to know more than he? 
We deem it wiser to turn to the Scriptures themselves, which, 
according to their own testimony, are “a light shining ina 
dark place”—* able to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus.” 

And then, too, who knows how many interpolations have 
been made in the writings of the Fathers? They have never 
been in the hands of opposing sects all jealous of any change 
in the text, as the Scriptures have been. It has been in the 

ower of designing men totally to change their testimony. 
Ve know that the Apostolical Constitutions, so called, of 
which the bishop makes great account, are a forgery. How 
many more of the Fathers’ writings are such, we, so far as 
faith is concerned, neither know nor care. The Bible is 
enough for us; and if any man speaks contrary to that word, 
it is because there is no light in him. 

It is one of the marks of a besotted mind, that the bishop, 
while he sighs for infallible certainty, does not see that on his 
own principles he has not attained to it. The Church of Rome, 
indeed, protesses to be infallible; and he finds repose in list- 
ening to her dictates, because they are not the dictates of pri- 
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vate judgment. But he does not see that private judgment 
comes in somewhere; and neither he nor any one else can 
avoid it. “How does he know where the Church is? Is it the 
Roman, or the Greek, or the Nestorian, or the Protestant Epis- 
copal, or any other denomination? Private judgment must 
come in here. And is it less offensive in this fundamental 
position, than in the interpretation of other instructions which 
God has given us? And then, too, private judgment must 
come to our aid in the interpretation of the Fathers or the liv- 
ing priests. How does he know what they mean? The same 
principle which would make the Scriptures unintelligible with- 
out the interpretation of the church, would make the Fathers 
unintelligible, and the living priesthood too. We think he 
must come back to private judgment, after all. It appears, 
then, that private judgment has led Bishop Ives into the Romish 
Church, and private judgment has led him to give up private 
judgment and submit, body and soul, to an irresponsible dicta- 
tion from a sort of corporation called the Church. This 
church, however, is not like that which the Apostle addressed 
at Phillippi, composed of saints with the bishops and deacons; 
but a chureh of priests—a church whose decisions come from 
a conclave of clerical men without any sprinkling of others, 
except as they bow in abject submission. 

Having disposed of, private judgment, the bishop affirms that 
we are commanded “to hear the church.” Among the remi- 
niscences which he brings up to the view of his High-Church 
brethren, of what they were always accustomed to teach, this 
passage is one which he treats as fundamental. ‘“ We main- 
tained,” says he, “that in the commission of Christ to his 
Apostles, ‘Go, teach all nations, baptizing them,’ &c., and in 
the communication of priestly prerogative, ‘ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them, and whosesover sins ye retain they are retained,’ God 
had constituted his church the authoritative teacher of his 
will to mankind, and the authorized dispenser among them of 
his holy discipline. That all were bound ‘to hear the Church,’ 
and that if any obstinately refused, they were to be treated ‘as 
heathens and publicans.”’ pp. 43, 44. 

The application of these scriptures to such a purpose is by 
no means perfectly obvious; and the principles of exegesis by 
which they are made to serve are not given. It is fair to pre- 
sume that these are the received and acknowledged opinions of 
the class with whom the bishop formerly acted. But we ven- 
ture to ask what these texts have to do with Church authority ? 
Where is the Church in the commission to the Apostles? And 
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where is the Church in the prerogatives of the Apostles there 
mentioned? And, above all, what of the Romish hierarchy or 
any other hierarchy is found in the idea of hearing the Church 
as set forth in Matt. xviii, 27? Onturning to the passage, it is 
plain that it is a matter of discipline in regard to morals to 
which it refers, and the offense contemplated is one which oe- 
curs in private between one person a another—* if thy bro- 
ther shall trespass against thee”—not if he shall hold some doe- 
trine different from the teaching of the Church. The passage, 
moreover, cannot contemplate an extensive community like the 
Church at large, but some particular congregation to whom the 
individual may be personally known. How absurd then to 
take the words “hear the Church” by themselves, and make 
out from them so stupendous a doctrine as a resignation of rea- 
son and a blind submission to the Catholic Church, either of 
Rome, or of England, or of the whole world ¢ 

After this the bishop quotes a few texts which refer to the 
affection and respect with which Christians should treat their 
pastors and teachers, and then proceeds to the Fathers. He 
begins with Clement of Rome, and comes down to the latter 
part of the fourth century, when the corruption of Christian 
doctrine and practice is notorious. The farther he gets, in 
point of time, from the Apostles, the more he finds of Church 
authority, and denunciation of those who held any opinions 
different from the spiritual rulers.. How’this authority arose is 
plain enough. It is far easier to put down opponents by au- 
thority than by argument. And so the gradual assumption of 

ower, which the Lord never delegated to His creatures, showed 
itself in the ambition of prelates, till it came at length to thé 
preposterous pretensions of the Church of Rome. 

The next point which our bishop makes is, that unity is found 
alone in the Catholic Church—mistaking, as usual, unity in or- 
ganization and external ceremonies for unity in the great prin- 
ciples of the faith. The difficulties which he found in Protest- 
antism, in respect to this and other points, are thus summed up. 
“ When I asked for authority, [found only individual opinion ; 
for infallibility, a confession of doubt ; for unity in fundamental 
faith, division and mutual crimination ;—no claim to uncver- 
sality, and no agreement, even in the narrowest sectarianism ! 
But when I turned my ear, and listened to the voice of the Fa- 
thers echoing the voice of God, I heard clearness and positive- 
ness of speech—heard the assertion in the Church of divine 
authority, Catholicity, infallibility, and necessary abiding 
unity /” p. 83. We stop for breath. All this certainty from 
the Fathers, on points x hen the Scriptures are wholly silent 
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Verily, we must launch out into an ocean of boundless extent, 
and instead of the Bible, which we can carry in our pocket, 
ready to consult at all times, we must collect a library of wri- 
ters who speak not as they are moved by the Holy Ghost, but 
as their own minds dictate. This is the way to find out the Will 
of God? Darkness visible! Darkness that may be felt ! 

But let us hear the bishop again. He is now talking of 
“Fallibility in teaching, fatal to the claims of one professing to 
declare God’s infallible will.” “ While my companions and 
prompters were, as far as I consulted them, all of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, it is a matter of thankfulness which I 
ought here to record, that I have been able, through the kind- 
ness of various friends, to obtain all the books, as matters of 
reference, in writing now, to which God’s providence directed 
me in originally examining the questions. And as argument 
after argument seemed to fade before my mind, some of them 
beset me with entreaties; begged me to review the Anglican 
claims, to contrast them in the light of history and charity with 
all others, and especially with those of Catholics; and to see if 
something could not be done to silence discord and settle truth, 
through the instrumentality of a Provincial Council, connected 
with the revival of the Anglican Convocation. I consented, 
even at this point, to reconsider the capability of the Anglican 
Church to give me relief; to search anew among Anglican 
pretensions, for some possible ground upon which helpless man, 
commanded by Almighty God to “ hear the Church,” and des- 
tined to give an account to //im for failing in obedience, might 
stand in safety.” p. 84-5. The poor, unfortunate man found 
no relief. The Church of England did not pretend to be infal- 
lible; and how then could he trust to her instructions? Lost! 
lost! The only hope is where infallibility is professed! Thus, 
private judgment, which, biased by High-Church principles, 
our bishop eschews, has conducted him to a fearful height of 
audacity, and he now sits upon it secure against all the teach- 
ings of God’s Word. The Church tells him now what the 
Scriptures failed to tell him ; and trusting the former more than 
the latter, he is sure that he is right. It is manifest, that under 
the influence of High-Churchism in Episcopacy, he had lost 
sight of all the individuality which the Scriptures set forth, 
and conceived of nothing but organization, some religion in the 
lump, some physical process of conveying truth, which would 
defeat the very ends of truth, and expose those who imagine its 
existence, to errors innumerable and destructive. Unity of or- 
ganization, indeed, there is in the Romish Church, but unity of 
faith, except as regards that organization, and the ceremonies 
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that arise out of it, there is not. What mean the quarrels for- 
merly kept up between the Jansenists and the Jesuits? What 
means the present position of the Dominicans in regard to the 
fable of the Immaculate Conception, lately endorsed at Rome 
as truth? What means the levity with which the French Ca- 
tholies treat the dogma? The Catholics, whenever they think 
at all, think variously like all other human beings. The differ. 
ence between them and Protestants here is, that in the latter 
case no secret is made of the matter; while in the former, con- 
cealment is had as far as possible. Protestants, moreover, make 
no inquiries, and care nothing concerning the internal conten- 
tions of the Church of Rome, because her error in fundamental 
truth is such, that the degrees of error are a matter of no in- 
terest.. When, therefore, her own members quarrel among 
themselves, Protestants, like the man who viewed the struggle 
between the serpent and another venomous beast, care not 
which beats. The only interest which Protestants take in the 
internal disputes of the Church of Rome, is a regard for the 
rights of citizenship—the oppression which the priesthood ex- 
ercise over the poor and the ignorant. Hence they rejoice in 
the efforts which are making in some of the States to get the 
property of the denomination into the hands of its rightful 
owners—the people. 

We ought, perhaps, here to notice our author’s argument for 
the supremacy of the Pope. He first cites the famous passage, 
“Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build my Church,” Ke., 
and then goes to the commentaries of the Fathers. But it is 
remarkable, that neither the passage itself, whatever may be 
the construction you put upon it, nor the commentaries of the 
Fathers, many of them sufficiently absurd, say one word of the 
transmission of Peter’s authority to successors. So that neither 
private nor patristical interpretation of the Scriptures can make 
out the Papacy. 

We have now gone over the whole ground upon which our 
author has traveled to Popery, except that of the Apostolical 
Succession. This we reserve for a separate place. The argu- 
ments already examined, show a mind under the full blast of a 
High-Church furnace, ready to fire up at all practicable points. 
We should adduce these arguments as po a of dementia 
quoad hoc, if we had not been for many years familiar with 
similar arguments from men professedly Protestant, who, in their 
zeal to maintain exclusiveness, have planted themselves on 
rround which required, for consistency’s sake, a further advance. 
Rapclecn, on his retreat from Moscow, said, ‘“ There is but a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” So it is in the rela- 
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tion of High-Churchism to Popery. Sitting upon the pinnacie 
of High-Churchism, the head easily turns, or becomes so dizzy 
as to fall down into the abyss of Popery. The moment a man 
begins to be troubled about “ post-baptismal sin,” in distinction 
from other sin, and forgets that the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin, the goal of the Papacy is not far off. In 
different positions of the mind, such a man might become in- 
differently a Papist, or a Mormon, or an Infidel. “ Post-bap- 
tismal sin!” What other sin, if he was baptized in infancy, 
does he suppose he could be guilty of, as a personal matter ¢ 

We come now to the argument of Bishop Ives, founded upon 
the Apostolical Succession. Like all other writers who claim 
this succession, he first takes it for granted that such a succession 
must be had, and then attempts to make it out. That is, he 
begins with a petitio principii, and then builds an argument 
upon it. But to us untrained in High-Church tactics, it seems 
reasonable to ask for evidence, not only of the fact, but the 
principle. The term Apostolical Suecession and the idea con- 
tained in it, are both totally unknown to the Scriptures. It 
means, if we understand it, that the order of bishops, as de- 
fined in the Episcopal Church, being what the Scriptures term 
Apostles, have succeeded in a regular line of ordination, with 
similar powers and prerogatives, except the working of miracles, 
It is admitted now, though it was not, we believe, before the 
controversy of Bishop Onderdonk with Mr. Barnes, that bishop 
and presbyter are interchangeable terms in the New Testament, 
and so the term Apostle is resorted to as the Scripture term for 
what is now called Bishop. The authority to preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the ordinances, must be derived from this 
ine, in order to be valid. The necessity of tracing this line 
must involve more learning than is ordinarily had, and there- 
fore the question, “ What must I do to be saved ?” must be an- 
swered in a different way from that of the Apostle, when he 
said to the jailor of Phillippi, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.” The Protestant principle, 
that the Scriptures are a sufficient rule of faith and practice, 
is subverted, and we are left to entire uncertainty, unless we 
give up our own judgment and submit to the Church. Like 
the “fables and endless genealogies” which Timothy is warned 
to avoid, this method of treating the subject “ ministers ques- 
tions rather than godly edifying, which is in faith.” 

The term Apostle is never applied in the New Testament to 
any but those who were sent for the special purpose of founding 
the Christian Church, and testifying, from personal knowledge, 
of that fundamental truth, the resurrection of Christ. Epaph- 
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roditus is called in the Greek an Apostle, not of Christ, but of 
the Church. (Phillip ii, 25.) And so the others, (2 Cor. viii, 23) 
are Apostles of the Churches. As the Apostles, properly so 
called, were sent of Christ, so Epaphroditus and the others were 
sent of the Church. Our translators had the good sense to use 
the word messenger and its plural to designate this kind of 
Apostles. They knew well enough, and every reader not com- 
mitted to gain a point, knows, that no official apostleship is 
here designated. The word messenger is sometimes given as the 
translation of the Greek Angel; the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, (2 Cor. xii, 7;) “sent messengers before his face,” 
(Luke ix, 52 ;) “ the messengers of John,” (Luke vii, 24;) “ when 
Rahab had received the messengers,” (James ii, 25.) Because 
there are such beings as angels, in the proper sense, shall we 
conclude that the angel of Satan, the angels sent before Christ 
to Jerusalem, the angels-sent by John to ascertain whether 
Jesus were the Messiah, and the angels received by Rahab, 
were not men but angels? If Epaphroditus was an Apostle, 
because that word is applied to him with a limitation perfectly 
obvious, then for the same reason, these messengers were an- 
gels. So also Andronicus and Junia, said to be “ of note among 
the apostles,” (Rom. xvi, 7,) cannot be, as HighC-hurchmen de- 
clare, Apostles themselves. If, instead of giving the obvious 
sense, that Andronicus and Junia were well known to the Apos- 
tles, you understand that they were famous as Apostles, one is 
naturally led to inquire where their fame is to be found. Not 
one word is hinted of them anywhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘This is a fame rather singular to our unprelatical eyes. 
No man can show that Junia is not a woman, the wife of An- 
dronicus. The feminine termination certainly indicates it; and 
there are no historical documents to show the contrary. Nor 
ean the argument of High-Churchmen, that Timothy and Sos- 
thenes and Silvanus were Apostles, because connected with 
Paul in the salutation of some of his epistles under the term 
brother, be a sound one. They are carefully separated in every 
ease from the appellation of Apostle; and the term ‘brother or 
its plural is constantly applied by Paul to all the saints. Are 
they therefore all Apostles? The argument proves too much. 

Nothing is plainer to us than that the office of an Apostle 1s 
a peculiar oftice, designed for special purposes, and ceasing 
with those who originally held it. Though “more than five 
hundred brethren at once” were witnesses of the resurrection 
of Christ; yet twelve only, and Paul afterwards, were chosen 
to certify the fact to others. When Matthias was chosen to fill 
the place of Judas he was ordained to his office not by the lay- 
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ing on of hands, but by the special call of God. It was essen- 
tial also to his apostleship that he should have been one who 
had “accompanied,” with the disciples, “ all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us”—that is, ar original 
witness of the things concerning which an Apostle is called to 
testify. The Scriptures nowhere speak of the office of an 
Apostle as though it were intended for the purpose of transmit- 
ting ordination, in an unbroken line, to posterity. No man 
could be an Apostle but one who had seen the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Hence it was necessary for Paul, before he could sustain that 
office, to see Christ, as he did at the time of his conversion. It 
was necessary also to receive the Gospel directly from Christ, 
as Paul assures us he did. It was three years after his conver- 
sion before he saw “ them which were Apostles before him,” 
(Gal. i, 18.) He received of the Lord Jesus, not of men, that 
which he delivered unto the churches, (1 Cor. xi, 23, xv, 3.) 
How does Paul show his Apostleship? Not by appealing to 
outward ordination, for that he had not, as an Apostle, the ordi- 
nation mentioned Acts xiii, being for a special work after he 
had been an Apostle for some time. If, too, he had had exter- 
nal ordination to the apostleship, it would have been a matter 
so tangible and visible that no one could have called it in ques- 
tion. He appeals to other things—things peculiar to that office, 
and which being had by him, proved that he was an Apostle. 
“Am I not an Apostle? Am I not free? Have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord?” “Truly the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds,” (2 Cor. xii, 12.) Paul then received the apos- 
tleship by the direct commission of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
he proved that fact by “signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds.” 
For modern prelates to pretend that they are successors of the 
Apostles in an office which they derived directly from Christ, 
and which from its nature could have no successors, seems to 
us little short of the absurd pretensions set up by the Pope as 
a successor of Peter. When they show us the signs of an 
Apostle, miracles and mighty deeds ; when they can tell us that 
they have seen the Lord Jesus Christ, and are original witnesses 
of his resurrection from the dead; then, and not till then, we 
will receive them as successors of the Apostles. We know a 
certain bishop who says in one of his publications that he can 
trace his ordination “in an unbroken line” to the Apostles. 
We should like to see him do it. If he relies on the uncertain 
records which Chapin in his romance concerning “ the Organi- 
zation and Order of the Primitive Church” produces, we think 
his line will break. It is ss to see such grave dependence 
VOL. XIII. 2 
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placed upon such records. If you go back to the Apostles in 
search of records of ordination, you must pass through “the 
slough of despond,” and “the dismal swamp” of the dark 
ages ; and if you do not lose your way, you must possess pecn- 
liar sagacity. It used to be said among little boys when we 
had the honor of belonging to their number, that you could 
eatch birds by first putting salt on their tails; but the difficulty 
always was to get near enough for administering the charm, 
In much the same predicament is the searcher for apostolical 
succession. The difficulty is to find the apostolical office con- 
veyed at all; then to trace the line of the succession ; and then 
to find one’s self in it. 

Whatever may be said of the apostolical succession, our 
bishop denies that the Church of England, and of course her 
daughter in America, can lay claim to it. Being, like all other 
High-Churchmen, a devout believer in said succession, and 
having spent his life in the confidence of being in it, he awakes 
to the conviction that he is not there. This fact is fatal to all 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and all skill to direct an inquiring 
mind into the way of salvation! He makes a very respectable 
argumentum ad hominem in regard to the authority of Catholic 
tradition recognized by the Church of England, and goes largely 
into the changes and inconsistencies of the English Reformers. 
He gives a fair history of the proceedings and laws of Henry 
VIII, to which the clergy submitted, and thus shows the origin 
of the Church of England, and the admission of her prelates, 
that they derived all their authority from him. On the death 
of Henry, Cranmer and the other prelates laid their ecclesiasti- 
cal authority at the feet of Edward VI, and received their 
commissions anew. The reign of Mary succeeded, and all this 
was overthrown. In all these facts there can be no doubt the 
bishop is supported by history. 

Let us hear now the bishop’s reasoning. “ What, then, are 
we to say of the Church of England under Mary? Was it the 
same Church with the Church under Edward—or the same 
with the Church at the accession of Henry? If the apostolicity 
of the Church under Mary be admitted, there appeared clearly 
to my mind an end to the present claim of the Church of En- 
gland. The chain is broken. She cannot have her descent from 
that Church. She cannot connect herself with it.” “What 
Henry VIII did under his claim of ‘supremacy was religiously, 
either laioful, or not lawful. If not lawful, then to undo what 
he had done, was the indispensable duty of Mary and her par- 
liament. But if /awful, then surely she and her parliament had 
the same right which he had exercised, to make changes ; and 
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hence, if she saw fit, to restore religion to its ancient founda- 
tion. Particularly in the changes which Mary made in the 
episcopal bench, she would have been fully justified on the 
principle adopted by Henry and accorded to him by the bish- 
ops, that the king, as supreme head of the Church, had the 
wle power of giving jurisdiction.” (pp. 146, 147.) 

Atter speaking of the new arrangements of Elizabeth, and 
her reviving the statutes of Henry and Edward, he says— 

“T observed in respect to these enactments that the parlia- 
ment of Elizabeth pursued a totally different course from that 
of the parliament under Mary. hile the latter did nothing 
in respect to religion, but restore it to its original Catholic state 
and ——. the former established mew forms of worship, 
and unusual prerogatives of spiritual ey ase Besides, 
while Mary acted in communion with the Church and under 
its approbation, I found that Elizabeth proceeded in defiance of 
it very bishop in the house, I saw by the journal, voted 
against these bills ; that the convocation presented a document, 
amongst other things, protesting against the competency of any 
lay assembly to pronounce on matters of ‘doctrine, worship 
and discipline ;’ and that the two universities came to the aid 
of the convocation, and subscribed the document; that even the 
lay opposition in the House of Lords was unusually large ; and 
that if the act in relation to the Book of Common Prayer really 
passed at all, it was only by a majority of two or three. Now, 
as these acts are the real basis of the present Church of En- 
gland, I asked myself, how is it possible that this Church can 
be linked by uninterrupted succession with the Church of the 
Apostles ?” (p. 151.) 

“An act of parliament ‘gave and granted’ under certain 
specified conditions and restrictions, to certain persons belong- 
ing to the United States, the power of episcopal jurisdiction. 
Itis true this power was placed beyond the reach of the author- 
ity who gave it, and hence could not be revoked by that au- 
thority. Still the transfer, by the very conditions of the grant, 
while it gave release from one lay power, subjected it virtually 
to another. Hence, by the constitutions and canons of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, an abso- 
lutely caballieg power is given to the aity in all questions as 
well of faith as of mission.” (p. 154.) “1 asked myself—not 
as a Catholic, not as a Controversialist—but as one deeply 
anxious to know the will of God, and to know if possible, that 
that will would sustain me in my Protestant position—lI asked 
myself, who sent Archbishop Parker?” (p. 156.) 

“When Elizabeth ascended the throne, I saw two powers 
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only, who even claimed the right of spiritual jurisdiction jn 
England, and hence the right of giving mission to exercise 
the office of a bishop in the Church of God!”—the Pope and 
the Queen! “The Pope, sustained in his authority by the whol 
Church in England; the Queen sustained by her parliament 
only. The Church, therefore, in England could not have com- 
missioned and sent this archbishop.” (p. 157.) 

Now all this, we are perfectly aware, seems like sheer non- 
sense to a man who thinks with no shackles upon him, but the 
simple representations of the New Testament. Such a man 
has no care to enquire whether Mary or Elizabeth was canoni- 
cal and regular in her appointment of bishops. And as such 
a doctrine as succession by lineal descent is not once hinted at 
in the New Testament, it is of no importance to him how 
these questions are settled. But to a High-Churchman, who 
inquires for the voice of the Fathers, and anxiously looks for a 
lineal descent from the Apostles in an external succession; 
who is trammeled up by canons and rubrics, and all manner 
of ecclesiastical enactments; the subject speaks with some 
authority. Granting his premises, therefore, we think the 
argument of our bishop is logically correct. “ Who sent Arch- 
bishop Parker?” The answer is, Elizabeth and the parliament 
of England. If the bishops who ordained him had an author- 
ity from the succession, it was an authority incapable of being 
exercised, and therefore good for nothing, without Elizabeth. 
They ordained him as her agents. If there is a distinction be- 
tween their acting legally and their acting ecclesiastically, 
since the latter was null without the former, it is too minute 
for ordinary minds to perceive. 

Whatever may have been the original state of the English 
Church before its amalgamation with Rome, it certainly was, 
in the time of Henry, a part of that Church. It is to no pur - 
pose to trace a descent in England, as High-Church writers do, 
from some other source before the domination of Rome. That 
domination grew up so gradually in England, as well as every- 
where else, that it is impossible to mark the precise time when 
it gained its place. De minimis non curat lex. It is sufficient 
for all tangible argument, that the Reformation found England 
in the hands and under the authority of the Romish hierarchy. 
Its ecclesiatical rulers were part and parcel of that hie 
rarchy. All succession, be it apostolical or otherwise, was 80 
mixed up with Rome, that no real, well authenticated separa 
tion can be made. It is of no consequence, therefore, to i- 
quire what succession existed before Rome’s authority was 
acknowledged in England, because that succession, whatever It 
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was, became of necessity a component part of the Romish 
hierarchy. If you = that the Romish Church has the suc- 
cession, you prove that the Church of England has it not. 

Be it remembered, we find no fault with Elizabeth and her 
parliament for shaking off the Church of Rome. They had a 
right so to do, for the same reason that Cromwell and his 
parliament had a right to shake off the Church of which 
Charles was the head. But when they had once denied the 
authority of the Church of Rome, why did they not stick to 
that denial? Why go back to beg of them an Apostolical sue- 
cession ? or which is the same thing, why attempt to claim that 
they had it themselves, independently of Rome, when all their 
history showed that they stood on the same foundation in this 

articular, with Rome? Cranmer and his associates knew 
better than to make such a claim. The freshness of their posi- 
tion led them to see the truth. To say that they remained: in 
the Church from which they were breaking off, or that their 
succession from the Apostles, admitting it to be there, was 
something which could be picked out from the Church and 
separated from it, was an absurdity too glaring for any one, in 
their circumstances, to adopt. Even Henry, who thought he 
could make truth as well as bishops, dare not do it. They ac- 
knowledged therefore, that all their authority for ordination 
came from the king. But Bancroft lived later. A new gene- 
ration had come upon the stage, and it was practicable to make 
an impression on them of reverence for the existing establish- 
ment. Hence he expected to strike terror into the dissenters, 
and to make some headway against them oa the principle of 
authority—a principle better known in those days, than the 
— of free and independent inquiry. The early Reform- 
ers in England did well. There was sufficient reason for leav- 


, ing Rome; but when the English Church had left her, ro | 


attempt to dress up in the garment of her fooleries, and tal 
inher miserable jargon ¢ 

It has been our intention in this Article to show that High- 
Churchism in Episcopacy leads directly to Popery, by nothing 
more than carrying out its arguments to their legitimate re- 
sults. This is the road which Bishop Ives traveled; and he 
has come out at the right spot. e do not say that mere 
Episcopacy leads a man thus. If Bishop Ives had been an 
Epispopalian, preferring that organization either as a matter of 
expediency, or as more agreeable than others, to the Scrip- 
tures, or even the Fathers, without adopting the High-Church 
views of exclusiveness, unchurching all other denominations 
for the want of a supposed Apostolical succession, rights of in- 
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terpreting the Scriptures, &c., he might have been a consistent 
Protestant as well as other men. It is the exclusiveness of 
High-Churchism upon which we animadvert, not regular, 
rational Episcopacy. The usual doctrine of Rome, Popery or 
perdition, is believed and professed by Bishop Ives. _ If it gives 
offense to High-Churchmen in the Episcopal Church, we beg 
them to remember their own doctrine as it bears upon other 
Protestants. When Dr. Mason urged on Bisho Hobart the 
consequence of his High-Church doctrine as Episcopacy or 
eee the bishop, either out of respect for the public, or 
rom kindness of heart for which he is said to have been dis. 
tinguished, was induced to modify his doctrine in a manner 
that has been adopted by High-Churchmen ever since. Thow 
who had no prelates could be saved, not indeed in the regular 
appointed way, but by uncovenanted mercy which God, he 
trusted, in his infinite goodness, would manifest. But it was 
shown that uncovenanted mercy is no mercy at all, because all 
God’s mercies relating to eternal life, are covenanted mercies, 
They are promised or covenanted to the believing, to the pene- 
tent, to the holy, &c. No one, therefore, can be saved without 
being comprehended in the covenanted mercies of God. So 
that, after all, we must come back to Dr. Mason’s charge, Epis- 
copacy or perdition. 

tow refreshing to turn from the narrowness of such secta- 
rianism to the gospel ;—from the husks of High-Churchism to 
our Father’s house, where “there is bread enough and to 
spare!” To believe on the Lord Jesus Christ—to embrace with 
all the heart, the doctrine of justification by faith, and to be 
moulded by it in the moral character, is better than all church 
organization or lineage. Whether we worship the Father in Je- 
rusalem or on this mountain, we must remember that “ God is 
a spirit: and they that worship him, must worship him in, 
spirit and in truth.” We care not, therefore, to inquire any 
further. We are satisfied with the instructions of the New 
Testament, in regard to all things pertaining to Christianity. 
As we must stand for ourselves individnally, and not in a 
mass before God; so we choose to think for ourselves. And 
we ask no questions of any church, as to what we shall believe 
or do. Our convictions, as well as our taste, are in favor of 
equality and not lordship, similarity and not official distinction 
in the ministry of Christ. We confide in the doctrine of the 
fathers of New England, as both scriptural and republican, “A 
Church without a bishop, and a State without a king.” 





Vision of an Andover Student. 


Arr. V—ANOTHER VISION OF A WRETCHED ANDOVER 
STUDENT. 


“Wett done,” said our professor, as I read my first vision to 
him ; “ you are a better man in your sleep than you are in your 
vigilant moments. Pray continue your slumbers, you may pos- 
sibly yet bring something to pass.” I went home and took a 
bow! full of Valerean tea—nothing stronger, upon my word— 
and soon fell to my visions again. 

I was in the boat with my old navigator. He sat there with 
his paddle, looking very grave, with a cast-iron countenance, 
and the boat was floating on slowly as before, just as fast as the 
descending current want carry it. I requested the old gentle- 


man to stop the descent for a moment until I was seated, and 
give me a fair chance to see the whole prospect. “ You make 
a pretty request,” said he. “It is a thing I would not do for 
the best man on earth—not even for Professor Stuart himself. 
You must snatch your ponnees when you can. This boat is 


bewitched, I believe. 1 have broken fifty poles in trying to 
push it on a little faster, and as to stopping it, not all the men 
on earth, not all the angels in heaven, not all the devils in hell 
united, could do that. It is like a Congressman’s eloquence, 
when it once begins it must go on. You see, however, it moves 
with great uniformity. There is time enough; don’t be in a 
hurry, and I can assure the boat will not. Here, take this 
opera-glass again; I have been rubbing the glasses and adjust- 
ing the focuses. I think you will see a little better this time.” 
I took the glass, and began once more to survey the scene. 

I found on examination that the people whom I before 
thought so pious, appeared on closer inspection to be very 
wicked ; they were much more remarkable for professions than 
practice, and their faith was more pure than their morals; in- 
deed their faith was hardly the right kind; their foundation 
was good, but their superstructure detestable. They had been 
unfortunate in their teachers, princes and governors, most of 
whom had been the greatest scamps in creation. They occupied 
agood land; there were some valleys very rich ; some streams 
very beautiful; some mountains very high. Herds of cattle 
fed on their plains ; vinyards were planted on the side of their 
hills, and the shepherd’s pipe awoke the replication of the echo 
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from every grotto and grove. But, alas! vice was there, the 
progeny and the parent of a perverse faith. They had forsaken 
God, and God had forsaken them. 

Yet not wholly. I observed that the man whom I had seen 
so furiously driving the sellers out of the temple was goin 
about doing good. His first violence was by no means a speci- 
men of his general character. He was the most patient teacher 
I ever heard. No longsermons, but pithy, weighty, impressive, 
short ; as some one says, an ocean of matter in a drop of words, 
And then his manner too. O how simple and convincing, 
Such an eye—such tones—such an aspect—such a voice. He 
had a way of closing his hand and extending his little finger, 
and moving hisarm with such a calm, collected air, as was more 
terrible than any violence I could imagine. His mode of pro- 
nouncing the word hell, damnation, the worm that never dies, 
the fire that never quenched, was very peculiar. Instead of 
collecting all the rage of vindictive justice into his eye, and 
ohne these terrible words in tones of harsh denunciation, 

e would clothe them in such melting notes of pathos and pity, 
that all his auditors would weep. 0, said I, it is a reality; he 
believes every word he speaks. 

I saw him take his stand on a knoll of ground, which ancient 
simplicity called a mountain, and his disciples gathered around 
him as if anxious to hear. One thing was remarkable, and 
that was, he opened his mouth betore he spake. He orenen nis 
MUUTH AND TAUGHT THEM. ‘There are some very worthy clergy- 
men who say very good things, that can hardly be said to open 
their mouths. They mumble and whisper, and speak inwardly 
like ventriloquists, whereas Plato says if you have got anything 
to say that it is worth saying, you should throw it out with a 
shout, and speak as if you were inearnest. This is preaching— 
xnpugars +3 tvayyédiov, This divine man proclaimed it like a 
herald, so that all around the mount, to the very bottom, could 
hear his voice. 

He told them in the first place what a fine thing poverty 
was—virtuous poverty—and howe every one should consent to 
be poor for conscience’ sake. He said that mourning was not so 
bad a thing, especially for one’s sins. He cautioned them against 
private and political controversies, going to war and fighting 
duels, which he said was not the best way to live in peace. He 
said when a man was tired of sin, and wished to be good, it was 
the first spark of a celestial fire lighted in his breast. He cau- 
tioned them not even to whip their horses, oxen, or mules, in & 
cruel manner, if they expected to be favored at last. But 
above all things he told them—the motive was most important 
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—as the heart was,sowastheman. He told them to be peace- 
makers, since the world was full of peace-breakers ; and he as- 
sured them if they ever expected to go to heaven, it would not 
be by conquering the Romans, or freeing their country, but by 
carrying a very heavy cross—perhaps all the way. Some of 
them, I could see, were very much disappointed, and yet they 
admired him ; they never heard such preaching before, for he 
taught them as one having authority from Heaven. 

When he came down from the mount I saw him do a great 
many wonders, though nothing so wonderful as his preaching, 
for that was profoundly original. I saw a poor, scabby, loath- 
some wretch come to him, - touched him, and he was healed. 
He had all the bloom of youth, and the activity of health. 
Sometimes he would command a:sick man to walk and a lame 
man to dance, and they would obey, and be well ever after. 
Once he stood by the grave of a dead man and commanded him 
to come forth; and he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave clothes, and his face was bound about with 
a napkin. Jesus said unto them, loose him and let him go. 
Then some ceased and some began to weep. 

But some of his miracles did not give me so much satisfac- 
tion. I was perplexed at them. I noticed that when they 
brought him a man that I thought crazy, or affected with some 


natural distemper, this divine teacher would affect to hold a 
discourse with some demon within him; and when he was 
healed, would say that he had cast out adevil. This Se 


me, and suggested some scrupulous ideas which I wished to 
remove. I turned to the old man in the boat and said to him, 
“Father Pilot, you have been skimming these banks a long 
time. This man does many wonderful works. But he pretends 
to cast out devils. Pray tell me what is it to cast out a devil.” 
“You rogue you,” said he, “ you are brim full of the material- 
ism of your own age. You belong to the nineteenth century. 
You half make a difficulty, and then you expect me to solve it. 
Philosophy just now happens to incline to materialism.* But 
there are wonderful revolutions in human speculation Wait 
until the 2900 century and perhaps no one will think of asking 
your question. Who knows the power of nature or the springs 
of this vast machine. The works of nature obviously originate 
in spirit, and God alone knows them. When we cannot reach 
His wisdom, we may find our own ignorance.” 

_ Thad the greatest curiosity to see this remarkable preacher 
in his repose as well as his action, for he almost seemed to have 
no repose; sometimes he would go up into a mountain and 





* The rage for Spiritual Rappings has raised us to quite another extreme. 
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spend a whole night in prayer. I always thought that a man 
of action was seen full as much in his sleep as in his labor, and 
if I wished to paint Napoleon, the man of ceaseless enterprise, 
I would seize the moment when he threw himself on the snow 
at the descent of the Alps near the Castle of Bard, and all his 
army filed before him as he was asleep. It was the sleep of a 
restless conqueror. It marked the man. I looked and sawa 
lake of pure blue water; the night winds sighed over it; the 
clouds began to gather, and a few fishermen were rowing, im- 
patient to reach a distant shore. I looked into the cuddy at 
the stern, and there, propt by a few fishermen’s jackets, on a 
board of cedar, lay the light of the world, the lamp of wisdom, 
for a few hours asleep. Roe impressive ; it spoke his charae- 
ter; it was the only time he had to sleep. Even then he was 
frugal of his time, for he was crossing to a new scene of action. 
But soon the darkness began to increase, and all the stars were 
blotted from the sky. The gentle zeyphr which hitherto 
swept the waters and rolled them into ripples, was turned toa 
violent gale. The waves rolled fearfully, and the ship was cov- 
ered with spray; the disciples were alarmed, and went to the 
little cabin to awake their slumbering teacher. He arose with 
majestic simplicity, rebuked the tempest, and all the uproar of 
the elements was hushed. Nature obeyed the voice of her in- 
carnate Lord. 

I had the greate8t curiosity to know two things. First, what 
success so consummate a preacher would have; and secondly, 
how his lite would end—whether with reverence and honor, or 
in persecution and death. As to his success, it was very small; 
all admired, but few obeyed him; and hence I learned the fol- 
lowing things. 1st. We must not rate a preacher’s merit by 
his success. 2d. That the human heart is very stubborn and 
hard. 3d. That remote consequences may be more important 
than immediate ones, for this divine teacher laid an immortal 
foundation ; and lastly, never to despair in a course appointed 
by God. We are all touching hidden springs and moving on 
everlasting lines. The best of teachers at first had the smallest 
success. 

The close of his life was mournful. He had begun his min- 
istry in a remote province. He was a country preacher, as we 
say, before he had a call to the city. He had chosen twelve sub- 
stantial men from middle life, by no means so ignorant or de- 
graded as has sometimes been represented, to be his constant 
companions and friends. After long living in comparative ob- 
seurity, he went up to the city, to inspect its manners, to face 
its powers, and to rectify its errors. Never was there such @ 
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conflict. It was darkness meeting light. He touched the 
mitre of the high-priest and it turned to a bundle of filth} 

The temple seemed to lose all its magnificence, and the 
sacrifices all their solemnity. Rage and malice seemed to fill 
the hearts of his enemies, and even his disciples were perplexed 
and confounded. And as he went out of the temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto him, Master, see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here. And Jesus answering, said unto him, 
seest thow these great buildings? There shall not be left one 
stone upon outlin that shall not be thrown down. This bold 
speech was then reported, and it filled all the city with appre- 
hension and vengeance. What, said they, our great temple, 
which has been forty-six years in building; the centre of our 
hopes; the monument of our piety ; the fortress of our strength ; 
the habitation of our God. ho is this bold innovator, this 
pon of evil, who throws his wishes into his predictions. 

e hate him for his impiety, and we hate him still more for 
his virtues. We must destroy him, or he will destroy us. 

The priests held a council, and they consulted how they 
should put him to death. I looked into a dark room, lighted 
with lamps, and there was a company sitting about a round 
table, with a little Hebrew volume in the centre, and hosts of 
pamphlets in the Syriac language laying around it. The ques- 
tion was—Shall these manuscripts be worm-eaten ; shall they 
be committed to the flame, or shall the great law of self-preser- 
vation prevail? Some mentioned the glory of God. Ah! 
said the man at the top of the table on the highest bench, the 
glory of God is in this breast-plate; see how it shines. Here 
is the sardonyx, the topaz, the emerald, the carbuncle, the sap- 
phire, the jasper, the ligure, the agate, the amethyst, the chry- 
solite, the onyx, and the beryl. The glory of God protects 
my breast. y mitre must be restored to its ancient rever- 
ence. I am a mortal, I know; a worm, if you please; but 
when God sees fit to commit his glory to my protection, I shall 
not abandon it. The glory of God is the crucifixion of his 
foes ; for cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree. 

I noticed that the city was in a peculiar state. It was in a 
state of surveillance, and yet partially free. The natives were 
regarded by the great nation that protected them as a credul- 
ous, superstitious race, whose religion they allowed them be- 
cause they supposed in a few years it would fall by its own ab- 
surdity. They sent governors to protect and rob them, that is, 
men that had‘such a love of justice that they would permit no 
one to violate it but themselves. They were always talkin 
what a vile thing money was, advising everybody to throw it 
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away, or rome it under their feet like dirt, because, I sup- 
“pose, they wished to pick it up in handsful, for their own pri- 
vate benefit. One of these precious ministers of justice hap- 
pened to be in the city at this time, which was a great feast 
day, with a brigade of soldiers, a set of rowdies who came thi- 
ther, as their leaders said, to preserve order. The midnight 
council resolved to have him who had whipped the hypo- 
crites out of the temple brought before the Governor, to be put 
to death for high crimes and misdemeanors. They alleged that 
he spoke too much truth ; he did not time it well; he railed 
against men of high degree ; he was righteous overmuch; he 
was eaten up with zeal; he pretended to look into people’s 
hearts, which neither he nor any other man could see ; he in- 
jured the reputation of very respectable men; he had even 
torn off the robes of some of God’s own priests; he had spoken 
against the temple, and even gone so far as to say that splendid 
worship was nothing without the heart. In short, he was a 
very singular man, whose conduct, though absurd enongh, 
tended to throw all things into confusion, and as he appeared 
ambitious of martyrdom, it was best he should die. The Gov- 
ernor, I perceived, was one of those common-place sinners, 
who, if they are allowed to cheat, do not care to kill, and he 
was very reluctant to put him to death. But at last their 
clamors prevailed. He took a bowl of water, and washing his 
hands said—I think he is innocent ; but if you say he is guilty, 
take him, and kt him suffer the penalty of your own law. O 
that water! Did it—could it wash the stain from his cruel 
soul ? 

They took the condemned, and at first they began to mock 
him, and I supposed they were going to make a jest of the 
business—first bantering him, and then letting him go. But 
their malice was deeper. I saw them rend off his robe, and 
put a ragged one of mock purple on; I saw the crown of thorns, 
and the drops of blood rolling down his cheeks. They spit 
upon him; they struck him ; they smote him with the palms 
of their hands; they scourged his naked flesh—when he had 
fainted and fallen, they compelled him to arise and walk with 
tottering steps, bearing a heavy beam on his shoulders along 
the dolorous way. My heart fainted within me. I could not 
follow them. 

They went throngh the city to the northwest corner, when 
the walls intercepted my view. I knew there was a little hill 
there, but I did not see it. I wasa true disciple, for I followed 
him afar off. But 

What is that infernal shout? It seems to rend the heavens, 
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and it is the scream of infidel power and hypocrisy. Another 
scream—a louder shout, and all is still as death. You might 
hear the grasshopper as he eats the vegetation. But hark! 
What is that sound? One, two, three—it is a hammer. O 
my soul, they are driving the nails into the dying Son of God. 
The sound ceases. All is still as death. 

* x * * * * * 

But he rose; he burst the bars of death; he was seen as- 
cending by his disciples, and though deprived of his bodily pre- 
sence, he promised to be with them to the end of the world. 
He told them to go unto all nations, and tell the simple story 
of his death. Here I thought that our common histories mis- 
lead us. It did appear to me, looking right at these things on 
the banks of the river, that these men were not so ignorant and 
simple as has been sometimes represented. It is true, they were 
several of them fishermen; and what is a fisherman? He has 
asoul, I take it, and is susceptible of improvement. He must 
know how to manage a boat and catch fish, and that is more 
than some pedants can do, as I can testify. As to school edu- 
cation, the Jewish seminaries were then in such a wretched 
state, and their Rabbies such exquisite triflers, that Christ him- 
self could give his disciples no better lesson than prudently to 
avoid them. Here were twelve hardy men, taken from middle 
life, having in the outset probably what we call a common 
school education, and nearly three years in the school of the 
best teacher that ever enlightened our globe. How could he 
find better instruments to convert mankind ? 

He added, however, one more who was exact in all the trap- 
pings of conventional education, though he heartily despised 
them, and the more for knowing them. He entered Damascus 
a very different man from what he was when he left Jerusalem. 
I saw these disciples disperse in all paris of the world, telling 
their wondrous story. There was no dispute then whether 
Christianity had a historical basis. Germany was then almost 
as dark in her primitive ignorance as her astonishing learnin 
has made her since. The disciples then went, as far as I coul 
see, one to Parthia; another to Bartanaea. One went—I 
thought so, at least—as far as Malabar. All the most civilized 
world received their Messages. Parthians and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and in Asia; Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
in Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and stran- 
pers of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians. all 

eard the wonderful works of God. I noticed that the first 
went to great cities, because, I suppose, they were centres of 
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influence. In a great city, at a distance, I thought I saw two 
of the preachers suffer martyrdom. One of them was said— 
dvadxoromiaé7vai*—to be beheaded, being a man of some dignity. 
The other was crucified, with his head downward—trug awit 
agiacas wactw.t He was going out of the city to fly from the 
danger when he met his look, who told him that he was about 
to enter to be crucified again. It is needless to say that the 
disciple turned back, or rather, like me, he saw these things in 
a dream. 

Here the old man began to rock the boat, so that I thought 
I should fall into the river. Iwas about to call to him to stop, 
when I awoke, saying— 


Here I have seen things strange and profitable, 
Things that are fit my memory to impress, 

To shape my conduct, and also enable 

My heart the Gospel purpose to confess. 

O God, all gracious, can my soul do less 

Than trace these ancient wonders up to thee, 
When sins surround me, and when fears depress, 
Thy Son I worship—to his cross I flee ; 

He died for Adam’s race, and O! he died for me. 


Here endeth the second vision of the wretched Andover 
Student. 





* Eusebius’ Hist. Lib. ii, ¢. 25. + Do. Lib. iii, ¢. 1. 
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Arr. VL—NATURAL AND MORAL ABILITY AND INABILITY. 


A Discourse on Human Ability and Inability. By Benner 
Tyter, D. D., President and Professor of Christian Theology, 
in the Theological Institute of Connecticut. 1854. 


A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Tyler, in Reply to his Discourse on 
Human Ability and Inability. By Joszru Harvey, D. D., 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Thompsonville, Conn. 
1855. 


A Letter to the Rev. Joseph Harvey, D. D., in Reply to his 
Strictures on a Sermon of the Author, entitled “ A Dis- 
course on Human Ability and Inability. By Brenner Tyter, 
D.D. 1855. 


A Second Letter to the Rev. Dr. Tyler, on Human Ability and 
Inability. By Joseru Harvey, D. D. 1855. 


A controversy has arisen on this subject, in a ma ge where 
it might least have been expected,—in New England, in Con- 
necticut. Some months ago, the Rev. Dr. Tyler published a 
sermon on “ Human Ability and Inability,” in which he en- 
deavored to show, in accordance with the views which have 
been long entertained on the subject, that men are naturally 
able to keep the commands of God ; or, to use his own words, 
that “ God does not require of men what they have no power 
todo.” This he argues very conclusively from the just charac- 
ter of God, and from the nature of his requirements. It would 
seem that no one would listen to his reasonings on these topics, 
and not be convinced. And yet all are not convinced. The 
Rev. Dr. Harvey, formerly a Congregational minister, but now 
a Presbyterian of the old school, addresses a long letter to Dr. 
Tyler, in reply to his sermon. He objects to the doctrine of 
the sermon, that it is not contained in the text; that it is at 
variance with other parts of the discourse; that it is not sus- 
tained, either by the arguments adduced to support it, or by 
the authorities to which the author appeals, or by the Scrip- 
tures ; and thatit is highly objectionable, on account of its ten- 
dencies. Dr. Harvey believes that men are under obligations 
to obey the commands of God, vecause they are moral agents, 
and have all the faculties implied in moral agency ; Ae 


et 
that they have no ability of any kind to obey. To this Dr. 
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Tyler replies, (in a published letter.) that Dr. Harvey’s moral 
agency is the same as natural ability, in every thing except the 
terms ; that where there are the faculties of moral agency, in a 
sane and healthy condition, there is natural ability, and vice 
versa ; so that the controversy is one of mere words and phrases, 

In his second letter, Dr. Harvey expresses his satisfaction 
with the explanations of Dr. Tyler, but insists that his own 
use of terms is the best. It is safer to talk of the sinner’s free 
moral agency, than of his natural ability, because of the 
equivocal character of the term ability; because the general 
usage of the church is against it; because it is unscriptural 
and antiscriptural, and calculated to mislead and deceive. It 
seems that Dr. Harvey was formerly a believer in natural 
ability, but he has grown wiser of late, and now prefers to as 
cribe to the sinner no more than an unembarrassed moral 
agency. 

Thus far, at this writing, the controversy has proceeded. It 
may be protracted to greater lengths, but we think not; be- 
cause the question is now reduced to one of mere words, and 
Dr. Tyler says, at the close of his letter, “ I now drop the dis 
cussion, with the full purpose not to resume it, unless there 
shall be more occasion for it, than I now anticipate. My age 
and the state of my health forbid my engaging in a protracted 
controversy ; nor can I believe that such a controversy, on this 
subject, would be for the edification of the church.” 

We propose not to remark on these pamphlets, farther than 
to say, that the venerable authors have discussed the question 
between them with much keenness and ability, and in a kind, 
fraternal spirit. They differ, it seems, only in words; and yet 
words have some importance attached tothem. Next to clear- 
ness and correctness of thought, on any subject, is correctness 
of expression. Fatal errors in religion have sometimes arisen 
from an unguarded, unfortunate use of terms. It should be 
the aim of every religious teacher, not only to maintain sound- 
ness in the faith, but to use “sownd speech which cannot be 
condemned.” 

We are believers in the distinction between natural and 
moral ability and inability ; and in what follows, we shall en- 
deavor to vindicate this distinction ; to show its nature, and 
its importance in theology. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this distinction originated 
with President Edwards and his followers, or that it is confined 
to New England. It is as old, for aught we know, as the cre 
tion; as old, certainly, as the use of words, and the construc- 
tion of sentences, by the human race. We find it in all lan 
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ages, ancient and modern. We find it in all books, and in 
reference to all sorts of subjects ; so that those who are inclin- 
ed to repudiate it find it exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
tosucceed.* The py dvvanes of the Greek, the non possum of 
the Latin, the ne puts pas of the French, the little cannot of 
the English, are continually used in two different senses ; the 
one expressing what is called a moral, the other a natural ina- 
bility ; the one a mere inability of disposition or will, the other 
an inability without the will, and over which the will has no 
power. We ask an obliging and pious friend to lift for us a 
weight of five hundred pounds. He replies, “I cannot do it.” 
We ask him to go to some place of amusement on the Sab- 
bath. He replies again, “1 cannot do it.” In both cases, he 

leads (and pleads properly, as terms are used) an inability. 
Bat who does not see that here are two kinds of inability ? 
My friend has no natural power to lift the weight. He could 
not lift it, if he would. He has the natural power to comply 
with the other request, and lacks only the willing mind. 

We ask a companion, who is with us in the field, to leap to 
the top of a precipice, fifty feet high. He says, “I cannot.” 
Bat having clambered to the top, we ask him to leap down. 
He says again, “I cannot.” His answer is the same in terms. 
He is unable either to leap up, or to leap down. But clearly, 
the inability in the two cases is not of the same nature. My 
companion could not leap up the precipice, if he would; but 
he could break his neck by leaping down, if he was so in- 
clined. 

The distinction here illustrated is that between natural and 
moral ability, and inability. It isa distinction, as we said, 
which runs through all Janguagues, and all books. It occurs 
continually in common conversation. Not one of us passes a 
single day, unless we pass it in utter solitude, without repeat- 


ee 





* In replying to the sinner’s plea of inability, the late Dr. Witherspoon says: 
“O that you would but consider what sort of inability you are under to keep 
the commandments of God! Is it natural, or is it moral? Is it a real want 
of ability, or is it only a want of will? Is it anything more than the deprav- 
ity and corruption of your hearts?” Works, vol. i, p. 215. 

The Princeton Review says: “ We readily admit that men have the natural 
faculties to obey God ; in other words, that they are moral agents. And this 
is often what is meant by natural ability. We admit, also, that the inability of 
sinners is a moral inability, inasmuch as it relates to moral subjects, arises from 
moral causes, and is removed by a moral change.” Bib. Repertory, vol. 14, 
ie 482. In a sermon, entitled “ Adam and Christ,” by Rev. E. C. Wines, D. D., 
ately published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, the writer ascribes 
no other inability to the sinner, than that of will, and says expressly: 
“Through this mighty Restorer (Christ) it is in the power of every one of you 
to rise from the death and shame, and misery of sit, to a life that shall know 
no end.” p. 70. 


VOL. XIII. 25 
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edly using the words can and cannot in the two senses above 
indicated. This distinction shows itself very often in the Bible, 
and that, too, in connection with a great variety of subjects, 
In the following passages, the inability spoken of is obviously 
natural. ‘“ When Eli was laid down in his place, and _ his 
eyes began to wax dim that he could not see.” 1 Sam. iii, 9, 
“The magicians did so with their enchantments to bring forth 
lice, but they could not.” Ex. viii, 18. The men in the ship with 
Jonah “rowed hard to bring it to the land, but they could not,” 
Jonah i, 13. “I besought thy disciples to cast out the evil 
spirits, and they could not.” Luke ix, 40. 

In the passages which follow, an entirely different kind of 
inability is spoken of. Joseph’s brethren “ hated him and 
could not speak peaceably unto him.” Gen. xxxvii, 4. “ How can 
that which is unsavory be eaten without salt?” Job vi,6. “We 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard.” 
Acts iv,20. “Ihave married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come.” Luke xiv,20 In each of these cases, there is obvious! 
no lack of capacity, of natural power. ‘The inability is wholly 
of a moral nature,—the inability of will. 

In establishing the fact of the distinction in question, we 
have indicated, to some extent, the nature and grounds of it. 
Natural ability has respect to the natural capacity or faculties 
of an individual. Moral ability has respect to the disposition, 
the concurrent will, or which is the same, to the volendeaa 
motive, with which the will always coincides. We have the 
natural ability to do whatever is within the reach of our nat- 
ural capacity, faculty or powers,—those with which the God of 
nature has endowed us. We have the moral ability to do 
whatsoever, under the influence of the predominant motive, 
we are inclined, disposed, or willing to do. 

Some writers who admit the distinction between natural and 
moral ability in respect to outward actions, doubt whether it 
can be applied to our internal exercises and affections. We 
are morally able to perform an outward act, when we are dis 
posed to perform it. But this disposition is itself an internal 
moral exercise; and when are we morally able to put forth 
that? Will it be said, “ when we are disposed to put it forth!” 
But this implies a disposition before the first, which is absurd. 

The difficulty here arises from overlooking the amhiguities 
of this chameleon word disposition, and confounding the differ- 
ent senses in which it is used. This word occurs in common 
conversation, and in our discussions on moral subjects, in the 
three following senses: 1. There is the ulterior disposition,—a 
state of mind, and not an evercise, a proclivity, preparation, 
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or dis-po-sition (using the word in its most literal, etymologi- 
cal sense) for the performance of an action. In this sense, the 
disposition may operate as a motive, but is not an exercise, and 
has not in itself any moral character. 2. There is the sentient 
disposition,—an emotion, a feeling, lying altogether in the re- 
gion of the sensibilities; a motive to action, but not action, 
and possessing, as before, (except so far as it is yielded to,) no 
moral character. 3. There is the voluntary disposition,— 
which is an internal, voluntary affection, which has a moral 
character, which prompts to outward action, and in which the 
right or the wrong of the outward action entirely consists. 
There is nothing sinful or holy in the mere moving of the mus- 
cles of the body, except as these are set in motion by the in- 
ward disposition, using the word in the voluntary sense. 

Here, it will be seen, are three obviously different senses of 
the word disposition, (and the same may be said of the paral- 
lel word inclination ;) and when these are confounded, (as they 
frequently are,) no wonder that confusion and error should be 
the consequences.* 

We say that a person is morally able to perform an outward 
action, when he is disposed or inclined to perform it; using 
the words in the third or voluntary sense. But we say that a 
person is morally able to put forth some internal voluntary ex- 
ercise or affection,—for example, to submit to God; when he 
is disposed or inclined to do it, we use the words in another 
sense. We refer to the predominating motive, which consti- 
tutes a disposition, in one of both of the motive senses. 

With the explanation here given, we see no more difficulty 
in applying the distinction between natural and moral ability 
to our internal exercises, than to overt actions. ‘We have natural 
ability for the performance of both, when we have the requisite 
faculties in a sane, healthy, working condition. We have moral 
ability for the performance of both, when we have a disposi- 
tion to perform them ; not using the word disposition, however, 
in both cases, in the same sense. The disposition moving to 
outward action is a voluntary disposition, while the disposition 
to put forth internal voluntary exercises is a motive disposition, 
made up of the state and feelings of the mind, which go to 
influence the will. Keeping in view these different senses of: 
the word, there is no absurdity in saying that there may be a 





* The word motive, like disposition, is used in three senses. There is the 
intellectual motive, the sentient motive, and the voluntary motive. The volun- 
tary motive corresponds to the voluntary disposition. It consists of internal 
voluntary exercises, which move to outward action, and in which the right or 
the wrong of such action whelly consists 
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disposition before the first. Before every voluntary disposition, 
there must be a motive disposition, under the influence of 
which the former is mrser dows or brought into exercise. 

It is inquired by those who deny natural ability, whether we 
mean to say that depraved man is able, of Azmself, to turn to 
God and do his duty. Before answering this inquiry, we must 
be permitted to ask how much is intended by it. If you mean 
to inquire whether man is able to do his duty endependently of 
God, without the support of His hand, and the direction of His 
providence, we answer, no. In this sense, we can do nothing 
of ourselves. We cannot act atall, or subsist a moment. It is 
in God that “we live, and move, and have our being.” But 
if you mean to ask whether men are naturally able to do their 
duty, without the special aid and influences of the Holy Spirit, 
we answer, yes. The Holy Spirit is given, not to impart new 
natural ability, but new moral ability; not to bestow new nat- 
ural faculties, but to stir us up to new obedience; to make us 
willing to exert the faculties we have in the service and for the 
glory of God. 

There is an important difference between God’s general, 
providential influence and agency, and the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit. The former is exerted constantly, in all places, 
and at all times; the latter is bestowed or withheld, according 
to His pleasure. Our need of the former lies in the fact that 
we are creatures—dependent creatures ; our need of the latter 
in the fact that we are sinners, estranged from God, and averse 
to duty. We must have the former, if we are to exist at all, or 
do anything, good or evil. We may exist without the latter, 
and be free, responsible agents, though it is certain that we 
shall never do our duty. The former kind of influence would 
be necessary for us, if we had never sinned, or if Christ had 
never died for our sins; while the latter is the gift of sovereign 
mercy, flowing to us through a Redeemer. 

It is objected to what has been called natural ability, that if 
possessed at all, it must be a wseless, worthless endowment; 
since, unless united with moral ability, or a moving, concurrent 
will, it accomplishes nothing in a way of action. It is admit- 
ted that mere natural ability, or faculties alone, accomplish 
nothing. Still, it does not follow that this kind of ability is of 
no importance. Are not our faculties of body and mind im- 
portant to us? What could we do, or how subsist as moral 
beings, without them? If mere natural ability accomplishes 
nothing in a way of action, it is certain that nothing can be 
accomplished without it. 

Besides, this kind of ability constitutes the ground and the 
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measure of our moral obligation. We are morally bound to 
do, and God justly holds us responsible for doing, all the good 
which He has given us the natural ability, the capacity to ac- 
complish. We may not do this, or any part of it; but our 
neglect does not release us from the bonds of obligation. As 
God has given us our faculties, He may justly require us to ex- 
ercise them all in His service. And this is a// that He can 
justly require. Should He command us to exert powers which 
He had not given us—should He command us to love Him 
with more than all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength; 
the requisition would be unreasonable. 

Again; natural ability is essential to free agency, and the 
ground of it. We must have the power to choose or refuse— 
to turn this way, that, or the other—to act differently from 
what we do, or how can we be said to act freely. 

But to this it is objected, by those who deny natural ability, 
that men have no natural power to choose or refuse, or to act, 
in any case, differently from what they do. But if this be so, 
how, we ask again, can they be said to act freely? And how 
are they praise or blameworthy for their actions? That benev- 
olent individual, who risked his own life to save yours, had 
he no power of any kind to do differently? Then why did 
you thank him? And why feel under any obligations to him, 
more than to the bridge you go over, or to the chair which 
supports you? And so the thief, who broke into your neigh- 
bor’s house the other night, had he no power of any kind to 
act differently? Then how was he to blame? And why should 
he be imprisoned and punished? And the sinner, who violates 
every command of the decalogue, has he no natural ability, no 
— to do better? Then why should God reprove and blame 
im, and threaten to punish him for his sins ? 

But it is needless to argue so plain a question. This is a point 
on which the common sense of all men speaks out; nor will 
she be silenced by any of our quibbles or sophistries. We all 
know, when we rise up, that we have power to sit; when we 
walk, that we have power to stand; when we speak, that we 
have power to be silent ; when we turn to the right hand, that 
we have the requisite ability to turn to the left. We all know 
that we have power to act otherwise than we do; and that 
without this power (which is no other than natural ability) we 
should have no freedom, no moral responsibility, no sense of 
good or ill desert for any of our actions. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as a settled point—as well settled as anything can be 
on the ground of the universal consciousness and experience of 
mankind—that we are not constrained or necessitated, by a nat 
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ural necessity, to act just as we do; that in every case of u- 
embarrassed freedom, we have the power of acting differeitly; 
and this consideration is conclusive, not only as to the fact of 
natural ability, but as to its being essential to moral freedom,* 

Thus far we have had to do chiefly with those who deny nat. 
ural ability. There are others who would exclude mora/ abil- 
ity and inability, at least from the nomenclature of theology, 
If the moral cannot is no other than a will not, then why not 
drop it altogether, and use wi// not in its stead ¢ 

To this we answer, first of all, that the moral cannot is found 
in all parts of the Bible; so that without recognizing the dis- 
tinction between natural and moral inability, the Bible cannot 
be rightly interpreted or understood. 

Nor is this slenuniony peculiar to the Bible. It is found, 
as we have said, in all languages, and in all books. It occurs 
continually in common conversation, and in reference to all sub- 
jects. Hence, to exclude it altogether from theology, would be 
to render the language of theology entirely different, in this re 
spect, from any other language. 

Besides, there is a propriety in this peculiar phraseology. 
This is evident from the general currency which it has obtained. 
It is also evident from the facts of the case. A moral inability 
is a real inability; very different in its nature from a natural 
inability, but not the less real. In every case of moral inabil- 
ity, though there may be the requisite faculties, there is wanting 
the predominant motive and the concurrent will, without which 
no action will be performed. 

It should be further remarked, that the moral cannot is not 
altogether synonymous with will not. It expresses indisposi- 
tion, aversion, unwillingness, with much greater emphasis and 
strength. It is sometimes said of sinners, that they will not 
come to Christ. But when their criminal aversion to Christ is 
to be set forth in all its energy, the moral cannot is used. 
“No man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him.” It would but feebly set forth the moral per- 
fection of an angel, to say that he wi// not sin against God. We 
rather say, he cannot. It would be an equally inadequate use 





* The late Dr. Emmons teaches, in one of his sermons, that “ men have the 
natural power to frustrate the decrees of God.” (Works, vol. iv, p. 304.) This 
has been thought by sume to be a strange and almost blasphemous assertion ; 
and yet it is but a startling annunciation of the plain, common-sense truth, 
that men have natural power to act differently from what they do. Men d 
fulfill God's decrees. They have natural power to do differently ; and have the 
natural power to frustrate them. And this shows that in fulfilling them men 
agt with perfect freedom, and are as justly responsible as though there had been 
no decree in the case. 
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of terms to say of Satan, that he wid not submit to God and 
return to his duty. [He cannot. Yet in both these cases, the 
cannot is altogether of a moral nature. 

We have the strongest use of the moral cannot, when it is 
applied, as it is in the Scriptures, to the Supreme Being. “ Your 
new moons and solemn assemblies, I cannot away with, (Is. i, 
13.) “In hope of eternal life, which God, that cannot lie, 
promised before the world began,” (Tit. i, 2.) “ He abideth 
faithful; he cannot deny himself,” (2 Tim. ii, 13.) In each of 
these cases the cannot expresses, not the want of natural abil- 
ity, but the infinite aversion of the mind of God to everything 
that is wrong. It would confer no honor upon the Supreme 
Being to deny his natural ability to do wrong; for if he has no 
natural ability, or (which is the same) no faculties, no capacity 
to do wrong, he has none to do right, or to do anything of a 
moral nature. He is not a moral agent, and has no mal cha- 
racter whatever. But we do honor God, when we deny His 
moral ability to do wrong: for this implies that, though natu- 
rally able, as a moral agent, to do wrong, he never will do it; 
he is infinitely and immutably averse to it. 

With a few words ‘as to the importance of the distinction 
between natural and moral ability and inability, we close the 
discussion. 

We have before said that, without this distinction, it is im- 
possible that the Bible should be rightly understood: since the 
two kinds of ability are often referred to in the Bible. It may 
be further added, that without a knowledge of this distinction, 
it is impossible that the condition of the impenitent sinner 
should be rightly understood. He is represented in Scripture 
as being, in some sense, unable to come to Christ and do his 
duty. But how unable? If naturally unable, then he has a 
sufficient excuse for not doing his duty—the same that he has 
for not lifting the mountains, or creating worlds. But if his 
inability is altogether an aversion of will, constituting a rooted 
indisposition to come to Christ and obey the Gospel, then he 
has no good excuse. This inability, being wholly of the moral 
kind, is criminal; and the greater it be, the more criminal. 

Again, without maintaining the distinction here insisted on, 
it is impossible, with any show of consistency, to give the right 
directions to the inquiring sinner. Those who regard his inabil- 
ity as natural—one which he has no power of any kind to over- 
come, can only direct him to read, and pray, and use means 
with such a heart as he has, and wait for God to give him a 
better heart. While those who take the other view will feel 
no hesitation in directing him, as God does, to make to himself 
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a new heart, and a new spirit: to repent of sin, and believe the 
Gospel. 

It may be further said, that without understanding the dis. 
tinction in question, our need of the Holy Spirit, and the nature 
of his operations, cannot be rightly understood. We need the 
Holy Spirit, not to increase our natural ability ; not to give us 
any new faculties, or natural powers; our difficulty on this sub- 
ject lies, not in the want of faculties, but in the abuse of them. 
But we do need the influences of the Holy Spirit to overcome 
our moral inability, the natural aversion of our hearts to God, 
and to make us w7/ling, in the day of His power—willing to 
use the faculties which God has given us in His service, and 
for His glory. 

We only add, that the distinction here illustrated requires to 
be understood, since without it, it is impossible to refute the 
eavils of the captious, or to vindicate the ways of God to men. 
Not a few of those objections which are urged against God, and 
the claims of His Gospel, owe all their plausibility to a con- 
founding of the distinction between natural and moral ability 
and inability. “I know thee, that thou art an hard man, reap- 
ing where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
not strewed ; requiring more of your servants than they have 
any power to perform, and then punishing them for not fulfill- 
ing a requirement so unreasonable.” Now what shall be said 
to objections such as these? How shall they be met and an- 
swered, but by recurring to the obvious distinction between nat- 
ural and moral ability 4 God does not require of His creatures 
beyond what they have the natural ability, the capacity, the 
faculties to perform. He justly blames them, and will punish 
them unless they repent, not for failing to perform impossibil- 
ities, but for the perverseness of their hearts, and their volun- 
tary rejection of His law and His Gospel.* 





* Since writing the above, we have received an additional pamphlet, on the 
eame subject, in the form of a letter to Dr. Tyler, by the Rev. Ira Case, of 
Claremont, N. H. Mr. Case was formerly a pupil of Dr. Tyler, and speaks of 
himself as a young man; a fact which might be inferred from his letter, even 
if he had not stated it. He takes his venerable instructor to task without cer 
emony; charges him with preaching “ absurdity and nonsense”—“ intolerable 
nonsense ;” and calls upon him to “ blot out” ne inconsiderable part of his dis- 
course. And “let your retraction,” says he, ‘ be as public as you have made 
your doctrine. Resolve never again, in the pulpit and from the press, to en- 
courage, and strengthen, and justify the confidence of men in their own 
strength. Abandon for ever the practice of wielding this tremendously eff- 
cient instrument” (natural ability) “ for inflating the self sufficiency of sinners.” 
“The doctrine of your discourse may be wafted over the land, like thistle 
seed, on the wings of the wind ; it may take its seat in every chair of theology 
in New England, or the world; it may issue forth its poisonous streams from 
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Ant. VIL—REVIEW OF DR. LORD'S LETTER OF INQUIRY. 


“ A Letter of Inquiry to Ministers of the Gospel of all Denom- 
inations, on Slavery. By a Norruern Prespyter.” 


A Lerrer bearing the above title has been published in Bos- 
ton, and sent, more or less extensively, to those to whom it pur- 
ports to be addressed. It is from a minister of New England, 
of learning, ability and elevated standing, who writes seriously, 
earnestly, under a deep impression of duty, and who is emi- 
nently worthy to be treated with respect and candid considera- 
tion.* This letter appears in a pamphlet of some thirty-two 
octavo pages, and consists, almost entirely, of questions. These 
questions, nearly one hundred in all, remind one of a luxuriant, 
creeping vine, which, though springing from one root frequent- 
ly strikes into the fruitful soil new roots, and sends out in ever 
direction, so many far-reaching branches, all interlaced with 
each other, that it is difficult to tell whence they spring or 
where they terminate. The author has, however, arranged his 
questions in eleven classes, designed to present as many dis- 
tinct phases of his subject. Although nothing is affirmed, yet 
the design of the writer manifestly is to maintain that Slavery 
is a divine institution, of great benefit to the world, which 
ought, particularly in this country, to be strongly supported 
and widely extended. 

To treat each of these numerous questions in detail, would 
be a needlessly laborious work. We have aimed to ascertain 
the intention of the writer in each of his divisions, and shall 
state the same, as fairly as possible, in a corresponding number 
of distinct propositions, with the proofs adduced; which will 





still more numerous pulpits, which shamelessly boast of their Calvinism, or 
their New England theology; it may cut the sinews of strength, and extin- 
guish the very life of a multitude of churches ; it may inflate the self-sufficiency 
of all who go about to establish their own righteousness; it may grieve the 
hearts of many, who deeply feel, and wish all to feel, that when they are weak, 
then are they strong.” (pp. 15, 16,28) And yet Mr. Case intimates, that if 
Dr. Tyler only means, that “sinners are able, but disinclined to obey the Divine 
commands,”—the very thing, certainly, that Dr. T. does mean,—he could accept 
the statement. 

_ We need say no more of this strange letter. If Mr. Case is to do much good 
in the world, he must reform not only his doctrine, but his manners, He must 
learn to treat his betters with more of courtesy and humility. 

* Rev, Nathan Lord, D. D., President of Dartmouth College. 
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be carefully considered. To these propositions we will now 
attend in their order. 

I. It ought to be seriously considered whether Slavery may 
not be of divine origin ; and of course right in principle, not- 
withstanding any wrong use which has been lt of it. 

The distinction between a principle, or ordinance, and its 
abuses, is a fair one, which should always be carefully obsery- 
ed. The fact that the marriage relation, parental authority, 
and civil government, in the hands of wicked or misjudgin 
men, are often sadly perverted, and attended with deplorable 
consequences, is no proof that they are not of divine origin 
and essential to the best state of the world. The Sabbath is 
by many made a day of sinful dissipation ; but is still in itself 
a sacred and most precious institution. In like manner, the 
mere fact that many evil consequences result from Slavery, as 
generally practiced, does not prove that the system is funda- 
mentally wrong; neither do any occasional good results prove 
that it is essentially right. But as its effects, morally consid- 
ered, have generally been evil, it is but reasonable, in the ab- 
sence of any positive proof to the contrary, to think that the 
thing in itself, cannot be right, and never was sanctioned bya 
God of infinite wisdom and goodness. 

That marriage, parental and civil government, the Sabbath 
and the public worship of God, are divine institutions notwith- 
standing their abuses, is a matter of positive proof; and who- 
ever maintains that Slavery is a divine ordinance, is bound to 
substantiate his position by evidences equally direct and con- 
vincing. It is a great question, on which the liberty and hap- 
piness of millions of our fellow men is suspended, and ought 
not to be decided hastily. If God has expressly authorized 
one part of the human family to enslave another part, they 
have an absolute right to do so, but without such authority the 
act must be utterly unjustifiable, and eminently criminal. Of 
this our author is aware; and accordingly addresses himself 
earnstly to the difficult work of proving that Slavery is indeed 
a divine institution—that God has established and approved of 
it. With what success we shall presently see. ; 

It must, however, in this place be observed, that one point 
of vital importance in discussing this subject, namely, in what 
sense the term Slavery is used, is strangely left undefined by 
this advocate of the system. But as his object evidently is to 
defend the institution which exists in this country, we may 
learn from the laws which have established it, and which regu- 
late its administration, what it is. Judge Stroud, in his 
“Sketch of the laws relating to Slavery,” remarks, “The car- 
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dinal principle of Slavery, that the slave is not to be ranked 
among sentient beings, but among things, obtains as law 
in all these [slaveholding] States.” The law of South Car- 
olina thus lays down the principle, “ Slaves should be deemed, 
held, taken, reputed and adjudged in law to be chattels per- 
sonal in the hands of their owners and possessors, and their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, to all intents, construc- 
tions, and purposes whatsoever.” In Louisiana, “ A slave is 
one who is in the power of a master to whom he belongs; the 
master may sell him, dispose of his person, his industry and 
his labor ; he can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire any- 
thing, but what must belong to his master.” “Slavery,” 
says one great American Lexicographer, is “ the state of entire 
subjection of one person to the will of another.” It is to this 
state of absolute subjection then, in which the person of one, 
with all his capacities, powers, and possessions, is seized and 
held by another as his property, that the argument of the 
Northern Presbyter must be referred, for this is American 
Slavery. And he asserts, 

II. That Slavery is an institution of God, according to nat- 
ural religion. 

Natural religion properly denotes that knowledge of the 
trae God, and of our duty to him, which is, or may be, derived | 
from a study of the works of nature, attended with conscien- 
tious endeavors to fulfill our obligations thus ascertained. That 
it is possible to obtain some true knowledge of God and of our 
duty to him from a contemplation of his works is evident from 
the Apostle’s declaration, that “The invisible things of him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godhead, so that they,” the heathen who have not the light of 
divine revelation, “are without excuse.” The infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness-of God, and his universal providence in 
supplying the wants of his creatures, of every order, may be 
learned by the light of nature, and consequently the duty of 
supreme love and reverence towards him and of kindness to- 
wards his creatures, because they are his, and in imitation of 
hisown example. But how it can from the same premises be 
inferred that it is the will of God that one part of mankind 
should enslave another part—that they are religiously bound 
to do so—to an unsophisticated mind may well seem impossi- 
ble. But our Presbyter, with characteristic honesty, states 
the train of thought which has led him to this conclusion. 

He has observed that in God’s providential government of 
this disordered system, frosts, mildews, earthquakes, and volea- 
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noes, sickness, pain and death, are permitted and made subser. 
vient to important ends; that the weaker animals are subject- 
ed to the stronger, and given to them for their sustenance; 
and that all irrational animals are made subject to the domin- 
ion of man, to be used for his benefit without regard to their 
own convenience ; he has furthermore seen that among men, 
while some are ignorant, weak, imprudent, vicious, savage, and 
in all respects degraded, others are cultivated, powerful, and in 
most respects decidedly their superiors; that ignorance and 
vice, left to their own tendency, go down to still deeper degra- 
dation and wretchedness; and hence has been induced to think 
that it might be for the benefit of these degraded classes to be 
enslaved by the more powerful, and thus reduced to the neces- 
sity of practicing industry, of abandoning their barbarism, 
and of becoming more cultivated and conformed to the man- 
ners and customs of their superiors; that Slavery to them 
would be a reforinatory institution; and hence concludes that 
it is the will of God, as gathered from the light of nature, that 
those who judged themselves competent should reduce their 
inferiors to a state of Slavery, with a view to their elevation 
and the general good of mankind—that it is their religious 
duty todo so! That the justice and mercy and all the perfee- 
tions of God require that it should be done ! 

But what is all this but vague conjecture, without one parti- 
cle of proof? How does it follow that because there are con- 
vulsions and calamities in the natural world there should be 
corresponding ones in the moral? that because stronger beasts 
devour the weaker, the stronger portion of mankind should act 
like beasts of prey towards their inferiors? or that the best 
mode of elevating and reforming the ignorant, imbecile, and 
vicious of our race is to enslave them? Pow does it appear 
from the light of nature that this course of severe oppression 
is better adapted to reform them, than one of manifest compas- 
sion and kindness, which should interfere with none of their 
rights, but leave them in the full enjoyment of rational liberty, 
with all its proper privileges? The Saviour surely made no 
reference to the duty of ensiaving men, with a view to reform 
them. If that had been his method, it would have been appro- 
priate to send forth strong companies of slave-catchers and 
traders, instead of a few peaceful disciples, among the benight- 
ed and degraded inhabitants of the earth, to evangelize and 
elevate them. 

The essential difficulties and absurdities involved in the 
working of such a system are sufficient proof of its irration- 
ality. For, by the mere light of nature, how is it possible to 
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determine just how ignorant and degraded men must be to 
make it fit that they should be seized and subjected toslavery ; 
or how elevated in the scale of intelligence, civilization, and 
moral worth others must be, in order to render it their relig- 
jous duty to become slaveholders ; or to what degree of reform- 
ation slaves must attain’ to render it the duty of their masters 
to give them liberty ?_ Plainly there is no practical rule but for 
every one who thinks himself qualified to be a slaveholder, to 
et possession as he can of any other whom he judges a fit and 
esirable subject of slavery, and to hold, work, use and disci- 
line him or her, as he in his selfishness may judge proper. 
The abominable sentiment that might gives right, quickened 
into vigorous exercise by selfishness, must ever be the main- 
spring of the whole system ; and the results, only as God shall 
control them as he does the wrath and wickedness of man in 
other cases, must be evil, and only evil, continually. The doe- 
trine that natural religion teaches that God requires the more 
powerful races to enslave the weaker and more degraded, is 
not only utterly erroneous, Dut terribly demoralizing and dan- 
gerous in its tendency. It is a sentiment exactly adapted to 
the feelings and wants of tyrants and hard-hearted oppressors, 
and suited to spread violence, confusion, and misery through 
the world. 

sut our author goes further, and maintains, 

III. That Slavery is a positive institution of revealed re- 
ligion. 

Under the Jewish dispensation, we may instance the pass- 
over, the observance of the Sabbath, and the offering of sacri- 
fices; and under the gospel, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
positive institutions. Our belief that they were of divine ori- 
gin is not the result of collating many passages and circum- 
stances, and thence inferring that they must have had such an 
origin, but is founded on express revelations ; and the duty of 
observing these ordinances is not a matter of inference, but of 
positive commands or laws, requiring of us such services. 
And whoever maintains that Slavery is a positive institution 
of revealed religion, is bound to show, not merely that its ex- 
istence is recognized in the scriptures, and that various com- 
mands are given to both masters and servants to regulate their 
feelings and conduct towards each other, but that God has 
established the institution, and required one part of mankind 
toenslave another part—and that not in some special case, 
asa punishment for their sins, but as a general thing in all 
ages; in short, that those who hold slaves in the different coun- 
tries, now have the same authority for doing so, as the He- 
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brews had, when by God’s command they made the Gibean- 
ites hewers of wood and drawers of water, instead of destroy- 
ing them. What then are his proofs? 

The first proof given by our author that Slavery is an insti- 
tution of revealed religion, is the curse which Noah pro- 
nounced on Ham, or rather on Canaan‘ his son, as recorded in 
the ninth chapter of ‘Genesis. Ham is represented as havin 
grievously sinned by marrying a daughter “of the wick 
and accursed race of Cain,” of which, however, we have no 
evidence, and charged with treating his father with scandalous 
disrespect ; for which reasons, it is said, God cursed him in 
his posterity, by giving them up to the ee of the most 
degrading and A came bh vices, and by dooming them to per- 
petual subjection and slavery, to the posterity of Shem and Jaq 
phet. This curse, according to those who take this view of the 
matter, is designed to be an enduring monument before all na- 
tions and ages of God’s terrible displeasure against those who 
refuse duly to honor their parents. 

Those who concur with our author in his opinions respecting 
the curse of Noah, have endeavored to persuade themselves 
and others that the descendants of Ham have indeed been a 
servile race, and from age to age held in bondage by the pos- 
terity of Shem and Japhet. They maintain that on the ground 
of this curse it is right to seize, especially, on the negro race, 
and subject them to Slavery. But these assumptions we can- 
not admit, without better proof than has ever yet been fur- 
nished. In the first place, since Canaan was no way implica- 
ted in the conduct of his father, all enlightened criticism must 
regard the act of Ham as the occasion, rather than the cause, 
of the prediction respecting Canaan. In the second place, this 
prophetic announcement of an impending curse, was made 
with exclusive reference to Canaan, including, of course, his 
posterity to some limited extent, as there is no intimation 
whatever that the evil indicated was to be perpetual on his 
descendants. In the third place, the prediction had its fulfill- 
ment partly when the Canaanites were subdued by the Israel- 
ites, and completely when the remnants of the tribes in Ca- 
naan fell under the dominion of the Romans. By no just prin- 
ciples of interpretation, nor by any method of logic, applied 
to the passages of scripture in question, can the negro race be 
included in the curse uttered concerning the then apparently 
unoffending Canaan. 

In further proof that Slavery is a sacred institution, Presby- 
ter argues that Melchisedec, Abraham, and other patriarchs of 
the race of Shem, who were God’s representatives in those evil 
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times, bought and held and alienated slaves, in evident subser- 
viency to the Divine will, as the constituted guardians of so- 
ciety! With what oe are Melchisedec is styled a patriarch, 
or whence the proof is derived that he was of the race of Shem, 
we know not. As he appears to have been a native of the 
Land of Canaan, it has generally been supposed that he was a 
descendant of Ham, in the line of Canaan, and if so, according 
to our author’s view, belonged to an accursed race, and there- 
fore, though a king of righteousness and of peace, a priest of 
the Most High, and an eminent prototype of Christ, ought to 
have been seized by Abraham or some other Shemite or son of 
Japhet, and reduced to slavery! The statement that Melchis- 
edee bought and held and alienated slaves is a remarkable one 
indeed, and the intelligence, 7f true, must have been brought 
ont of the silence and darkness of bygone ages by the aid of 
the necromancers of the present day, or some special revela- 
tion, as no intimation of the sort can be found in history, either 
sacred or profane. 

That Abraham, in some instances, with money, procured per- 
sons to serve him, we are warranted to believe, but that he held 
them as property in the same sense as he did his flocks and 
herds, or ever sold one of them, we have no reason to believe. 
They married and were with their children incorporated into 
his great family, and all the males were in the same way with 
himself dedicated to the service of his and their covenant God. 
Unprotected by any government, he with his wife and immense 
herds and flocks, was safe under the guardianship of these faith- 
ful men, though surrounded by heathen tribes, and often re- 
moving from place to place. In arms they followed him and 
rescued Lot out of the hands of the hostile kings who were 
carrying him away captive. One of them was entrusted with 
the delicate task of procuring from abroad a wife for Isaac, at 
his own discretion, and if Abraham had died childless, was 
to have been his heir. They were Abraham’s people, and 
looked up to him, not as their oppressor, but common friend. 
With what propriety then can Abraham be cited as a proof of 
the justice of Slaveholding, in its ordinary sense? Even if it 
could be shown that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were slave- 
holders and traders of the same type with our American patri- 
archs, it would give no more sanction to Slavery than their ex- 
ample gives to polygamy, concubinage, or deception. For any 
one now to claim that he has a right to do whatever they did 
would be the height of absurdity. While they were essentially 
good men, they occasionally did things which were exceedingly 
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wrong, and which have been recorded, not for the imitation of 
others, but as evidences of the deplorable frailty of human na- 
ture, and examples of warning. 

Presbyter maintains further, that the buying and selling of 
slaves were not merely tolerated under the Mosaic economy, 
but required and regulated as necessary parts of the theocratie 
institution, without ‘which God’s wonderful designs in separa- 
ting the Jewish nation, and blessing the race of Shem, could not 
have been accomplished. 

We cannot now go into a full discussion of this long contro- 
verted subject, but are prepared to say, without fear of contra. 
diction, that there are no sufficient facts to warrant belief that 
the Ilebrew laws ever authorized, or in any way recognized, 
Slavery in the American sense of that term. The assertion 
that they did is gratuitous, and altogether incapable of estab- 
lishment. And those who claim authority i in virtue of the He- 
brew laws to hold slaves, have no right to violate their charter 
by neglecting anything ‘which it requires, or doing anything 
which it prohibits. In regard to a point so plain, common 
sense speaks out. Suppose you are elected trustees of a literary 
institution, duly chartered and of long standing, are you at 
liberty, without regard to the original act of incorporation, to 
remodel everything, and convert the funds to purposes never 
authorized by the donors? Is it enough that the mere name of 
the institution is preserved, while the original design of its 
founders and of the government in its incorporation are wholly 
defeated? Surely, upright men would feel under a necessity 
either to keep strictly within their chartered limits or resign 
their offices. And so consistency requires all who claim a right 
to hold slaves, under the sanction of the Levitical laws, to 
manage the whole business in strict conformity to them. Let 
the slaveholders in this country universally pursue this course, 
and their cruel institution would soon become a very different 
thing from what it is. Then, instead of seizing and imprisoning 
slaves who come among them from abroad, they must give 
them liber ty to dwell in whatever part of the country they 
should prefer. 

Instead of marking refractory slaves by knocking ont teeth, 
chopping off fingers, branding them with hot irons, or other- 
wise maiming them, and then. by these marks describing them 
when they run away, they must admit that all such marks of 
violence are to the sufferers irrefragable evidences of their right 
to freedom. 

Nor may they, under any pretence, hold in involuntary ser- 
vitude over six years any whose complexion proves them to be 
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of white fraternity, especially when they have reason to believe 
them to be closely related to themselves. 

Moreover, all their slaves must be consecrated to God, be re- 
quired to remember the Sabbath and keep it holy, and be al- 
lowed to rest entirely from their secular labors during the whole 
of every seventh year, and to share fully in all religious ser- 
vices enjoyed by others. 

Let those who claim the right of holding slaves under the 
Jewish laws either obey them or confess that their slaveholding 
is of a kind which Moses never either sanctioned or tolerated. 

But if the laws of Moses did regulate and sanction the mod- 
ified form of servitude which has been described, it is no proof 
that other men or nations in different circumstances have a 
right to practice it. These laws respecting servitude belonged 
entirely to the civil code of the Hebrew Commonwealth, and 
not to the Decalogue, which was designed equally for all na- 
tions. Both of these systems emanated indeed from the same 
Divine Author, but were given for different purposes. The 
State laws had respect to the particular circumstances of that 
nation, in distinction from all others, and were evidently de- 
signed to be superseded, as they have been, by the Christian 
dispensation, to which many of them were preparatory, and at 
whose introduction the wall of separation betweon Jews and 
Gentiles was entirely broken down. Whereas the Moral law 
is founded on principles of immutable rectitude, equally ap- 
plicable to all men, in all circumstances and ages, and was not 
to be abrogated or modified by the introduction of the Gospel 
dispensation, but to be interpreted and confirmed by its Divine 
Author. 

To maintain that whatever was tolerated or sanctioned by the 
civil laws of the Jews is a divine ordinance of universal obliga- 
tion, isa manifest absurdity ; and their laws respecting servitude, 
comparatively mild and humane as they were, are no excep- 
tion. Whoever maintains the contrary opinion must, to be con- 
sistent, allow that it is still a divine ordinance that the rebellious 
son and the daughter, accused of unchastity before marriage, 
should be stoned to death, and that no mercy should be shown 
to men who bravely resist hostile invaders. Nay, to be con- 
sistent, he must become a Jew, and practice the ablusions, and 
off: the sacrifices, and observe the festivals required by the 
Jewish ritual, abstain from the use of swines’ flesh, and not fail 
to receive circumcision! for why should he select this and that 
provision of that ancient code which suits his convenience, and 
represent it as still in full force, and reject all the rest? If 
you would prove Slavery a divine ordinance, to be observed by 
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the Gentile nations, you must surely bring better evidence than 
ean be derived from the civil laws of the Hebrews. Their 
laws do not and cannot afford the least sanction to the practice 
of Slavery by other nations. 

The moral law contained in the Decalogue was not peculiar 
to the Hebrews, but is universally and perpetually obligatory. 
This law, which in substance requires that we should love God 
with all our hearts, and our neighbor as ourselves, gives no 
countenance to Slavery, but its whole spirit and force are op- 
posed to it. Slavery, as practiced in this country, directly con- 
flicts with every commandment of the Decalogue, and strongly 
tends to make the whole of no effect. 

But the Northern Presbyter maintains that Slavery was sane- 
tioned by Christ and [Tis Apostles, who never, he says, abro- 
gated, annulled, or questioned the original institution, but 
taught with what spirit and temper it should be carried on. 
Let us see. That Slavery, even in its worst forms, existed, and 
was extensively practiced in the Roman Empire in the days of 
Christ and his Apostles, is undeniable. Nor was the condition 
of the enslaved any better then than it now is in this country. 
A Southern vindicator of Slavery, who has evidently paid much 
attention to the subject, says, that “they were absolutely the 
property of their masters”—that they “ were used like dogs”— 
that they “were forbidden to learn any liberal art or perform 
any act worthy of their masters”—that “once a day they re- 
ceived a certain number of stripes for fear they should forget 
they were slaves”—that “the dete were commonly exposed 
for sale naked”—that “at one time sixty thousand of them in 
Sicily and Italy were chained and confined to work in dun- 
age shar that “when the slaves grew old they were liable to 

e turned away to be starved to death,” a thing which was done 
by a master “distinguished for his superior virtues”—that 
“they were thrown into ponds to be food for fish,” and that, 
“in the Roman Empire, there were sixty millions of slaves to 
twenty millions of freemen, many of the Romans having five 
thousand, and some even twenty thousand of them.” It may, 
on good authority, be added, that “when the slaves were 
beaten they were hung up,” as they not uncommonly are in 
modern times, “with a weight between their feet that they 
might not move them.” The life of the slave was absolutely 
in the power of his master. If a master was slain in his own 
house, all the slaves were liable to be put to death. Tacitus 
records a case in which four hundred were, under this law, ex- 
ecuted together. From Juvenal it appears that slaves were at 
times ordered to be crucified for the most trivial offences. Their 
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labor was, to a great extent, unprofitable, and their lives were 
held cheap. Such was Slavery in the Roman Empire in the 
days of the Apostles. And these slaves, let it be distinctly re- 
membered, were not all, nor chiefly of the African race, but 
had been gathered from the various nations, polished as well as 
rude, which the Romans had subdued by the power of their 
arms. The old curse of Noah upon Canaan was not by these 
mighty slaveholders in the least regarded, but Gauls, Germans, 
Britons, and Jews, as well as Africans, were put under the yoke. 
Many of them, doubtless, had been persons distinguished for 
beauty and elegant accomplishments ; for information, wealth, 
bravery, and honorable standing among their countrymen. 
They had been enslaved for no crime, but captured and dragged 
away by this grasping and warlike people, because they dared 
to contend for their national rights and the protection of their 
habitations and families. The case was then as it would be 
now if the mighty powers contending in the North of Europe 
should sell their captives into the most degrading, cruel, and 
hopeless or without the least regard to their feelings, 
characters, standing in society, or moral worth. And this is the 
system of Slavery which we must believe the Gospel sanctioned, 
if it sanctioned any! This is the horrible system which weare 
told Christ and his Apostles opposed not, but taught men in 
what spirit and temper it should be carried on! From this as- 
tonishing representation we turn directly to the Divine oracles, 
aud may see for ourselves how groundless it is. 

Our blessed Lord expounded and forcibly inculeated the 
moral law contained in the Decalogue, with every precept of 
which the slavery which then existed directly contlicted. He 
inculeated meekness, and mercy, and universal righteousness. 
He condemed all acts of covetousness, dishonesty, and oppres- 
sion, and required every man to love his neighbor as himself, 
and do to others as he would have them do to him. If these 


fundamental principles of that oy which consists in 


righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, were univer- 
sally obeyed, the whole business of enslaving our fellow men 
and holding them as property, like the beasts of the field, to be. 
used for the interest or pleasure of their oppressors, must uni- 
versally cease. 

When the Apostles went forth among the nations, they found 
saveholding even in its worst forms incorporated with the 
whole framework of civil society, and tirmly supported not 
only by long established usage and all the worse appetites and 
passions of the human heart, but by all the authority and pow- 
ers of a government before which the nations trembled. In 
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this state of things they seem to have judged it wiser to seek 
the destruction of this giant enormity by dealing death blows 
to its essential parts, abstractly considered, than by attacking 
it directly as a system. 

Now we know that many of the vices and crimes forbidden 
in the New Testament are inherent in the Slave system, or are 
as naturally produced by it as any effects are by their appro 
priate causes. Where there is no covetousness, no extortion, 
no fraud, no theft, no withholding from servants a due compen- 
sation for their services, no threatening, and of course no 
stripes to secure obedience, how is it — for Slavery, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, to exist? As well might there be 
a living man without a head or heart. Especially if masters 
would render to their servants that which is just and equal, how 
could they at the same time despoil them of their liberty, of 
their wives and children, and everything on earth which men 
deem sacred ; and all this when they have committed no crime 
to merit such a doom ? 

Let those who profess to hold their slaves by apostolical au- 
thority obey the Apostles’ commands regarding the duty of 
masters to their servants, or relinquish all pretensions to any 
such right to hold them. Surely it is no more than right that 
those who profess to act under the authority of the New Testa- 
ment should obey it. Let them do so, and Slavery must imme- 
diately and peacefully give place to universal freedom, with all 
its attendant blessings. The fact that the Apostles exhorted 
servants to be obedient to their masters, and to endure grief, 
suffering wrongfully, gives not the least sanction to the system. 
It was better that they should thus patiently obey, and wrong- 
fully suffer, than to incur greater calamities by a fruitless at- 
tempt to break their yoke of oppression ; but, said the Apostle, 
“ If thou mayest be free, choose it rather.” We cannot go into 
a further examination of this subject now, but trust that enough 
has been said to show that neither Christ nor his Apostles ever 
or the least countenance to —! and treating human 
yeings as mere articles of property. The great principles of 
religion which they inculcated, and the precepts which they 
enforced, were directly suited to destroy the abominable system 
of Slavery, both root and branch. 

The representation, then, that Slavery is an ordinance of re 
vealed alain; that the word of God authorizes one part of the. 
human family to seize and enslave another, who have person- 
ally done nothing to merit such treatment, is utterly ground- 
less, of eminently injurious tendency, both as it regards the 
honor of God and the happiness of His creatures; and one 
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which ought to be regarded with intense and universal abhor- 
rence. 

Another position taken by this distinguished advocate of 
Slavery, is, 

IV. That the holding of slaves, or the carrying on of a sys- 
tem of Slavery, by civil regulations, in accordance with a di- 
vine plan, as understood by natural and revealed religion, is 
not inconsistent with any ideas or principles otherwise sug- 
gested or enjoined by the providence or word of God. 

The argument here is, that, since natural and revealed reli- 
gion prove that Slavery is a divine institution, there can be no 
reason in the providence or word of God why it should not be 
carried on. And it is readily admitted that the infinitely wise 
and unchangeable God has not acted, and never will act, in- 
consistently with Himself. If He has established Slavery as a 
permanent institution for the benefit of the world, and made it 
the duty of one part of mankind to enslave another part, then 
itwould be urreasonable to suppose that He would, either in 
the course of His providence or by His word, cast dishonor 
on His own ordinance. But here everything depends on the 
reality of the assumed fact, that Slavery has been thus ap- 

inted and sanctioned by the Almighty. The argument is as 
if one should say, “Since the earth invariably stands still, all 
attempts to prove that the succession of day and night and of 
the seasons 1s owing to its diurnal and arnual revolutions are, 
and must for ever be, absurd and fruitless.” But the earth does 
not stand still, and so all reasoning from the presumption that 
it does, is without foundation. Just so in the case before us. 
Slavery is not a divine institution. The attempt to prove from 
nature and revelation that the Most High has sanctioned it, 
has completely failed, and of course left us free to receive in 
their most obvious sense those teachings of nature and Scrip- 
ture which seem to conflict with the justice of slaveholding. 
The author doubtless imagines that he has well established his 
fundamental positions, and may safely take them as granted 
through the sequel of his discussion ; but in the view of others 
his foundation is not rock, but sand, and any edifice which he 
may build upon it, however imposing, must be worthless. 

It is virtually admitted that > 2 are ideas or principles sug- 
gested or enjoined by the providence or word of God which 
seem to be inconsistent, and which we maintain are wholly in- 
consistent, with the doctrine that Slavery is a good institution 
and divinely sanctioned. As it regards the course of Divine 
Providence, it is manifest that slaveholding has universally 
been carried on from selfish motives, and been attended with 
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great injustice and cruelty, suited to stir up and give strength 
to the worst passions of the human heart, both on the part of 
the enslavers and the enslaved ; that from the very nature of 
the institution it must be so, and that for these reasons it ought 
not to be supposed that a God of infinite benevolence and wis- 
dom ever established it for the benefit of his creatures. 

Dr. Lord in this connection argues that the buying and 
selling of men as property, and compelling them to work with. 
out wages, are mere physical facts, and therefore actions with- 
out any moral character, except in reference to the intention 
with which they are performed. If one prosecutes the business 
of a slave trader, or breeder, or worker, with good intentions, 
his conduct is good; and if he does these things from wrong 
motives, it is bad; all depends on the state of his heart, or the 
motives by which he is actuated. 

Now it is true that external or mere bodily actions derive 
their moral character wholly from their source. In many sup- 

ble cases one may deserve praise for doing an action 
with good intention, which if done with a bad one would have 
been highly criminal. But there are many external actions 
which never are or can be done with good motives, and which 
of course must invariably involve the doer in guilt. The ut- 
terance of known slander, persecuting men for righteousness 
sake, highway robbery and piracy, deeds of cruelty and hard- 
hearted oppression, false swearing, and of blasphemy against 
God, are all physical facts, but always wicked, because they 
invariably proceed from a wicked heart. Nearly all the com- 
mands of the Decalogue require or forbid physical actions, and 
no man has a right to plead that his motives are good in doing 
anything which God forbids, or in neglecting anything whieh 
He requires. Disobedience proves the heart to be bad. “By 
their fruit,” said the Great Teacher, “shall ye know them.” 

If the man who deprives his fellow of his liberty, holds him 
as a merchantable commodity, and compels him to work for 
him without wages, when his victim has done nothing to merit 
such treatment, may justify himself on the plea that his motives 
are good; the swindler, the thief, the robber, the pirate, the 
false swearer, the adulterer, the cruel persecutor, may all do 
the same. Some of the most horrible persecutions ever known 
were carried on with zeal for what the persecutors considered 
the cause of truth and righteousness. With the Jesuits it isa 
settled principle that the end justifies the means. That a dis 
tinguished Protestant divine, in his zeal to justify Slavery, 
should vindicate essentially the same doctrine, is lamentable 
indeed. 
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Dr. Lord admits that there are some things in the Seri 
tures which seem to conflict with the slave system, but we 
maintains that they may and should be construed in harmony 
with it. His train of thought is, that the institution being di- 
vine, there can be nothing in the divine oracles opposed to it. 
A false premise must always lead to an erroneous conclusion. 
The work of molding obviously adverse passages into confor- 
mity to some favorite system, though suited to give full scope 
to learning and ingenuity, is always a bad and dangerous busi- 
ness. The end here surely will not justify the means. That 
the moral law of God, the great principles of universal love 
and justice inculcated by our Saviour, and the condemnation 
by the Apostles of the various sins ordinarily involved in 
Slavery, are directly and strongly opposed to that abominable 
system, has already been shown, and no attempt to explain 
them away will avail. To multiply proofs going to establish 
this point would not be difficult. 

In his zeal for Slavery, Dr. Lord goes so far as to maintain 
that the specific law of love, which requires us to do to others 
as we would they should do to us, has no bearing whatever on 
the institution, except in regard to the spirit and intention with 
which it should be carried on, and that any such interpretation 
of this law, as would tend practically to the premature subver- 
sion of Slavery, would be a profanation, tending equally to the 
subversion of every other constituted relation of inequality 
among men, and the destruction of society. He maintains that 
Slavery, rightly conducted, is one of the methods by which 
good men become co-workers with God, and benefactors of the 
world, and that to reproach such good men or the institution 
which they represent, in distinction from its abuses, is dishon- 
orable to God, and tends to destructive issues, both to the 
Church and State. 

Love would incline us, and the authority of Christ requires 
us to do unto others, even unto slaves, as we, in exchanged cir- 
cumstances, could reasonably wish them to do unto us. I say 
reasonably, for the rule is certainly addressed to the enlightened 
reason and consciences of men. to might, when pressed with 
debts, wish your creditors with one consent to grant you an en- 
tire and gratuitous discharge from all obligations to them, or 
when justly arraigned before a civil tribunal, wish that the wit- 
nesses would not testify the truth against you. But in such 
cases your wish would not be consistent with reason, or a due 
regard to the rights of others. But whatever you could rea- 
sonably wish another to do to you, were you placed in his cir- 
cumstances and he in your’s, that you ought now to do for him. 
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This rule is of universal application ; it teaches us how to treat 
every human being with whom we have anything to do, and in 
many cases of difficulty will enable us to decide, without doubt, 
what course we are bound to pursne. 

This law, if duly and universally obeyed, would speedil 
bring Slavery, with all its abominations, to an everlasting end. 

The representation that there is nothing in the teachings of 
nature or Scripture opposed to Slavery, is so contrary to mani- 
fest truth,so absurd and unreasonable, that it seems astonishin 
that any man of an enlightened mind should ever make it. If 
there ever was any —. on earth which should be loathed 
and abhorred, which both reason and revelation condemn, and 
which may justly be denominated “the sum of all villanies,” 
it is this. 

V. Those interpretations of the law of love which set it in 
opposition to Slavery, independently of its abuses, are fallacious, 
wherever their fallacy lies. 

This by our author is taken for granted, on the ground that 
both nature and revelation prove Slavery to be a divine institn- 
tion, and that it has been so considered by good men in general 
in past ages. But as he has wholly failed to sustain his posi- 
tion that Slavery zs a divine institution, his inferenee drawn 
from that assumption is of no force. If God had established 
Slavery as a permanent institution, for the benefit of the world, 
then the law which requires us to love our neighbor as our- 
selves must be interpreted accordingly ; but as the ease is, there 
is no reason why the law should not be understood in its ob- 
vious sense; and how men could perform the various acts ne- 
cessarily involved in the baseness of seizing, enslaving, work- 
ing, and selling others, while loving them as they do them- 
selves, is a thing impossible to be conceived. 

The representation that wise and good men in general, in 
past ages, have not considered the law of love incompatible 
with the practice of Slavery, is made without proof, and can- 
not be admitted. Rev. Albert Barnes, in his able treatise on 
Slavery, says, “‘ Freedom, under the influence of Christianity, 
was regarded as a great blessing, and the desire to promote it led 
to great sacrifices on the part of the early Christians. Paulinus, 
the Bishop of Nola, expended his whole estate, and then sold 
himself,” to obtain liberty for those in bondage. “ After the 
Romans had taken seven thousand captives, Acacius, Bishop of 
Amida, melted the gold and silver plate of his church, with 
which he redeemed the captives. Ambrose, of Milan, did the 
same, in respect to the furniture of his church. It was the 
only case in which the imperial constitutions allowed plate to 
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be sold. Emancipation became a very common thing in the 
early Christian Church, and was attended with such ceremonies 
as to show that it was regarded as a matter of great importance, 
and that an invaluable privilege was thus conferred on the 
slave. So strong was the tendency to emancipation, so decisive 
was the influence of Christianity, that if Slavery was never 
entirely brought to an end in the Roman Empire, it was nearly 
so; and if the progress of things had not been interrupted by 
the invasion of the Northern hordes, there is every reason to 
think that it would have wholly ceased within the limits of the 
Roman power. Thus, Gibbon expressly says, that it had almost 
ceased under the peaceful reign of the Roman Emperors.” 
Professor B. B. Edwards says, “The spirit of the Christian re- 
ligion effected a glorious triumph in almost every part of the 
imperial dominions. There was no instantaneous abandonment 
of the system of servitude, but its contrariety to the precepts 
of the New Testament was gradually seen. Clergymen vindi- 
cated the rights of the oppressed. The codes of slave laws 
were gradually te orale till finally the rescripts of Justinian 
nearly accomplished the salutary reform.” 

If, then, the early Christians exerted an influence against 
Slavery so strong and enduring as to produce so wonderful a 
change in faver of liberty throughout the Roman Empire, 
where that cruel system was, perhaps, more firmly rooted and 
established than anywhere clse on earth, and if, as might easil 
be shown, the great body of the Christian Church are to this 
day opposed to Slavery, and view it as one of the greatest ob- 
stacles in the way of the progress of that kingdom which con- 
sists in righteous, and peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost, with 
what 8, ge or justice can it be pretended that good men, 
in general, have always been in favor of slaveholding? Even 
if many wise and good men have thought Slavery consistent 
with the divine law, so have they strenuously maintained other 
errors now generally considered both unscriptural and absurd. 
We see for curselves what Slavery is, and know what the law 
of love requires, and are as capable of judging whether they 
are consistent with each other as we should have been if we 
had lived in some past age. 

The Northern Presbyter, taking it for granted that there 
must be a fallacy somewhere, in giving to the divine law an in- 
terpretation inconsistent with Slavery, suggests that it originated 
far back in the subtle heresies of an early period of Christianity, 
Injuriously affecting the ethics and theology of succeeding pe- 
rods, and more fully developed at this time in a humanitarian 
philosophy, which has almost imperceptibly insinuated itself 
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into the Church of God, and consists mainly in a conceit and 
fiction of man’s virtuousness and capacity to enjoy life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, without regeneration ; as if under 
the influence of some inherent principle of moral goodness and 
an all-sufficient conscience, men were capable of rising to a 
state of perfection without any severe and compulsory disci- 
pline or help from above. He thinks these interpreters overlook 
the actual state of depravity, ignorance, barbarism, madness, 
crime, and disorder, which do and must exist till men are per- 
sonally and individually converted through the Gospel, and 
vainly imagine that a state of universal liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, if at once set up, would be productive of universal 
order and happiness. And so he goes on, from one supposition 
to another, in search of the origin or ground of the supposed 
fallacy. But all this is labor lost, as the main body of com- 
mentators, who have understood the divine law to be opposed 
to Slavery, have never entertained the unscriptural notions here 
ascribed to them. That the law which requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, and to do as we would be done by, is 
wholly incompatible with Slavery, is so obvious that it seems 
strange indeed that any believer in Divine Revelation should 
deny it. But, deny it who will, the law will remain in all 
its force, and will not cease to utter condemnation on all who 
pervert its meaning or disregard its ry 

Another topic on which the Doctor strongly insists, is, 

VI. That there is no more force in objections against the in- 
stitution of Slavery, independently of its abuses, or reason for 
confining it within geographical limits, than there would be in 
objections to domestic, civil, or ecclesiastical government, and 
in attempts to restrain or destroy such government, because 
sometimes abused. 

Here again we meet the old error of taking it for granted 
that Slavery is a divine institution. On this sandy foundation 
the whole edifice which our author, with so much painstaking, 
has erected, mainly depends for its support. 

That good government in families, states, and churches, is di- 
vinely authorized, is readily admitted. When such govern 
ment is badly administered and is productive of evil, the fault 
lies in the bad administration, and not in government itself, 
conducted according to God’s method. Bad government should 
be reformed, or be overthrown, but government itself is agree- 
able to the will of God, and essential to the good order and 
happiness of mankind. But Slavery, as we have seen, is not 
an ordinance of God, nor adapted to promote the best good of 
man. It is evil both in its nature and effects. According to 
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our author himself, it originated in a curse, and was designed 
to be a curse to the innumerable subjects of it. It is also a 
curse to those who practice it, being well suited to cherish and 
strengthen the worst appetites and passions of the human 
heart—almost of necessity involving those who enslave others 
in vice, moral degradation, and deep criminality. Such is the 
nature of the system that a great part of what are esteemed 
its abuses is essential to its perpetuity and profitableness. 

Would it be an abuse for some men oved commission from, 
we will say, a slaveholding government, to go to Africa, and 
by violence seize some unotfending individual, or buy him of 
some one who has thus seized him, and tear him away from 
his home and country, with a view to make gain by selling 
him into perpetual bondage in a strange land ? 

Would it be an abuse of Slavery for some planter or other 

rson to purchase such slave without his consent, and subject 

im for life to involuntary and unrequited toil for the benefit 
of his legal owner ? 

Would it be an abuse of the system, for the master to give 
this slave a woman, to be to him, during the master’s conven- 
ience or pleasure, in the place of a wife, that he might become 
more profitable than he otherwise would be, by raising up a 
family of children to serve the master in the way of toil, or to 
increase his wealth by being sold like other commodities in 
the market ? 

If necessity or interest should require the master to sell the 
woman away from the man, or the man away from the woman, 
or some of the children away from the rest, or from their pa- 
rents, would it be wrong for him to do so ? 

If knowledge is found, or is believed to be dangerous, when 
eager by slaves, is it wrong to deprive them of the privi- 
ege of learning to read and write, and become acquainted 
with the state of public affairs, or with those great truths and 
duties of revelation, which might make them uneasy in their 
situation? To keep them in Slavery it seems absolutely nec- 
— to keep them in a state of mental darkness and degra- 

tion. 

If severe laws and discipline be necessary to crush out their 
native desire for liberty and hope to obtain it, to keep them 
ange down in a state of profitable servitude, is it wrong 
that such laws and discipline should be so rigidly enforced as 
to accomplish their end 

In these things lie what are generally esteemed the principal 
abuses of Slavery ; and yet they are all essential to its perpe- 
tuity. Without them it cannot exist. The thing, then, is 
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rotten to the very core ; it is in its spirit and exercise evil, only 
evil, and that continually. 

Another important point on which this zealous advocate of 
slaveholding insists, is, 

VIL That the Nebraska Bill, passed by the Congress of 
1854, was a politic measure, and suited, by extending the area 
of Slavery, to promote the best interests of our country. 

Dr. Lord allows that, on the part of those who passed this 
Bill, it was a violation of existing compromises, a breach 
of faith, an act full of fearful portents, and likely to dis 
turb the balance of power between the free and slaveholding 
States; but still maintains that the exclusion of Slavery from 
that great portion of our country was wrong and unwise; that 
Slavery could not without injury to the South, be restrained 
within its old limits, and that being an institution fraught with 
many blessings, the inhabitanis of that extensive region ought 
not to be debarred from participating in its advantages. He 
insists that, however base might have been the motives of 
those who passed that Bill, the good of the country and even 
of the colored people themselves will be promoted by it; and 
that ministers of the gospel do wrong to utter any remon- 
strance against a measure which so directly tends to diffuse 
widely the manifold benefits of this divine institution! Such 
are, in substance, his views. 

But if that compromise had been kept inviolate for even 
half a centuary longer, it is perfectly obvious that the results 
must have been inost happy. That whole region would have 
rivaled New England or any of the most favored of the free 
States in its population, free common schools, and high semin- 
aries of learning; in its churches and manifold means of intel- 
lectual and religious training; in the universal freedom, intelli- 
gence, thrift, and domestic quietude and comforts of its peo- 
ple. It would have been eminently the home of the free, and 
an asylum for the oppressed ; one of the most beautiful and 
desirable portions of oar extensive and highly favored country. 

On the other hand, let Slavery prevail there as it does at the 
South, and there must be a perpetual struggle between the op- 
= and the oppressed, attended with constant fears and 
requent alarms; a great part of the ae rng must be doom- 
ed to hopeless ingorance and degradation, both moral and 
physical. 

It is melancholy, indeed, that a man born and educated in 
New England, who has always been conversant with the man- 
ifold advantages and blessings which have here resulted from 
the full enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, should give a 
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decided preference to a land of Slavery. This is not a matter 
of theory, of speculation, merely. Both methods have been 
fully tried, and the results stand before us in bold relief. Com- 
pare Virginia with New York, South Carolina with Massachu- 
setts, or even Kentucky with Ohio, and believe if you can 
that it would be better for Kansas and Nebraska, for Utah and 
Minesota, to be slave States, rather than free. 

VIII. Our author maintains that it is unwise and hazardous 
for Christian men to denounce or oppose the institution of 
Slavery itself, in distinction from its abuses, or to give encour- 

gement directly or indirectly to romantic and excited persons, 
a would subvert it before the time. What its time is does 
not appear. 

Occasional- allusions have been made to this sentiment be- 
fore, but it seems to have been thought sufficiently important 
to be represented as a distinct and prominent topic. No oppo- 
sition, especially by good men, should be made to the institu- 
tion of Slavery—no countenance given to the abolitionists. 
This he argues on his old and false ground that Slavery is a di- 
vine institution, designed both in justice and mercy for the best, 
if not the only possible regulation of the world in its present 
fallen and probationary state—that the wisest and best men 
of all ages have practiced it with the approbation of God—that 
Christ and his Apostles treated it precisely as they did all other 
varieties of human government, by inculcating the duties 
proper to the respective parties concerned—that American 

lavery, notwithstanding its inherent and accidental evils, has 
proved better to the successive millions of Africans than any 
condition they could otherwise have enjoyed, as the state of 
things has been in the world at large, and its reflex influence 
upon Africa itself, has turned out to a considerable progress of 
light and virtue in that degraded part of the world—moreover, 
that by opposing Slavery, Christian men do really, though un- 
intentionally, counteract the benevolent intentions of Divine 
Providence, and pursue a course suited to involve the nation, 
including the slaves themselves, in still greater evils and 
miseries, 

One reason for ceasing to oppose Slavery here presented, 
deserves a distinct consideration, as it has not been anticipated, 
which is, that Slavery has proved to be the best thing, both for 
the enslaved and for their unhappy country, which could have 
been done for them ! 

That some, probably many, of those who have been carried 
away into slavery, or among their posterity, in Christian lands, 
have, in the providence of God, come to a saving knowledge of 
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the truth, and been raised from a state of deep moral degrada- 
tion to a state of peace with God, and of preparation for his 
heavenly kingdom, there can be no doubt. The evils which 
they have suffered have been overruled for their good. And 
so by means of colonies of civilized and Christianized colored 
people, returned from the lands of their cruel bondage, impor- 
tant civil, literary, and religious institutions have been planted 
in their father-land, which have had a salutary influence on 
the surrounding, and indeed remote tribes, who have become 
acquainted with them. And this influence, we may trust, will 
grow more and more extensive and happy. One of the most 
remarkable good results of these Christian colonies in Africa, 
consisting chiefly of men and women who have been so much 
benetitted by being enslaved, is that they are strongly opposed 
to the accursed traffic in the bodies and souls of their country- 
men, and have done much to bring it to an end, wherever they 
have authority or influence. Ifthe whole coast were studded 
with such colonists, the entire trade with foreign nations in 
slaves would be absolutely suppressed. Low do the advocates 
of the system, on the ground of its divine origin and happy 
results, reconcile the beginning and end of their argument! 
Will a good, a divine institution, by its natural operation de- 
stroy itself. To make their argument adherent and conclusive, 
they should show that the pious colonists, having had experi- 
ence of the benefits of the slave system, prove to be first rate 
slave-catchers, and are doing a great and good work in favor of 
the conversion of their native brethren, by seizing as many of 
them as they can, and sending them into bondage in Christian 
lands! But those who carry on that nefarious business they 
justly esteem the most base and abominable of all the workers 
of iniquity. 

As for slavery being the best thing for the Africans which 
could have been done for them, we by no means admit it. 
There has always been a far more excellent way—the way 
which Christ directed his disciples to pursue in their efforts to 
. propagate his gospel and bring the world into obedience to him 
as the King in Zion. Suppose that the vast treasures which 
have been expended in prosecuting the foreign slave trade, had 
been employed in sending out and supporting truly pious and 
excellent missionaries, for establishing and maintainin 
schools of learning, in giving those benighted nations the full 
light of revelation, and that as great efforts had been continued 
through successive generations to enlighten, elevate, and save 
them, as have been used to drag them away into bondage, there 
cannot be a doubt but the whole continent, before this, might 
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have been filled with the light, liberty, comforts, and all the 
manifold blessings of a pure Christianity. 

1X. Ministers of the gospel and all other Christian men 
should take the doctrines and practices of the abolitionists into 
serious consideration, and use the most effectual means in their 
power to withstand them, and to save the nation from their per- 
nicious influence. 

This proposition is manifestly intended to be a step in ad- 
vance of the last ; that was negative, insisting that good men 
should do nothing in opposition to slavery, nothing to encourage 
its opponents ; this is positive, urging the duty of strenuously 
resisting all who are seeking the subversion of the institution. 
The whole paragraph is so full of caricature, figures, and mys- 
ticism, that it may be said not to mean this or that; but if it 
means anything, it must be what has been stated. He talks of 
a class of men who play upon the public sympathies, who make 
atrade of philanthropy and live by it, whose benevolence is 
according to their mere instincts and sensibilities, and without 
regard to God’s comprehensive government is always exclusive- 
ly on one side, and that the side of crime, lawlessness, and vio- 
lence—who are spreading abroad a new visionary philosophy 
and literature which subject scripture to the interpretation of 
the intuitional reason, and corresponding impulses of a roman- 
tic sensibility, and plead for the boasted dignity and perfect- 
ibility of man, and set up his imaginary rights above his duties, 
and his happiness above his virtue; who are encouraged by 
selfish and time-serving politicians, and are doing much mis- 
chief in the land. Now, though this description will not be 
owned by any class of our citizens as appropriate to themselves, 
and is eminently a caricature in its application to the great 
body of Christian men and others who are in principle opposed 
to Slavery, yet, from the connection in which the passage stands, 
and from the phraseology which Dr. Lord is accustomed to 
use in speaking of the opponents of this institution, there can be 
no doubt but he means them. They arethe men who should be 
treated, not with minute portions of their own poison, but sci- 
entifically, according to the methods of Scripture and ex- 
perience, in a way which is suited to work a thorough cure. 
And in this thorough medical practice he exhorts all good men 
to earnestly engage; and thus save their unhappy patients, if pos- 
sible, and the nation, at any rate, from a miserable dissolution. 

But what are the remedies to be applied? Hard words and 
abusive epithets? Abolitionists have so long been accustomed 
to those that they have lost all their power, and pass by them 
like the idle winds which they regard not. Shall they be as- 
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sailed with irresistible arguments, exposing their errors? That 
is fair; but it will require arguments far stronger than our 
learned and eloquent friend has been able to employ, to answer 
the purpose. Shall gag-laws be passed by Congress, forbidding 
the people their accustomed liberty of speech and of the press? 
As well might they legislate against the freedom of the winds 
and tides, or seat themselves on a heaving volcano to keep down 
its threatened eruption. Shall the efficacy of blood-letting be 
employed? That was long since found to be an ineffectual 
means of restraining the power and progress of truth. 

We see not but the physicians who are called to apply their 
most energetic remedies must give up the case as desperate, for 
their patients are too numerous and too far gone to leave any 
ground of hope. The disease of anti-slavery, if it is one, now 
so affects the iat of the nation that it must be left to produce 
its legitimate results. But what is thus wrongly called pa 
is vital energy, striving to expel disorder, and save the nation 
from untimely dissolution. 

X. Slavery in this nation has been so wickedly abused by in- 
jurious laws and customs, not at all necessary to the institution 
itself, and by withholding from the slaves that which is just and 
equal and properly due to them in their allotted sphere, that 
the institution has been dishonored, and the displeasure of God 
against the nation itself has been provoked. 

That the divine wrath has been incurred by slaveholders, 
and by the nation in general for the countenance and support 
which it has given them, there can be no doubt. It is no won- 
der that a great statesman who had always been conversant 
with Slavery should say, “1 tremble for my country when I re- 
member that God is just.” But what are the abuses of which 
our author complains, the grievous laws and customs which are 
30 offensive to God? Is it wrong to deprive the colored people 
of their liberty and hold them as oatiales of property, which 
may be sold and bought as the interest of their owners shall die- 
tate. Is it wrong to require them to labor without compensa- 
tion, and to keep them se far in a state of ignorance and of fear 
that they will not be likely to assert their right to freedom or 
be able to carry on any well concerted measures to obtain it! 
Is it wrong to refuse them the right of testifying in courts of 
justice against white men who injure them, to take from them 
all prospect and hope of rising to a more elevated condition, 
and, in short, so to work, discipline, and dispose of them, as to 
make them profitable to their owners? Are not all these things 
essential to the support of the institution; and the various laws 
and customs which are complained of, all deemed by those most 
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intimately acquainted with the subject things of absolute ne- 
cessity in carrying on the system? All attempts to correct 
them, while you justity and uphold the system, are futile. The 
system itself is abominable, and must bring down the divine 
displeasure on those who practice it. To justify the thing and 
yet complain of its necessary results is idle. “ Either make the 
tree good and his fruit good, or else make the tree ae and 
his fruit corrupt, for the tree is known by his fruit.” as not 
slavery according to our author designed from the beginning to 
be a curse and not a blessing to theenslaved? And has it not 
been so conducted in all ages and countries, especially in our 
own country, so as to secure its legitimate end, by proving em- 

hatically a curse to its victims? Why should the slaveholders 

e blamed for not making the institution a d/essing to its sub- 
jects? Why should they be criminated for not acting in 
opposition to divine providence by making what was meant to 
bea curse, no curse at all? Surely there is but slight ground 
for those who hold that Slavery was designed to be the execu- 
tion of a terrible curse, to complain of the evils which make it 
so, but those who view the whole system as unjust and cruel, 
may with propriety lift up their voices against it, for what it 
is both in principle and in fact. 

The concluding section of the remarkable publication which 
we have been considering propounds, in substance, this in- 

uiry— 

XI. Whether a minister of the Gospel who has become con- 
vinced that Slavery is a divine institution, and who could 
without conscientious scruples or misgivings, and with grati- 
tude to God for such an opportunity of benefitting his degraded 
and suffering creatures, become himself a slaveholder, may not 
still hope for the forgiveness and charity of his brethren, 
though he differs from them in the honest profession of his 
views ? 

Here we have proof of the author’s perfect sincerity, and 
readiness to carry out his principles. He would not hesitate, 
should convenience and personal advantage favor it, to become 
an active agent in supporting and using the slave system, but 
would think he did God and his enslaved fellow-men a good 
service by so doing. He would, doubtless, intend to be a good 
and exemplary slaveholder, but would in fact give his sanction. 
to the whole system, as defined and supported by the laws of 
the land. His views, if carried out, wou : pain vnly give a firm 
establishment to Slavery where it exists, but extend it indefi- 
nitely into new regions, reéstablish it in all the States and 
countries in which it has been abolished, restore the Slave 
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trade between Africa and other nations, and fill that great con- 
tinent not with harbingers of peace and good will to men, but 
with armed desperadoes in pursuit of their human prey ; and 
all this in virtue of the curse which Noah pronounced on 
Canaan, not one of whose posterity is known to exist among 
all the tribes of that vast and populous, but cruelly oppressed 
quarter of the globe! 

That these views and the course of conduct naturally grow- 
ing out of them are clearly and flagrantly wrong, unjustifiable, 
and pernicious, we cannot doubt. But whether a really good 
man may not fall into such dreadful errors, and yet have some 
good thing in him, which will, after all, work out repentance 
and salvation, we leave for the Great Searcher of hearts and 
Judge of all to decide. But those who hold such errors, and 
practice such sins, especially if they occupy stations of honor 
and extensive influence, should be firmly resisted, that they 
may, if possible, be reclaimed; and that, at all events, their 
dangerous influence may be counteracted and restrained. If 
their good characters and Christian conduct in times past, and 
the generally good spirit which they now exhibit, constrain us 
to feel that they must be good men, after all, then, though our 
hearts are burdened with grief and our countenances filled with 
blushing, let us, in imitation of the reverent sons of Noah, with 
averted faces, step softly backwards, cast a broad mantle of 
charity over them, and leave them to repose quietly under it, 
until they awake to a due sense of their present humiliating 
condition, and come to themselves again. “Charity suffereth 
long and is kind.” 


Art. VIIL—THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 


Sucu was Paul. His conduct on several occasions makes him 
a worthy example for Christians of this nation to observe and 
imitate. In his estimation the rights of citizenship were of val- 
ue. They were not to be despised, or surrendered, without a 
vindication. On one occasion we hear him preaching his 
rights, as a citizen of Tarsus, in self-defense, when an excited 
populace were bent upon his destruction. The chief captain, 
under the influence of unfounded prejudice, charged him with 
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being a vagabond and a seditious leader of a band of renegades. 
To this Paul replied with the dignity of one who is conscious of 
standing upon a solid foundation—* I am a man, a Jew of Tar- 
sus in Cilicia; a CITIZEN of no mean city.” Observe, here, 
how he advances in his argument for a hearing. It was some- 
thing to be considered that he was a man. This, of itself, gave 
him rights. It was more, to be considered, that he was a Jew. 
This should disarm them of emp especially in the Tem- 
ple. But another and a still higher claim upon their consider- 
ation was found in the fact that he was a CITIZEN. This gave 
him rights, which it were not safe for even the great captain to 
despise. 

This is not the only instance in the history of Paul in which 
he brought the fact of his citizenship as a defense against the 
violence of his enemies. It was upon this that he rested his 
claim for indemnity from the hot-headed magistrates at Phil- 
lippi, for their unwarrantable severity towards himself and 
Silas. And we are led to infer from his conduct and language 
on other occasions, that, in his estimation, the rights of crtizen- 
ship were of no little value and importance to him as a Chris- 
tian. 

If these rights were worth asserting in the days of Paul, 
surely they are worth asserting now. it they were of value in 
the Roman Empire, much more are they of value in the Amer- 
ican Republic. If a Christian Missionary under the govern- 
ment of Cesar, might find protection and security under the 
“Imperial Eagle,” surely a Christian Missionary under our 
government should find protection and security in the presence 
of “The Stars and Stripes.” 

But citizenship now, and in this nation, should not be re- 
garded merely in the light of a privilege. It should not be 
looked upon only with reference to the rights it gives. Alon 
with these rights there come also obligations. And it a 
be written in letters of light over against the door of every 
Christian in this land, that though he may fofego the rights of 
citizenship, he cannot thus remove its obligations. As the ser- 
vant of God in the work of reclaiming, elevating, and blessing 
mankind, he is in duty bound to use all available helps in that 
work which do not conflict with the spirit of the Gospel. 

That great pattern and example, set before all Christians for 
their imitation, the man Christ Jesus, brought his influence, in 
every way possible in His day and in His circumstances, to 
bear upon the laws and rulers of His nation. We have reason 
to believe that, if He were now among us, His discharge of ob- 
ligations, as a Christian citizen, would be as punctilious and as 
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conscientious as was His conformity to the regulations of the 
civil government under which He lived. Sure we may be that 
He who so pointedly censured some of the laws and rulers of 
His day, though He might have no voice in making either, 
would not hesitate to do as well as say, in the matter of laws 
and rulers, were He under a government like ours. 

And the same would undoubtedly be found true of Paul, 
Were he nowa citizen of this nation, his character and his. 
tory warrant the inference, that he would be found rigidly 
faithful to the obligations of citizenship. For we cannot sup- 

ose that he who so often and so boldly claimed its rights, when 
it consisted chiefly of rights, would shrink from a full discharge 
of its obligations when these were actually imposed by it. To 
suppose that if he were now living among us, he would be en- 
tirely silent respecting iniquitous laws, and wicked rulers, and 
stupendous national crimes—to suppose that he would fail to 
do all that he could legitimately to set things right, and keep 
them right—to suppose that he would see iniquity abound, op- 
oy and violence legalized, and desolating vice encouraged 

y the government, without lifting his voice and casting his 
vote against them—is to suppose that he would not be that 
Paul who reasoned with the tyrannic and adulterous Felix 
upon righteousness, chastity, and a coming judgment, until the 
royal transgressor trembled under the lashings of conscience, 
and hid away from his presence the fearless and faithful 
preacher of truth. 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 


A careful and conscientious study of this theme is demanded 
by the times in which we live, and the great interests of hu 
manity which are involved in the destiny of our nation. The 
nature of our government and institutions imposes upon Chris- 
tians who live under them a very much greater measure of 
obligation than has ever before, or by any other government, 
been set to their account. The responsibility thus laid upon 
Christians in this land cannot be shuffled by them without be- 
traying a sacred trust, conferred by Him who has said—* To 
whomsoever much is given, of him will much be required.” 

There is an essential difference between a citizen, in the 
merely political sense of the term, and a Christian citizen. Cit- 
izenship, politically considered, implies the right to enjoy all 
that the constitution and laws of the country guarantee to indi- 
viduals, and the obligation to allow to other citizens of the 
country the same immunities. A citizen, politically considered, 
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js under no obligation to look beyond himself and his fellow- 
citizens, in his motives and endeavors. To get what benefits 
he can from the government, and give what benefits he must 
at the dictation of the government, are the two great command- 
ments which, merely as a citizen—a member of a particular State 
or body politic—man is obliged to regard, Hence, merely asa 
citizen, man may be as selfish, politically, as he is naturally. 
And as supreme selfishness is a natural characteristic of man, 
it should not surprise us that the politics of past ages have uni- 
formly been selfish. This has been one of the greatest barriers 
to human progress in all past time. Selfishness is the bane of 
mankind. Political selfishness is the bane of the nation. Each 
nation, by its laws and regulations, calls for a regard to the 
interests of its own citizens, and considers it lawful and right 
todo that which tends to their advantage, whatever effect it 
may have upon the citizens of other nations, or upon those 
within its own limits who are not citizens. We should not look 
far along the records of our own government, (which, without 
boasting, we may say is as unselfish as any of the present gov- 
ernments of earth,) without falling upon instances in which the 
characteristic of which we are speaking has left its dark signa- 
ture. The advantage of citizens has been consulted by mere 
politicians among us, to the deep and lasting injury of the red 
man, the black man, and the white man not yet naturalized 
among us. And all this is right, according to the political 
standard of right, which very generally obtains among the 
nations of Christendom. Indeed, the more selfish a policy is, 
the more acceptable it is, and the more highly it is applauded 
by politicians, and citizens who look no further than politics for 
their principles of action. 

Now the Christian citizen cannot in conscience subscribe to 
this purely seltish creed. As a Christian, he is bound to respect 
the rights and labor for the good of a// men, whether they are 
recognized by our government as citizens of this country or 
not; and he is no more at liberty to take advantage of the 
weakness of a red man than of a white man—he can no more 
rightly neglect the interests of a German than those of an 
American. Every Christian, who takes for his law in matters 
of feeling and obligation, the comprehensive and sublime rule 
—whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them—will feel himself bound to seek, in every possible way, 
the good of man as man, of whatever complexion or nation. 
He cannot consult the good of one man to the injury of an- 
other, even though the former be of his own color and country, 
and the latter a foreigner of darker or of lighter hue. And 
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just here lies an essential difference between the mere political 
citizen, and the truly Christian citizen. The latter is bound 
by the “ Aighest law,” and feels that he is by such a law bound 
to use all the ability given him by his citizenship, to promote 
the welfare of all men everywhere; and is not at liberty to 
allow his humanity to dwindle to the dimensions of a con- 
tracted patriotism. No doubt there are services due from the 
citizen to his country, and the individual citizens of his own 
country, such as he does not owe to other countries, or the cit- 
izens of other countries ; but even in these services there may 
not be allowed any such selfish partiaiity, as shall do wrong to 
the meanest and most helpless of all our race. 

A Christian citizen, then, is one who takes the law of God 
and the Spirit of the Gospel as the rule of his conduct in all 
his words and works, carrying his religion into all his political 
as well as social and moral duties, and employing every ad- 
vantage given him by his civil immunities to promote the vir- 
tue and happiness of mankind. He votes according to con- 
science. If he is made a ruler, he rules in the fear of God. 
If he is appointed to make laws, it is a first question with him, 
whether they are right and equal in their application to men 
as men, and to all me are effected by them. His patriotism 
is world-wide in its range, and therefore bis activity is directed 
to the good of mankind. All this will be true of him who is 
in fact a Christian citizen of a country like ours. 

And in this connection it ought to be observed, that no other 
country on the earth gives such free range to the sympathies and 
efforts of Christian men, as this. If we will, we may speak and 
act through our government, and with the force of its voice, in 
favor of liberty, morality, and true religion, throughout the 
whole earth. If all Christian men by profession in this land, 
were Christian citizens in the true and highest sense of the 
term, their voice would certainly be heard, and the Christian 
element would become at once a powerful, legitimate, and con- 
trolling element in the character of our government, as it has 
long been in the character of our people. 

Ever since the formation of our government, there have 
been causes at work to prevent the legitimate development ot 
Christian sentiment as its motive power. Hence, as yet, we 
have among us comparatively few Christian citizens, although 
there are many Christians who are citizens. Christian men 
among us have not yet come to realize their obligations to 
God and to humanity, as invested with the rights, and bound 
in the duties of a citizenship, of which Paul would have made 
mention with boasting. What we need especially, in order to 
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our rapid advancement as a nation in all that is truly noble 
and elevating, is the prevalence—the wide diffusion among us 
—of a just sense of the position and obligations of Christian 
men under a government like ours. Let all such realize what 
God requires of them, in the use of their citizenship ; let them 
act invariably with a distinct reference to the demands and 
principles of their religion; and our legislators, judges, and 
rulers, who condemn the innocent among us, and fraine mis- 
chiet by a law—who decree unrighteous decrees, and write 

ievousness which they have prescribed—who turn aside the 
needy from judgment, and take away the right from the poor 
—will receive a rebuke such as many of them now deserve. 
Let Christian men in every part of this land, at once take upon 
themselves and fully develop before the world the character 
in question, by consulting conscience and God in every matter 
of policy or principle which comes up, and a new aspect would 
goon come over the affairs of the nation. 

For a time in the early history of this country, this course 
was pursued, and by the men of that time, the idea of divore- 
ing a man’s politics and his religion would have been ranked 
among the damnable heresies of the age. But that which our 
fathers would have deemed a heresy to be stoudly cried out 
against, passes among us for established orthodoxy, if the prac- 
tice of men may be taken as a truthful index of their belief. 
For it is not to be concealed or denied, that Christian men 
among us, often do that in political movements, and for politi- 
cal purposes, which they could not do, if they carried with 
them the principles and the spirit of religion. Among the 
causes which have greatly contributed to bring about this de- 
preciated moral tone in our State and National Governments, 
and in the general character of our politics, there are two which 
stand out so prominently, as to demand in this connection spe- 
cial notice. 


PARTISANSHIP 


has contributed immeasurably for many years past to prevent 
the consistent and appropriate action among us of Christian 
men. The question—What’s in a name? is sometimes so asked 
as to imply that names are nothing. And mere names should 
be so regarded by us. But our political history discloses the 
humiliating fact, that with not a few Christian men among us, 
names are everything, instead of nothing. The simple name 
Whig or Democrat, + for the last thirty years had more influ- 
ence in deciding the votes, and the political efforts of the mass of 
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Christian men in our land, than the law of God, or the wants of 
the world. The machinery of our political system is so construet- 
ed, and so worked, as to bring not a few good men to feel more 
afraid to break through the trammels of party than to violate 
the law of God; more ashamed to dishonor the name of Whig 
or Democrat, than to dishonor the name of Christ. A shrewd 
and vigilant policy, sustained by many secret wiles, has given 
unprincipled demagogues a strong hold upon the support of 
Christian men. Reckless operators at the political “Stock 
Board,” have set up a mere name—something less substantial 
even than the image of the Ephesian goddess—and then have 
moved the people to cry, not for the space of three hours mere- 
ly, but year after year, with wild enthusiasm, “Great is Diana, 
—great is Diana;” until in the wildness and confusion of this 
tumultuous outery, even good men have forgotten that to bea 
consistent Christian is of unspeakably greater importance than to 
be a firm Whig or a steadfast Democrat. Yes, these party 
names have called out from men who ought to be ashamed of 
it, a measure of enthusiasm and an energy of effort, sublimely 
ridiculous. We might smile at them, if their effects were not 
so productive of evil. Under the discipline and the charm of 
mere party tactics, some of the most flagrant violations of moral 
obligation have been perpetrated, and Christian men have given 
their direct influence in favor of that which is utterly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of Christ, and wholly incompatible with 
the dignity and the integrity of Christian citizenship. 

This beguiling influence of partisanship is seen, whenever a 
question involving the morals of society is brought before the 
people. It is said by some, and has been often said of late, that 
moral questions should be kept out of politics. Wesee painful 
evidence that this is admitted as an article in the creed of not 
a few men of prominence and influence. But as reasonably 
might we expect to breathe without inhaling oxygen, or to find 
water without hydrogen. Moral questions are necessarily and 
inseparably connected with the pelitles of a country. Whatis 
meant by reckless demagogues, when they raise such a hue and 
ery against mixing up moral and political questions, is simply 
that Christian men, and men of moral principle, should put 
themselves entirely beyond the influence of conscience, in their 
political relations and movements. This done, and of course 
these unprincipled party leaders, like a frisky horse with a 
loose rein, can caper whithersoever they list. If Christian men 
will dismiss all conscientious scruples, lay aside all sense of 
responsibility to God as the only legitimate sovereign, and fall 
into file with the party, observing with rigid exactness all their 
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sinuous movements, and asking no questions for conscience’ 
sake, they are just the nicest sort of men in the world. Of 
course they are. Flattering encomiums are lavished upon them, 
by those who are fond of using pliant tools. But if Christian 
men have let conscience into the cawcus—if they have carried 
the fear of God with them to the pol/s—especially, if they have 
ventured through that door which the constitution says shall 
always be kept wide open, into the halls of Congress, and there 
said, as in the presence of God, just what they think—itis a 
damning shame, in the estimation of those who see that the 
hopes of their gain are gone. To break away thus from the dic- 
tation of party leaders, is to loose cast in the scale of political 
honor, and fall below the rank of those who are lightly es- 
teemed. 

It is quite apparent, that the fear of being called a political 
renegade, has for years deterred many good and Christian men 
in our country from being true to the character of a Christian 
citizen. By the aid of this fear, politicians have found it eas 
to make merchandise of the conscience and religion of multi- 
tudes among us. This very tyranny of partisanship prevented 
for years the enactment of that salutary law, which has already 
brought relief and joy to thousands of stricken hearts. Party 
tactics were so shrewdly practiced in connection with this mat- 
ter, as to induce great numbers to oppose that, which, if each 
man had acted as he knew that God, and conscience, and the 
spirit of the gospel required, they never would or could have 
opposed. Nor is this true of our State only. Wherever this 
measure has been as yet urged, its chief hindrance—that which 
more than all things else put together, has stood in its way— 
has been found in that partisanship which has prevented sober 
men, and moral men, and too often, alas! even Christian men, 
from speaking and voting as they would have done if untram- 
meled by party ties. It must be conceded that no other ques- 
tion in State politics for many years has been of equal import- 
ance with this, or of an importance worthy to be compared with 
this; and yet by party drilling, good men have been induced 
to leave it out of the account at the ballot-box, while questions, 
upon which actually nothing of importance except the “ spoils 
of war,” depended, have been pushed in, and like molehills 
magnified to mountains, have claimed and received the first at- 
tention. 

We find in all this, evidence that partisanship is one of the 
chief obstacles to the proper development among us of the 
Christian citizen. Many other sad illustrations of the same fact 
might easily be gathered from our political history during the 
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last few years. Whenever questions involving great moral 
principles, or bearing upon the morals of the people, have been 
started, instantly the wule country, like the city of Ephesus, 
has been filled with the outery—“ The party; the party—great 
is Diana!” And after the flurry was over, it was found that 
some Demetrius, in league with the craftsmen and with an eye 
upon the spoils, started the cry and kept it resounding. Thus, 
time and again, have good men been befooled, and led to dis- 
regard their own consistency, and the welfare of society, and 
too often, the voice of conscience and of God. 

He who would be a Christian citizen in the true and legiti- 
mate sense of the term, must utterly break away from this blind 
adherence to party, merely for the party’s sake. Undoubtedly 
there will arise many questions within the province of political 
economy, for the answer to which, some may better look to 
those deeply versed in this science, than to their own scanty 
knowledge. But whenever, and wherever, and on whatsoever 
subject, a question of good or evil—of right or wrong—of liber- 
ty or oppression, is to be settled, no Christian is at liberty to 
follow the lead of any man, or set of men, unless conscience 
and the gospel approve. What we need, therefore, and what 
we must have, before the character of the Christian citizen will 
be developed among us in all its completeness and its com- 
manding excellence, is the emancipation of Christian men from 
the tyranny of that partisanship which demands a surrender of 
conscience, and a disregard of moral obligation in its service. 
The motto of the Christian ought to be, and if he is true to 
himself will be—* My God and my conscience first ; my party 
as their servant.” Let this be adopted by all the Christian 
men of this nation, and our Ship of State would soon ride upon 
calmer seas, and our very name become the praise of all nations. 


LOCAL AFFIANCE 


is and has been a great obstacle to the perfect development 
among us of the character in question. He who would bea 
Christian citizen, in very deed, may not lend his sympathies, 
or direct his endeavors towards the exclusive or unequal ben- 
efits of any one State or section of his country—must not be 
more ready to secure immunities to, or impose burdens upon, 
one section, than another. He should not love the North as 
the Worth, or the South as the South; he should not boast 
himself in the East as the Zust, or the West as the West ; but 
should delight himself with whatsoever is of good report, as 
pertaining to the honor and strength of the whole country; 
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and should feel, that whatsoever of wrong or of evil exists in 
any part of the land, mars the beauty, and diminishes the effi- 
cacy and strength of the nation as a whole. Still further, he 
should feel personally responsible, to the extent of his possible 
influence, to mitigate or,remove it, for every evil that exists 
in the land, and for every wrong that is committed by the 
people or their rulers. All questions of rights, privileges, im- 
munities and obligations, so far as he has to do with them, 
should be settled with an impartial eye upon the whole country 
as politically a unit. It is only when he takes this position, 
and adheres with conscientious fidelity to these rules of action, 
that he can with any propriety be called a citizen of the coun- 
try, much more a CAristvan citizen. 

Yet he who watches the working of that machinery b 
which the government of this great nation is administered, 
cannot fail to see that local aftiance—a pledged adherence to 
the interests of particular sections of the country—has become 
so general in its influence upon the people, that not one in a 
thousand remains unbiassed by it. this is a great evil—a pro- 


lifie source of evils. The States of the Union, as States, may 

and must have their representatives in the general government ; 

and these representatives a and ought to, so far as the case 
ar 


allows, look after the particular rights and obligations of their 
respective States. This is perfectly compatible with Christian 
citizenship, and against it we have nothing to say. But in 
matters pertaining to the country as a whole—when — 
of general interest and of national importance are to be deci- 
ded, no man has a right to be swayed or influenced by local 
affinities or local prejudices of any kind. Whenever the in- 
terests of man, as man, are to be affected, the Christian citizen 
cannot properly ask whether the East will be more benetitted 
by his action, or the West—the North or the South. His duty 
in the premises is clear. It is to do that which is right—that 
which God, and the gospel, and his own conscience, quickened 
and enlightened at the great fountain, will approve. Let this 
course be pursued by all the Christian men in our country, and 
we should be at once set forth a century in true political prog- 
ress. Ambitious politicians would be like Samson shorn of 
his locks. Their strength would be gone. That distracting 
question which has been settled, and re-settled, and which.has 
sprung up again and again where it was not expected ; produ- 
cing angry and bitter controversy, alienation, jealousy, and 
wrath ; would be settled in fact—never more to perplex or 
disgrace us as a nation. The real question with the Christian 
citizen, when he looks at things in the light of conscience and 
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religion, and in the true spirit of the Gospel, must be a ve 

simple one—must be simply this: are black men, men? And 
since the question carries in itself, its only true answer, the 
only right action in reference to it is as obvious, as that all 
men are by nature ——v entitled to life, liberty, and the pur. 
suit of happiness. The grand difficulty which has thus far 
stood in the way of the final settlement of this question, lies 
in the fact that attempts have been made to settle it so as to 
satisfy or propitiate the South—to settle it in accordance with 
the demands of local aftiance, rather than according to the 
spirit of our Constitution, and the interests and honor of the 
whole country. By an obsequious deference to this local influ. 
ence, some men have purchased for themselves a brief resi- 
dence in the White House, and others—have stooped in vain. 

That this has long been a most corrupt and corrupting ele- 
ment in our national politics, all very well know. As the 
effect of its working, other kindred influences, more or less an- 
tagonistic in their aims, have come into play, until there isa 
degree of friction produced in the machinery of our Govern- 
ment which well mgh defeats the great end for which it was 
established. The creaking of this machinery has been, of late 
and many times, truly startling. The cause is obvious. A 
grave question is pressing itself before the nation, and must 
sooner or later be answered upon its own merits. But the dif 
ficulty thus far has been, to get this question before the peo 
ple fairly and fully, without the pressure and corrupting influ 
ences of local afliance. Once fairly before the people upon its 
own merits simply, and all know how it will be settled.  Itis 
in fact, though not exactly in the same form, the very question 
which our fathers settled by a seven years’ war with their op- 
pressors. ‘The question is this and no other: Shall a free coun- 
try become a country of slaves? Side issues may be made— 
outpost skirmishes, and dexterous feints may be resorted to, for 
the purpose of concealing the naked ribs of the monster, but 
through all these, one with half an eye can see that the exten- 
sion of the area of slavery, for the benefit of the South, is the 
real thing sought. 

That there are Christian men at the South, we cannot doubt. 
That they will resolutely stand against this manifest iniquity, 
or openly rebuke it, we do not expect. And this because by 
political management—in which the attachments and prejw- 
dices of local affiance are made to play a conspicuous part— 
Christian men are kept from that honest, frank, and earnest 
defense of truth and righteousness, liberty and justice, which 
is at once the crown and the power of the Christian citizen. 
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The same influence is found to operate in other sections of our 
country, to prevent the development among us of the Christ- 
ian element in the character of our citizens. The North and 
the West are as selfish, in whatever affects their pecuniary 
interests or their relative power, as the South. This is not an 
evil in a corner. It is not confined to any one section. It pre- 
vails throughout the land, and therefore all Christian men in 
every part of the country are alike called upon to rise above 
the influence of this contracted spirit, and speak and act with 
reference to the good of the whole country, and its honor and 
integrity as a free and Christian nation. 

In the face of these opposing influences and deep-seated prej- 
udices, it is not without some care and effort, that Christian men 
can carry themselves so as to maintain true consistency and strict 
integrity amid the whirl of State and National politics. And this 
has operated of late to keep not a few from the faithful discharge 
of those obligations, which in a land like this, and under a gov- 
ernment like ours, can no more properly be disregarded by the 
Christian, than his more direct and immediate obligations to God. 
Christian men among us have a clear duty and a solemn re- 
sponsibility in the matter of righting whatsoever is wrong in 
the laws, the usages and the institutions of the country. How- 
ever repulsive to their religious or moral susceptibilities design- 
ing politicians may make the duties of citizenship, no measure 
of discomfort should be allowed to prevent them from speak- 
ing and voting as they believe will most conduce to the good 
of society, and the glory of God. This is the conviction we 
desire to have fixed in the mind of every citizen of the land. 
If the reader of this Article finds this conviction at all quicken- 
ed or strengthened by what we say upon the subject in hand, 
our end will be gained. Reader, we would take you from the 
sordid and groveling views which are too generally entertained 
respecting citizenship in this great nation, and transfer you to 
a higher and more noble stand-point. We would have you 
feel that your obligations to God, to humanity and to con- 
science, are such as will not adinit of a blind or thoughtless ad- 
herence to the opinions or the projects of political mounte- 
banks. Admit this, and you will at once see the necessity of a 
measure of intelligence commensurate with the dignity and 
responsibility of your position. The Russian serf may dis- 
charge his accredited political obligations and never know 
more about his country or the world than is implied in a timid 
and entire subjection to his lord. Not so with an American 
citizen. His position demands a larger intelligence and his 
obligations require him to cultivate a more extensive acquaint- 
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ance with principles, with men, with laws, with governments, 
Intelligence and Christian virtue are the great safeguards of 
this nation. Let these be greatly wanting, and our strength is 
gone. It is therefore the duty of every citizen to promote, in 
every practicable way, general intelligence and public virtue, 
It is equally the duty of every citizen to become personally 
informed respecting the nature and operations of the govern- 
ment he helps to administer. Nor is it less a duty to know the 
character of the men who ask to be elevated to the rank of 
legislators or rulers. And if they have not character enough 
to command confidence, without being sworn upon a_ political 
catechism, then it is not unlikely, that in the oath they take, 
there will be such mental reservation as cannot well be caleu- 
lated upon. Finally, it is the duty of every Christian citizen, 
to let all political parties and all sections of the country know, 
that he is to such an extent, under the control of conscience, 
and subject to the bidding of religious principle, as not to be 
jostled aside from the determination to give his suffrage for no 
man whose intelligence, virtue, and capacity are not equal to 
the station he seeks to fill—and to favor no measure or project 
which will not bear the ordeal of a free and open discussion 
by an enlightened public. 

How important that Christian men in our country should 
come under a more just and impressive sense of the high moral 
obligations imposed upon them by their citizenship. When 
we see, as we do not unfrequently see, Christian men of ster- 
ling worth, positively refusing to stand in places of trust and 
authority among us, because it brings them into contact with 
so much that is offensive to an elevated character—or denied 
the merited honor of holding such stations, because their in- 
tegrity and virtue will not allow them to stoop to the vile 
means which too often ensure success in the competition ; when 
we hear good men say, that they will have nothing to do with 
the elections, because there is so much corruption and con- 
temptible intrigue practiced there; we feel strongly inclined 
to cry out with David in his-season of fear and apprehension: 
Help, Lord; for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail 
from among the children of men. 

It is with no little of this feeling, coupled with a desire to 
throw our mite of strength against the rude current that is 
bearing down upon us, that we say, in conclusion, to all the 
readers of this Magazine, and wish we might say to all the 
people of this land, to whom it can apply—Neglect no duty; 
shrink from no sacrifice; withhold no efforts, which promise 
to advance the true interests, to elevate the character, and per- 
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tuate the benign influence of this country, for which we are 
in duty bound to thank God daily. Even regard it as one of 
the most noble of all human attainments, to realize in your 
own character, in a country like this, the integrity, the virtue, 
the dignity and the enduring worth of the Christian Citizen. 


Arr. IX.—THE PERMANENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


“Man,” says Vinet, “is the medium through which God has 

urposed that truth shall come to man.” “ Christianity, a re- 
feion of thought, should be spoken.” Such, in fact, has been 
the conviction of men in every age of the Christian Church. 
Whatever their theories about the validity of sacraments, the 
nature of ordination, and the mode of introduction to the min- 
istry, there has been a singular unanimity in respect to the di- 
vine appointment of preaching. The most zealous Romanists, 
and the High-Churchmen, who go to the farthest extreme in 
relying upon the efficacy of baptism and priestly absolution, do 
not forget to maintain that the ministry have authority to speak 
for Christ, however much they underrate the importance of the 
commission. And, on the na hand, the firmest opponent of 
every form of doctrine pertaining to an apostolical succession, 
has some theory that provides for the continuance of a preached 
gospel. Yet, we hear at times, from various ease sugges- 
tions about the inefficiency of the pulpit of the present day. 


Some think it has become sadly ge ee, some fear it has 


been losing ground as compared with other agencies ; and — 
are sighing because it seems to accomplish so little good. Mul- 
titudes of ordained ministers have left the immediate work of 
ee iy the Gospel. The statistical tables of the N. S. Pres- 

yterian Church for 1854, show that out of fifteen hundred 
ministers in this country, connected with that organization, up- 
wards of three heniived. and fifty are without a — charge ; 
some of these are engaged in teaching and other professions ; 
some are superanuated, and some have suspended labor at mid- 
day. The number of those preparing to preach the Gospel is 
small when compared with the number of places needing an 
educated ministry. And among the reasons that have led to 
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these results, we think one is to be found in a conviction, ex. 
tending through many minds, that other ggencies are more 
effective than the pulpit in advancing the cause of Christ. 

But holding, as we do, that preaching is to be the great in- 
strumentality in the conversion of the world to Christ, we 
think it important in this state of things to examine the basis 
of our confidence in the pulpit, and to enquire if it is indeed 
firm and reliable. 

Have we then, at the present day, reason for confidence in 
the preaching of the Gospel as distinguished from all other 
modes of Christian effort ¢ or have we reason to believe that 
the ministry can be superseded by some more efficient agency, 
and that the influence of the pulpit is on the wane? Shall we 
prepare the way for our descendants to receive the preached 
Gospel, or shall we devise other means by which to keep them 
in the faith, and to extend the knowledge of Christ ? 

In answer to these inquiries, we propose to review the 
grounds that form the basis of our confidence in the preaching 
of the truth, as the great means of advancing the Saviour’ 
kingdom upon the earth. 

I. The fact that the preaching of the Gospel is of divine ap- 
pointment, gives us assurance of its permanent value as a means 
of grace. 

The fact itself neecs no present demonstration. Our Sa 
viour gave the commission to the eleven—“ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature: go ye, 
teach all nations, baptizing them—teaching them to observe 
all things which I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world.” The infer- 
ence from this fact is, that the preaching of the Gospel is de 
signed to be continued till the Mantent of this world become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. For surely, He 
who had chosen by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe, must know what means will best promote His 
glory? And whatever objections may be urged at the present 
day against the preaching of the Gospel as a means of convin 
cing and converting men, might with equal validity be ad- 
duced against it in the first century of the Christian Chureh, 
for human nature is the same, and the attachment of men to 
the world is the same. And if this was the plan of Infinite 
Wisdom then, why should we question the permanence of the 
arrangement? God might have selected other means of teach- 
ing the truth. He might have caused the great facts of our 
Saviour’s life to be taught by dramatic representations. Pic 
tures and images in countless variety might have been the ap 
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pointed mode of bringing truth before the mind. Sacrificial 
offerings, akin to those presented before the advent, might have 
proclaimed a Saviour crucified instead of a Messiah yet to 
come. Man’s ingenuity might have been put tothe test to rep- 
resent before assembled congregations the fearfulness of the 
scene witnessed on Calvary, and thus to lead men to Christ. 
Or discarding all human instrumentality, God might have sent 
angels from their heavenly homes to whisper in the ear the se- 
crets of eternity. But it pleased him to make choice of the 
preaching of the Gospel—the appeal of the living speaker, tes- 
tifying of that which he knows ; and why should we not firmly 
believe that by this means God will continue to extend the 
knowledge of His ways and the blessings of salvation. 

But some one asks, can we not suppose a change in the con- 
dition of mankind that shall make the preaching of the Gospel 
less important? May not the progress of science and of art so 
alter the circumstances of men, (if indeed it has not already 
done it,) as to exalt other means of propagating the faith at the 
expense of this? Are we shut up to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel? Have we not been told how the dreamer in Bedford jail 
prolongs his ministration through the printed page, and gains 
the attention of tens of thousands whom he never thought to 
address? Have we not heard of the wonderful things the Lord 
hath wrought by the writings of Flavel, and of Baxter, and of 
Doddridge, and of a host of others, whose influence is extended 
by the press in every direction, and in circles ever widening? 
And have we not here simply an indication of that which shall 
be? May not the terms of the great commission be altered ? 
and may we not fulfill its spirit and secure its great result, if re- 
maining under our own vine and fig-tree, we simply send the 
printed Gospel to the remotest nations of the earth ¢ 

These questionings prepare the way for a second proposition : 

Il. That the adaptation of preaching to the nature and men- 
tal habits of men confirms our confidence in its permanent 
value as a means of grace. 

There are three essential elements in the idea of a preached 
Gospel. There must be (1) a living preacher; (2) he must 
speak with direct application to an audience of his fellow men; 
and (3) he must announce salvation through Christ, with a per- 
sonal experience of its reality and its value. 

Other things are incidental to these. It matters not, for ex- 
ample, when or where one speaks ; the enclosure of the sanc- 
tuary walls, and the hours of the Sabbath, are matters of con- 
venience and propriety rather than of necessity, and they do 
not of themselves give efficiency to the Word. One may 

VOL. XIII. 28 
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preach Christ in a school-house or in a log-cabin, as faithfully 
and as successfully as beneath a frescoed dome ; his words may 
be with power, whether spoken in the graveyard or in the grove 
—within prison walls, or by the river side—in the caves of the 
mountains, or on the wreck where all expect a watery grave. Nor 
is it essential that the preacher should have been set apart to the 
work of the ministry, or have been taught in the systems of the 
schools, or that he should hold rank, or office, or title, in the 
Church of Christ. In early days, when God was pleased to 
allow great persecution of His people at Jerusalem, they were 
all seattered abroad, and in their dispersion they went every- 
where preaching the Word. 

But the three things spoken of as essential, are perfectly 
adapted to human nature. 

Men like to look upon the living speaker, to catch the ex- 
— of his countenance, to hear the utterance of his own 
ips. They will listen often when they would not read, and he 
may rivet their minds and compel their attention in a way 
which no printed volume can do. The love of eloquence has 
not died away. Men are as fond of it now as they were inthe 
days of Demosthenes. He that can speak well has power with 
the people. And there is nothing that can take the place of 
his personal address. Men may read the printed report of a 
speech, but they will do it wishing they had been present to 
hear for themselves, and all the while they will be striving to 
recall the expression, the manner, the tones of the orator, and 
tasking their imagination to reproduce the scene. A striking 
illustration of this is seen in the eagerness manifested in New 
York last Spring to hear Mr. Sumner. His manly, earnest ad- 
dress, delivered there before an audience of thousands, was at 
once published and widely circulated in two or three of the 
leading city papers. But before a week had passed, once and 
again assemblies equally large were convened in New York 
and Brooklyn to hear that very speech repeated, word for word, 
by the man himself. An enthusiasm had been awakened which 
demanded the presence of the living orator. What advocate 
would prefer to print his speech and send it to the jury to read 
at their leisure? What political orator would not choose to 
meet face to face with those whose opinions he would modify, 
and whose prejudices he would remove? Who that bas a point 
to carry, does not deem it important to see that his words reach 
the mark, and to correct at once all misunderstanding, by repe- 
tition, by illustrations, and by varied forms of expression / 

Again, the sympathy between a speaker and his audience, as 
well a8 the sympathy prevailing among his hearers and reacting 
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upon himself, gives power to the preaching of the Gospe!. The 
words of an orator have greater effect when men are assembled, 
and he is aiming to produce an immediate result. It is not sim- 

ly a desire to save time and labor that leads the politicians to 
fold mass meetings, but they aim to carry their points by the 
habit of men to feel as those around them feel. And when one 
addresses a crowded and attentive and excited assembly, and 
rouses them by his eloquence, the circumstances react upon 
him; he is inspired with new zeal, and rises above his own level. 
Such, without question, has been true in respect to the most 
powerful productions of the pulpit. 

The preaching of the Gospel is not a mere reading of essays, 
indefinite and without aim and point; but it is the announce- 
ment and enforcement of truth ; and that truth, however men 
may disregard it, is vitally important to them; nothing more 
so: so that when they come to look at it without prejudice, 
and sometimes even in spite of every prejudice, they tind it 
has demands upon their thoughts and affections which the 
cannot cast off. This truth, faithfully, affectionately presented, 
and meeting with a response in the still small voice of con- 
science, is an essential element in the preached Gospel, and 
make this ordinance of God’s house abound with power. 

And still another element of power results from the fact 
that the work of preaching the truth is committed to those 
who have a personal experience of its value. The first preach- 
ers of the Christian faith testified of the things which they 
themselves had witnessed ; and their successors, having the 
same spirit of faith, and having learned the same truths in the 
experience of their souls, can say, “ We also believe and there- 
fore speak ; we speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.” It is no utteranco of vague conjectures, no dramatic 
rehearsal, no formal recitation, no vain babbling, that corre- 
sponds to our ideas of preaching God’s truth. There must be 
sincere conviction based upon divine testimony and confirmed 
by actual trial of its value, and when this exists, he who 
preaches is in a position to win the confidence of men and 
to speak with power. 

But not to dwell longer on this point, we think the common 
sense of every one decides that the pulpit has a power over 
men beyond that exerted through any other agency. Where 
is the congregation that would - en it possible to maintain its 
organization for any length of time, and to extend its influ- 
ence and enlarge its sphere, without the stated preacing of the 
Gospel? Where is the most zealous advocate of the power of 
the press that in times of special awakening would be satisfied 
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to silence every public exhortation, and to carry on the work 
by a judicious distribution of tracts? And where is the be 
nevolent association which has any great hope of securing the 
attentive regard and the contributions of Christians at large, 
without resorting to pulpit appeals, made either by its itinerant 
agents, or by the pastors and preachers statedly ministering to 
the churches :—or that in place of anniversary exercises, with 
powerful thrilling speeches from the most fervent and eloquent 
of living orators, would be content with the silent perusal of 
select passages from its annual report? And what society 
even, whose interest it is to magnify the power of the press, 
does not seek access to the pulpits of the land as the best and 
surest means of convincing men of its power, and of per. 
suading them to give? 

But that this may not appear to be mere theorizing, let us 
direct our attention to a third fact: 

Ill. The history of the progress of Christianity gives us 
= of confidence in the efficiency and permaneut value of 

e preaching of the Gospel. 

From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom 
of Christ has been advanced most rapidly by public addresses 
to the assembled congregations. The forerunner of the Mes 
siah, proclaiming that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, 
attracted great multitudes to the wilderness from Jerusalem 
and all the region round about; and they were baptized of him 
in Jordan confessing their sins. Our Saviour spoke sometimes 
to the select company of his chosen Apostles, and sometimes to 
thousands whom his fame had gathered, and who bore testi- 
mony that never man spake as he spake; and of these, many, 
whose numbers no man knoweth, believed on him. He left 
his followers the commission to preach his Gospel everywhere, 
and they went in all directions, exposing themselves to hard- 
ships, to persecution and death, but preaching with boldness 
poe mod success, until Christianity within half a century had 
gained a foothold in almost every nation, and the foundations 
were laid of a spiritual temple, which has been rising higher 
and higher, and against which no device of Satan can prevail. 

It is believed that wherever Christianity has made rapid. 
progress, it has been owing mainly to the preaching of the 
truth. Other means have come in as auxiliary, but this has 
been the grand power. In modern days the greatest triumphs 
of the missionary enterprice have been gained in connection 
with the voice of the living preacher. ‘Tracts and books have 
been serviceable, but they have not been the most efficient 
means; when thrice 50,000 volumes had been distributed in 
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China, it was stated on the best authority, that “so far as was 
known hardly an instance had occurred of a Chinese coming 
toa missionary to have any passage explained, nor any person 
converted who attributed his interest in religion to the unas- 
sisted reading of books.”* And similar testimony might be 
brouglit respecting like efforts elsewhere. Says one man in 
our own land,t+ “I have put the Sabbath documents into every 
family in town, and never seen any results; I have put 
Alleine’s Alarm into every family in town and never seen any 
results; I have put the Missionary papers, the American Mes- 
senger and the Christian Almanac into every family in town, 
and never seen any results.” 

The Bible Societies of Christendom have published and cir- 
culated in half a century past upwards of forty millions of 
copies of the Scriptures, enough, if properly apportioned, to 
furnish one Bible or Testament to every five families on the face 
of the earth; and this in addition to all the copies published 
by private enterprise, and those issued by royal authority, and 
the innumerable volumes containing comments in addition to 
the text. But many a person into whose hand a Bible is put 
allows it to remain unopened on his shelf, or to be a mere orna- 
ment to his parlor, until the voice of the preacher rouses his 
conscience, and sends him with a troubled heart to consult 
God’s book respecting the way of life. The influence and the 
value of the press are beyond all estimate; but prone as the 
heart is to evil and hating the light lest its deeds be reproved, 
there is ordinarily need of the faithful admonition of the pul- 
pit, and of its earnest exhortation, before the ungodly will 
consent to read a volume on practical piety. 

No one will question that the colporteur enterprise in this 
country has accomplished great good in the past ten years, but 
no small portion of its results is due to the attempt to preach 
the Gospel in connection with the circulation of printed truth. 
Itis so far forth the work of an uneducated ministry. To a 
considerable extent, too, the Sabbath School system relies 
upon this agency, adapting the preaching to the comprehen- 
sion of the young, and imparting sprightliness to it by means 
of anecdotes and narrative. The recently devised plans for 
ragged schools or bovs’ meetings are but another modification 
of the same thing. The New York City Tract Society, origin- 
ally formed to secure the distribution of tracts, employs no 
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to silence every public exhortation, and to carry on the work 
by a judicious distribution of tracts? And where is the be 
nevolent association which has any great hope of securing the 
attentive regard and the contributions of Christians at large, 
without resorting to pulpit appeals, made either by its itinerant 
agents, or by the pastors pe preachers statedly ministering to 
the churches :—or that in place of anniversary exercises, with 
powerful thrilling speeches from the most fervent and eloquent 
of living orators, would be content with the silent perusal of 
select passages from its annual report? And what society 
even, whose interest it is to magnity the power of the press, 
does not seek access to the pulpits of the land as the best and 
surest means of convincing men of its power, and of per 
suading them to give? 

But that this may not appear to be mere theorizing, let us 
direct our attention to a third fact: 

Ill. The history of the progress of Christianity gives us 
= of confidence in the efficiency and permanent value of 

e preaching of the Gospel. 

From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom 
of Christ has been advanced most rapidly by public addresses 
to the assembled congregations. The forerunner of the Me 
siah, proclaiming that the kingdom of heaven was at hand, 
attracted great multitudes to the wilderness from Jerusalem 
and all the region round about; and they were baptized of him 
in Jordan confessing their sins. Our Saviour spoke sometimes 
to the select company of his chosen Apostles, and sometimes to 
thousands whom his fame had gathered, and who bore testi- 
mony that never man spake as he spake; and of these, many, 
whose numbers no man knoweth, believed on him. He left 
his followers the commission to preach his Gospel everywhere, 
and they went in all directions, exposing themselves to hard- 
ships, to persecution and death, but preaching with boldness 
nd with success, until Christianity within half a century had 
gained a foothold in almost every nation, and the foundations 
were laid of a spiritual temple, which has been rising higher 
and higher, and against which no device of Satan can prevail. 

It is believed that wherever Christianity has made rapid. 
progress, it has been owing mainly to the preaching of the 
truth. Other means have come in as auxiliary, but this has 
been the grand power. In modern days the greatest triumphs 
of the missionary enterprise have been gained in connection 
with the voice of the living preacher. ‘Tracts and books have 
been serviceable, but they have not been the most efficient 
means; when thrice 50,000 volumes had been distributed in 
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China, it was stated on the best authority, that “so far as was 
known hardly an instance had occurred of a Chinese coming 
toa missionary to have any passage explained, nor any person 
converted who attributed his interest in religion to the unas- 
sisted reading of books.”* And similar testimony might be 
brought respecting like efforts elsewhere. Says one man in 
our own land,+ “I have put the Sabbath documents into every 
family in town, and never seen any results; I have put 
Alleine’s Alarm into every family in town and never seen any 
results; I have put the Missionary papers, the American Mes- 
senger and the Christian Almanac into every family in town, 
and never seen any results.” 

The Bible Societies of Christendom have published and cir- 
culated in half a century past upwards of forty millions of 
copies of the Scriptures, enough, if properly apportioned, to 
furnish one Bible or Testament to every five families on the face 
of the earth; and this in addition to all the copies published 
by private enterprise, and those issued by royal authority, and 
the innumerable volumes containing comments in addition to 
the text. But many a person into whose hand a Bible is put 
allows it to remain unopened on his shelf, or to be a mere orna- 
ment to his parlor, until the voice of the preacher rouses his 
conscience, and sends him with a troubled heart to consult 
God’s book respecting the way of life. The influence and the 
value of the press are beyond all estimate; but prone as the 
heart is to evil and hating the light lest its deeds be reproved, 
there is ordinarily need of the faithful admonition of the pul- 
pit, and of its earnest exhortation, before the ungodly will 
consent to read a volume on practical piety. 

No one will question that the colporteur enterprise in this 
country has accomplished great good in the past ten years, but 
no small portion of its results is due to the attempt to preach 
the Gospel in connection with the circulation of printed truth. 
Itis so far forth the work of an uneducated ministry. To a 
considerable extent, too, the Sabbath School system relies 
upon this agency, adapting the preaching to the comprehen- 
sion of the young, and imparting sprightliness to it by means 
of anecdotes and narrative. The recently devised plans for 

gged schools or boys’ meetings are but another modification 
of the same thing. The New York City Tract Society, origin- 
ally formed to secure the distribution of tracts, employs no 
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less than a dozen missionaries, whose aggregate salaries are 
perhaps tenfold the amount appropriated for tracts. 

The ministry have not always been equally earnest or de- 
vout, but as they have been, so has been the Christianity of the 
age, and perhaps the influence of the pulpit is seen in nothing 
more distinctly than in this, that a church rarely fails to reflect 
the image and character of one who has long ministered to it 
in holy things 

Such then are the strong foundations of our confidence in the 

eaching of the Gospel as the great means of advancing the 

nowledge of Christamong men. It is divinely appointed, it 
is obviously adapted to the wants of human nature, and its 
efficiency has been already proved. It will doubtless continue 
till the end of the world. 

Yet if it should appear that at the present day this means of 
es hes but little success, or that the influence of the pulpit 

as suffered great diminution, we might find our confidence 
shaken, or might have surmisings that the institution of the 
ministry is out of date, or at least in need of some radical 
change to increase its efficiency. But this is a view which 
does not commend itself to our judgment. We choose rather 


to nr? 
IV. That the present success of the preached Gospel, though 


not all we could desire, is such as to confirm and not to weaken 
our confidence in its permanent value as a means of grace. 
There is an admission here that the efficiency of the pulpit is 
not as great as the friends of Christ can wish ; that the laborers 
do not secure as much of the ripening harvest as we should 
expect ; and that the success of the ministry is not uniform but 
various. But we think that a comparison of this generation 
with former ones does not indicate such a degeneracy in the 
pulpit as some imagine; and that any apparent present weak- 
ness and inefficiency may be accounted for, without at all re 
flecting upon the agency which God has seen fit to employ in 
bringing souls to salvation. 

It is admitted, then, that the preaching of the Gospel does 
not accomplish all that we desire. 

This conviction rests with its greatest pressure on one who 
surveys the whole period of his ministry, and recalls to mind 
the sad refusal of many to hear the voice of instruction and to 
seek for peace with God. The warning which he has given has 
been without effect; the offer of salvation has been unheeded : 
the story of Christ’s love has been like an idle tale. He knows 
that he has the truth by which men are to be led to Christ; he 
knows that with all patience and long suffering he has expoun¢- 
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ed the Scriptures; he knows that notwithstanding great imper- 
fections and weakness, and fear and trembling, he has yet 
sought to declare the whole counsel of God, and to preach the 
Gospel with fidelity. And yet, when so many refuse to hear, 
he is constrained to say, “ Lord, who hath believed our report, 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” And his 
lamentation goes forth responsive to that of his divine Master— 
“How often would I have gathered thy children together and 
ye would not !” 

And one may feel this weight not merely in respect to the 
general course of his ministry, but also in respect to particular 
effort. The discourse on which he has spent time and labor, 
seems to lose its influence as the sound of his voice dies away. 
Even while he speaks, his ardor awakens no emotion, and the 
vacant gaze and listless manner of one and another, show too 
plainly that with some it matters not what he says. And as 
the congregation is dispersed, he sees no reason to believe that 
the truth he has preached will be a controlling and ever-pres- 
ent power during the busy days of the week. And in such 
circumstances one would be inclined to ascribe the result to his 
own deficiencies and peculiarities, until he found that the evil 
was a wide-spread one, and that others had the same experience 
with himself. 

In addition to this, the fathers whom we honor and who 
stand between us and a past generation, tell us of the giants 
whom they revered in their youth—men full of the Holy Ghost 
and of power; and they mourn and weep because of the 
degeneracy of these latter days. They tell us that among the 
living occupants of the pulpit, few can be found to compare 
with the great preachers of the past; that the position and 
work of the ministry is less respected than formerly ; that once 
religion had a recognized place in the instructions of the com- 
mou school; that courts of — were opened with prayer ; 
that at the close of service the congregation remained mye 
in token of respect, as their minister passed down the broa 
aisle; that the young were trained to look with most profound 
reverence upon the preacher of the Gospel; and that the 
marked change in these respects is convincing proof that the 
influence of the preached Gospel is on the wane. And we are 
led by these suggestions to take up and read again the precious 
narratives that show with how great power God hath been 
gee in times past to clothe some of his chosen servants. 

Ve read of Shepard, whose success in the ministry was so 
great that as people returned from service, the question most 
likely to be asked was, “ who hath been wrought upon to-day ?” 
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We read of Edwards preaching at Enfield from his written 
notes and with his composed manner, when “ there was such a 
breathing of distress and weeping that he was compelled to 
speak to the people and desire silence, that he might be heard.” 
We read of Whitefield, followed by crowds from place to place, 
aking to large assemblies in every town, addressing twenty- 
ve thousand on Boston common, and uniformly preachin 
with power so that the careless were awakened and converted, 
and the people of God edified. And when we turn from 
thoughts of these and of others who seemed so constantly to 
have spoken in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, to 
the quietness with which the Gospel message is now delivered 
and received, we are tempted to admit at once, without ques- 
tioning the assertion, “that the effectiveness of the pulpit, in 
comparison with other efficiencies, has declined among us to an 
alarming extent, within the last fifty years.” 
And yet we may deceive ourselves as we look back on past 
generations and attempt to compare them with our own. We 
may look only at the bright lights and forget the dark shades. 


The preaching of any age is not to be judged simply by the 
eloquence and success of a few men like Edwards and the Ten- 
nants. If the records of New England history contain evidence 
of the successful ministry of a ee they disclose also other 


scenes of barrenness, as when such a man as Hopkins saw his 
church at Newport so much reduced as to have ap three male 
members, and his congregation but a mere handful. If there 
was a great awakening a hundred years ago, it came at a time 
when the state of religion had been very low, when personal 
piety was not deemed essential for church-membership, and 
when the churches and even the ministry were filled with 
anconverted persons. And the half century succeeding that 
awakening, was a period of marked religious declension. When 
the era of modern revivals began, about sixty years ago, the 
land was threatened with infidelity, youthful piety was hardly 
thought of as possible; the assembly upon the Sabbath was the 
only religious gathering of the week, and every prospect was 
dark and gloomy. In respect to the condition of religious 
matters at that time, we quote from a writer whose own mem- 
ory extended back to not a few of the years of the last century, 
and whose testimony is reliable. He says, (Christian Spect. 
v, 210,) “It was not till within a few months previous to the 
memorable era just referred to, that we ever heard of such a 
thing in the whole circle of parishes of which we had a personal 
knowledge, as a sinner being in great anguish of mind in view 
of his guilt and spiritual prospects. The first case of the kind 
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which came to our knowledge, needed to be explained not only 
to us, but to others also who had then passed the middle period 
of life. It was extensively regarded as a wonderful and almost 
afrightful phenomenon; and was Lape nt accounted for by 
only a few of the people, and those chiefly advanced in age, 
who had either witnessed similar cases in the days of White- 
field, or gained some just views of their nature from books or 
from tradition.” And thesame writer in assigning some of the 
causes of the religious declension in New England during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, subsequently remarks, 
“The pulpit was in some degree answerable for the decline of 
religion in those times. * * There was too little thorough 
investigation. There was not a suitable adjustment of topics 
tothe state, either of the whole congregation or of individu- 
als, who needed respectively a portion of meat in due season, 
Their preparation for the pulpit was made generally on Satur- 
day; and very extensively, it was deferred to the latter half of 
that day. Their discourses were crowded with too many par- 
ticulars which, although not perhaps altogether irrelevant, 
were frequently trite and unessential. * * That was an age, 
also, in which the pulpit was peculiarly barren of ¢//ustration. 
* * * The ministers to whom we have referred, discarding, 
as most of them did, the agreeable and quickening stimulus cf 
copious illustration, were furmal and dull in their manner, and 
roduced little impression on the minds of their hearers. * * 
hat we have not overstated this defect in a large proportion 
of the ministrations of that day, will be obvious to all who 
have been conversant with the printed and manuscript sermons 
which have come down from those times,—to all who shall 
make due inquiry on the subject of the most intelligent of aged 
people now living, and indeed, to all those who have a distinct 
recollection of very many of the worthy ministers who, in a 
good old age, departed to their rest before the commencement 
of the present century.” And, he adds, “ From these defects, 
itis easy to infer that the power of the Christian pulpit was 
exceedingly weakened as to its practical effect. * * That 
there were almost no revivals in that long period was owing, 
we believe, among other causes, to the lamentable want of 
those qualities in the selection and presentation of revealed 
truth, which are essential to its highest utility, as God's most 
appropriate instrument in subduing the world to himself.” 
(Quart. Chr. Spect. v, 220-224.) 
Ana in additon to this, it must be remembered that we might 
speak the names of living men, or of others who have fulfilled 
eir ministry in these latter days, who have met with success 
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in the pulpit hardly less than that of the most noted among the 
preachers of former generations. 

Why then should we say the former days are better than 
these? In all ages men have mourned over the barrenness of 
their ministry. In all ages they have wept because so few be- 
lieved and so many rushed on to destruction. But we believe 
that when our posterity come to compare this age with those 
that have preceded it, when due regard is had to the protracted 
era of revivals, and to the innumerable conversions under a 
plain and pungent preaching of the truth; to the earnest 
Christian effort and the liberal benefactions which have come 
in response to the appeals of the pr me. to the prosecution of 
the missionary work at home and abroad; to the advance of 
the temperance reformation and of other philanthropic plans; 
to the utterances for hnman liberty and human rights ;—when 
regard is had to all these things with which the ministry has 
had so much to do, we think it will not be the judgment of pos- 
terity that the pulpit has lost its power, or has become sadly 
degenerate in the execution of its work. 

But while we thus speak, the admission of the fact that the 
preaching of the Gospel does not accomplish all that we desire, 
calls for some explanation of the failure that will not reflect 
upon the value of the institution itself. 

Let us remember then that our ¢mpatience may be too great. 
The truth must often exert a noiseless invisible influence. _ Itis 
likened to seed: and as that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die, so the truth, to be most powerful, must enter into 
the heart, and not remain upon the surface. He who casts his 
bread upon the waters must be content if he finds it after many 
days. And since he that planteth is nothing, neither he that 
watereth, and since the harvest for which they both labor is 
not theirs but the Lord’s, it will be no strange thing if they 
sometimes fail to see how much of the result is really due to 
their work. 

Again, it is not to be expected that the ministration of the 
Gospel will always convert them that hear it. The discourse 
that at one time deeply moves an audience and melts them to 
tears, may at another time be entirely without visible results 
White the preacher of the Gospel is a savour of life to some, he 
is a savour of death to others. Not all that heard our Saviour, 
believed the Gospel; and the young ruler that came so eagerly 
to ask what he must do, was soon willing to return to his former 
life. But God’s dealings with men will be justified, and His 
love be made manifest, even though all should refuse to come 
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to Him for life. It was no fault of the servants that the per- 
sons bidden to the great supper refased to come. 

Again, individual characteristics of the ministry will tell on 
the results of the preached Gospel. If in any case there is a 
low degree of piety, it will weaken the power of the pulpit. 
If one lacks confidence in the instrumentality given to him, his 
words will fail to be with power. If he is not prepared for the 
work assigned him, or if he cannot vary the style and character 
of his preaching, so as in some measure to meet the varying 
wants of his audiences, there will be less good accomplished 
and less efficiency shown than if he were guided in his work by 
the richest wisdom. And if he is tasked beyond measure 
by the frequency of his labors and the urgency of his work, he 
may be inadequte to the ta8k of preaching with power. But 
individual deficiencies of this character, lene numerous, 
should not impair our confidence in the superiority of the means 
which divine wisdom has selected for proclaiming the know- 
ledge of salvation. It has pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that believe. 

Again, when the influence of the preached Gospel seems to 
us quite small, we must take into account the fact that so few 
are brought statedly and regularly under its power. Congrega- 
tions often have been content to have preaching, without putting 
themselves to much trouble to secure an audience. Preachers 
have been too well satisfied with having congregations of re- 
spectable size, even if vastly greater numbers were left unpro- 
vided for, or were never asked to come to the house of God. 
Hence their ministrations so generally have reference to those 
accustomed to the sound of the Gospel, who have often listened 
before, and whom they expect to address again. Under other cir- 
cumstances they wil preach differently. A large majority of 
our population do not, statedly, hear the preaching of the Gospel. 
Multitudes live and die without hearing a discourse full of the 
trath of the Gospel, which they are able to understand. A re- 
cent investigation of facts in the State of Maine shows, that 
while more than half the people of every town might attend 
public worship, less than one-fourth do ordinarily attend. . Two 
hundred and ten persons out of every thousand make up the 
various religious assemblies of all shades of belief and of doubt, 
and the other seven hundred and ninety persons of every thou- 
sand are as regularly absent from every place where worship is 
professedly offered to God. Here, then, we have reason to 
complain, not of the inefficiency of preaching, but of the neg- 
lect to go out to the highways and hedges and persuade men to 
listen to the Gospel. If, now, in every town and city, there 
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were more of sympathy and of codperation between the churches 
and their pastors, in respect to plans for home evangelization; 
if there was more earnest and more constant effort to bring the 
masses outside of the churches under the influence of the 
preached Gospel, the power of the pulpit, with God’s blessing, 
would begin to be apparent even as in the days of Bunyan or 
of Whitefield. And whenever any community awakes to effort 
for home evangelization, the preaching of the Gospel will be 
the means above all others to promote their ends. 

Again, the pulpit may have lost — apparently but not 
really, in the breaking up of social restraints, which results 
from sudden changes of population, and immigration from for. 
eign lands, and fluctuations of wealth. One effect of this is, 
that men act out their character*with greater freedom and 
boldness than was their wont. The prediction is fulfilled that 
many shall run to and fro, and that knowledge shall be in- 
creased. The minister is no longer the oracle. He is respected 
less officially than personally. What he says is subjected to 
scrutiny and criticism. Divers sects contend for the mastery; 
and sometimes it may seem for the interest of each to dispar- 
age the ministering of the other. And there are apostles of 
error, wolves in sheep’s clothing, who bring contempt upon the 
Gospel by their false doctrine. But in all this there is nothing 
that can undermine the foundations of the truth, or build upa 
permanent barrier against it. It was long ago foretold that the 
time would come when men would not endure sound doctrine; 
but after their own lusts should heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ; and should turn away their ears from the 
truth, and be turned unto fables. Still the truth is powerful, 
and the weapons of our warfare are mighty threugh God to 
the pulling down of strongholds. There is no reason here why 
we should not desire to have more laborers gathering in the 
harvest. 

Again, the fact that this is an age of intense excitements 
presents a reason why the pulpit does not exert a uniform 
power. We live and act under high pressure. The minds of 
men are swayed hither and thither under the influence of strong 
emotion. Sometimes they are carried away with religious ex- 
citement, and then they are left high and dry upon the shore 
as the wave of emotion recedes. No two things can monopo- 
lize the mind at once. Strong excitement respecting slavery, 
or intemperance, or local politics, is unfavorable to the influ- 
ence of the truth; denominational zeal may run so high as to 
interfere with godliness; and the race for wealth in which se 
many competitors are found, carries many a man out of the 
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reach of the Gospel. With such excitements, preaching is 
heard only by sufferance, and the moment it is over, the 
thoughts fly away to other themes. And yet this is only admit- 
ting that the heart of men is fully set in them to do evil; that 
itis deceitful above all things, and to be despaired of for its 
wickedness. But how shall such hearts be reached if not b 
the kind warning of — and the announcement of glad ti- 
dings by the living preacher testifying of a way which he him- 
self has proved ? 

Finally, the influence of the periodical press upon public 
opinion seems at times to rival the influence of the pulpit. 
this has suddenly come to be one of the greatest forces operating 
on society. Its influence for evil or for good is incalculable. 
The es and partialities which are fostered by a news- 
paper which has been regularly read for years, become deeply 
rooted in the mind: the tone of the paper may change, its 
character may vary, new editors may supplant former ones, but 
unless the transition be too abrupt, its opinion will be adopted, 
its word will be believed, its guidance followed. Is it possi- 
ble, then, for the periodical press to exert an influence for evil 
which shall make preaching powerless? or to exert an influ- 
ence for good which shall make it unnecessary? Whatever 
might be accomplished if all those connected with the press 
were arrayed against Christianity, it is obvious that any attack 
now made can be resisted with the same weapons. The press 
may silently teach infidelity, and to a limited extent create 
prejudice against the pulpit; but it is under too great restraints 
to carry such opposition very far. Public opinion controls the 
press in many points quite as much as the press directs and 
moulds it; and public opinion is in favor of the institutions of 
the Gospel; so that before any successful thrust can be made 
against the pulpit, the whole current of public sentiment must 
be turned aside. There is reason to hope, however, that the 
great battle is over, and that Christianity has won the day. 
Once the secular press ignored religion, but of late years it 
has come more and more to recognize Christianity as a fact. 
Now the proceedings of religions meetings are extensively re- 
ported, and sermons, ordinary and extraordinary, find a place 
in the columns of the daily newspaper, to be scattered most 
widely through the land. 

Can it then supplant the pulpit, and prove it more efficient 
and more economical as a means of good? A sectarian journal 
cannot, because it cannot gain the attention of many, unless they 
are already committed to its views. The secular press cannot 
espouse and defend the minor peculiarities of belief, or be de- 
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voted mainly to religious instruction. Nor can a paper con- 
ducted by way of compromise between denominations accom. 
plish this, because each one would feel that some supplementary 
views must be added by the living teacher. In fine, then, how. 
ever great the power of the periodical press to mould the mind, 
and to combine and unite public sentiment, it cannot supersede 
the utterance of the heart through the lips. Politicians do not 
expect this of it. They rely, and they must rely, on the power 
of eloquence ; and so must it be with religion. God’s way is 
the best way. The press shall be the auxiliary of the pulpit. 
But first and foremost in our efforts to advance the kingdom of 
our Lord, we will follow His example and preach the Gospel. 
The feet of the messengers that bring good tidings of good 
shall stand on every hill-top. To the isles of the sea shall 
the living messenger to tell the story of redeeming love. fe 
man lips shall perform a duty which angels would gladly 
undertake; and while each laborer stands at his post of duty, 
there shall go up from every quarter of the world the glad song 
of ** Harvest Home.” 


Art. X.—THE PURITAN RITUAL. 


Eutaxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies: Historical Sketches. 
3y a minister of the Presbyterian Church. New York: 
M. W Dodd. New Haven: F. T. Jarman. 


“Unper which king? Pezonian! speak! or die!” The 
writer who calls himself merely “ a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church,” is liable to be challenged as not dealing fairly with 
the public. He is not ignorant that there are in the United 
States ¢wo great sectarian organizations, not very unequal, each 
with a kind of dogged arrogance, calling itself “ the Presby- 
terian Church,” and each ignoring the other, or, more ys - 
each refusing to recognize the other as a church at all, but only 
as a “ body.”* Such a writer therefore imposes upon his read- 
ers a needless task of conjecture, induction, and inference in or- 
der to ascertain what sect he really belongs to. From various 
indications we have inferred that the author of this book is con- 
nected with “ the Old School Body” as it is called by the ad- 
herents of what in its turn is called “the New School Body, 
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for lack of a more convenient name. ‘The title and the subject 
seemed to indicate “Old School” affinities. But when we 
found the author, in his references on p. 7, defining the semi- 
nary at Princeton as “ the Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church,” and citing the authority of “Rev. John M. 
Keebs, D. D., permanent clerk of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian hurch,” there was no % any room for doubt. 
To him “the Old School Body” is the Presbyterian Church. 

It is not in a captious spirit toward the book or its author, 
that we make these remarks—nor is it with any unfriendly 
feeling towards either of the two great Presbyterian sects. But 
surely it is time that, for the credit of our common Christianity, 
this scandalous duality—this pitiful and ludicrous contention 
about a name—should cease. Eighteen years have passed since 
what was previously known as “the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States,” was violently rent in twain. Ifa re-union 
is impossible, = cannot the parties in some way—by some 
compromise which need not hazard anything of historic truth 


or of corporate property—by some mutual concessions in which 
not the value of a pin need be on either side conceded—agree 
upon names by which they can be respectfully and respectably 
distinguished trom each other? The author of this book is a 
modest and gentlemanly man, there is nothing like arrogance 


or insolence in his nature, yet inasmuch as he is a minister in 
one segment of the divided Presbyterian Church, it becomes, 
byno fault of his, a part of his religion to assume that his 
half is the whole, and either to ignore the other half, or to re- 
gard it as 9 a name to which it has no right. He must 
either not speak of that other half of his divided Church, or 
call it by a name originally (and not long ago) intended to be 
opprobrious. Surely Presbyterianism ought to elaborate a rem- 
edy for such a scandal, after so long a time. 

e have read this book with much pleasure. It calls upa 
subject which our Presbyterian brethren of both sects will do 
well to consider. Wemean the question how tomake the wor- 
ship of God in their assemblies, decorous, orderly, and edifying 
inthe highest degree. To aid the discussion of that question, 
it brings forward a body of historical illustrations, which will 
be new to most readers. Regarding “the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States” as affiliated not only to the Church of 
Scotland but also to the “ Reformed” or Calvinistic Churches 
on the European continent, the author, in a series of lively 
sketches, gives a history of what he calls the Presbyterian Lit- 
urgies, e earliest of these, and the model after which all the 
others were formed, was that prepared by Calvin for the per- 


. 
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formance of public worship at Geneva. It became the form of 
worship for the French Calvinists, as a matter of course. With 
some modifications, it was adopted by the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and of Holland, as well as of Switzerland. Sim- 
ilar forms were prepared by Knox for the Church of Scotland, 
Some of the earliest Puritan conventicles in England, under the 
reign of Elizabeth, worshiped according to “ the order of the 
Geneva book.” And what is particularly odorous of the old 
connection between English Protestantism and the Church of 
Geneva, some parts even of the “excellent liturgy” of the 
Church of England, (videlicet “the sentences, the exhortation, 
the confession and the absolution,” preceding the Lord’s prayer 
in both the morning and the evening service,) are borrowed 
from a liturgy which Calvin himself composed for the Church 
of Strasburg. The author makes out his point with great con- 
clusiveness. Calvinism is liturgical. The Poubetesten Church, 
everywhere except in the United States and the United King. 
dom, is a liturgical Church. And though the decent, orderly 
and edifying forms of Knox’s liturgy, were superseded by the 
Westminster Directory, and have been disused for two hun- 
dred years, we are assured that they have never yet been form- 
ally prohibited either by the Mother Church or by her Ameri- 
can Tocahven. If this last position is correct, there is nothing 
to hinder the minister and session of any Presbyterian congre- 
gation from disinterring the obsolete pre-Westminster order of 
worship, and exhibiting to the world a liturgical Presbyterian- 
ism with “a seasoned liturgy.” Nothing to hinder—did we 
say? Let us not forget—and let no minister or session, medi- 
tating such an attempt, forget—the danger of a Jenny-Geddes 
protest, a quarrel in the congregation, a complaint to the Pres- 
bytery, an appeal to the Synod and thence to the General As- 
sembly. 
The Presbyterian liturgies are distinguished from the Luth- 
eran, and from that of the Anglican Church, by the absence of 
responses. In all the Reformed or Calvinistic Churches alike, 
‘the voices of the people are heard only in the singing of met- 
| rical psalms and hymns. Such a prayer-book in public wor- 
ship, isa help and a guide chiefly to the officiating minister. 
Oniy a pulpit copy is needed in the place of worship. It is an 
order of public worship authoritatively preseribed to the min- 
ister, with every word of the principal prayers set down to be 
read or recited by him. The congregation become familiar 
with the forms by constant hearing, but have no occasion to 
follow the officiating minister with their eyes from page to 
page of a printed book, orto utter with their voices any syllable 
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that is not sung. Whether in this respect the Calvinistic litur- 

ies are better than the Lutheran and Anglican, is a question 
which will be answered affirmatively or negatively, according 
to the taste and habits of the reader. 

In the order. of public worship, arranged by Calvin for 
Geneva, the morning service, on the Lord’s day, begins with 
the reading of the portion of Scripture appointed for the day, 
and of the Ten Commandments. This is done by a clerk, the 
minister as yet not having entered the pulpit. It may, there- 
fore, be regarded as preliminary to the performance of public 
worship, rather than as properly belonging to it. After this, 
the minister, in a prescribed or official costume, takes his place 
in the pulpit, and the worship begins with the words, 


“ Our help is in the name of God, who made heaven and earth. Amen. 
“Brethren, let each of a present himself before the Lord with confession 
of his sins and offenses, following in heart my words.” 


Then follows a brief confession of sins, closing with prayer 
for pardon and grace, all exquisitely conceived and expressed. 
After this a psalm issung by the congregation. Then the min- 
ister, in words at his own discretion, offers prayer for a blessing 
to accompany the preaching of the word. In modern editions 
of the liturgy, and in the translation which the author of the 
book before us has incorporated with his work, “the prayer 
which the ministers are accustomed to make” before preaching, 
and which seems to have become by use a part of the liturgy 
itself, is given in a form, handed down from Calvin’s time, and 

robably composed by him, closing with the Lord’s prayer. 
Ris is immediately followed by the sermon. After the sermon 


follows intercessory prayer, or rather a series of prayers, “ for 
rulers,” “ for pastors,” “for all conditions of men,” “ for afflict- 
ed persons,” “ for persecuted Christians,” and “ for the congre- 
Faton, — with a second repetition of the Lord’s Prayer. 


the Apostles’ Creed is then recited, with the ejaculatory pre- 
face, “ Lord, increase our faith ;” after which the benediction is 
pronounced from Numbers vi, 28, and the congregation is dis- 
missed with the words, “ Depart in peace; remember the poor ; 
and the God of peace be with you. Amen.” 

For other occasions of public worship, especially on week 
days, prayers were composed by Calvin, much briefer than this 
liturgy for the morning service on the Lord’s day, but the use 
of them was left at the discretion of the minister. Of the order 
for the administration of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, we 
take no notice at present. 

VOL. XIII. 29 
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When Knox ministered to a congregation of English exiles 
at Geneva, in the time of the persecution under Mary, he used 
in the performance of their public worship, a liturgy which he 
had prepared for the use of a similar congregation at Frankfort, 
and which, having been adopted by the exiles, was published 
in 1556. It was published not merely for use at Geneva, where 
a single copy was sufficient, but rather with a view to its use 
by Scotch and English Protestants everywhere. Four years 
afterwards it was formally adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and it was afterwards repeatedly ap- 

roved as the established order and form of public worship, 

is is what is called Knox’s Liturgy. In subsequent editions, 

it was entitled, “The Book of Common Order, or the Order of 

the English Kirk at Geneva, whereof John Knox was minister. 

Approved by the famous and learned man, John Calvin. Re- 

ceived and used by the Reformed Kirk of Scotland, and or- 
dinarily prefixed to the Psalms in metre.” 

A comparison of Knox’s Liturgy with that of Geneva, shows 
no great improvement on the original model. Instead of the 
one form of general confession of Sin, which is perhaps the 
most striking feature in Calvin’s original work, the Scottish 
book allows the minister his choice of two, the shortest of them 
being longer than Calvin’s, though framed in a close imitation 
of it. The reading of the Scriptures, instead of being prelim- 
inary to the worship, as in the Geneva Order, is interposed be- 
tween the confession and the psalm. The “ Prayer for the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church,” which follows the sermon, is 
exquisite, better on the whole than the corresponding portion 
of the Geneva book. It closes with the Lord’s Prayer. The 
recitation of the Apostles’ Creed is introduced with a more for- 
mal petition. 

“ Almighty and everlasting God, vouchsafe, we beseech Thee, to grant us 
perfect continuance in the lively faith, augmenting the same in us daily, till we 

row to the full measure of our perfection in Christ, whereof we make our con- 
ession, saying, 

“I believe,” &ec. 


The most observable distinction, however, between Knox’s 
liturgy and Calvin’s, is that by a rubric at the close of the 
Scotch Order, the use of it in all its parts, except as a simple 
directory prescribing the succession of services, is left at the 
option of the minister. An optional liturgy, (by some fatality, 
which our author will understand better when he is older,) is 
very sure to die by gradual disuse. Indeed, the title of Knox’s 
book, as adopted in his own native country, shows that it was 
to be regarded as a “ Book of Common Order,” rather than 3 
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“ Book of Common Prayer.” We can hardly avoid believing 
that the reading of prescribed prayers was growing old fash- 
joned among the Scotch, before land and Charles adventured 
on the enterprise of imposing the Anglican liturgy with Laud- 
ian improvements, upon that stiff-necked — 
Our author is quite confident that these Presbyterian litur- 
ies were continually used in the conventicles of the English 
uritans, not only during the reign of Elizabeth, but afterwards, 
even till the time of the Westminster Assembly. He says: 
“Jt is natural ‘to infer that a2 the congregations of Dissenters 
and Separatists, existing at that period, were in the habit of 
using these services.” On this point his inference is contra- 
dicted by the facts. The Separatists from the Church of En- 
gland, as distinguished from the merely Puritan or Presbyterian 
party who retained their places in the establishment, and prac- 
ticed there a partial non-conformity, were from the very first 
committed against all “set forms of prayer.” One of the 
“schismatical and seditious opinions” charged against Barrowe 
and Greenwood, when those con‘essors and martyrs were first 
brought before the Court of High Commission in 1586, was the 
opinion “that set prayer is blasphemous.” Barrowe, at his 
personal examination, denied “the form” in which his opinions 
were stated in the bill, but admitted his fixed opposition to all 
liturgies. ‘The Lord’s Prayer,” said he, “is, in my opinion, 
rather a summary than an enjoined form ; and not finding it 
ued by the Apostles, I think it may not be constantly used. 
In the word of God, I find no authority given to any man to 
impose liturgies or forms of prayer upon the church, and it is 
therefore high presumption to impose them.”* Four years after- 
wards, having been long imprisoned, he published his “ Brief 
Discovery of the False Church,” in which he argues against the 
Book of Common Prayer, not only from its imputed particular 
errors, but from its very nature as a liturgy. “ Here are their 
eo made to their hand, and prescribed, what prayers to say 
in the morning and what at even-song; as also, what psalms, 
chapters, epistles, and gospel, to read in their due seasons—what 
in the winter, what in the summer, what in the Lent, what in 
the Advent.” Rarely has the argument against liturgical forms 
been stated more forcibly than by him: 
_“This book in that it standeth a public prescript continued liturgy, * * * 
if it were the best that ever was devised by mortal man ; yet, in this place and 
use, being brought into the Church, yea, or into any private house, it meth 
a detestable idol, standing for that it is not, in the Church of God and consci- 
ences of men, namely, for holy. spiritual, and faithful prayer, it being nothing 
less, but rather abominable and loathsome sacrifice in the sight of Bod, even 





* Hanbury’s Memorials, I, 38. 
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the altar, | there be slain every morning and evenin ow much more in 
this spiritual temple of God, where the offerings are spiritual, and God made 
all his servants kings and high-priests, to offer up acceptable sacrifices unto 
him through Jesus Christ, who hath thereunto given them his ay Spirit into 
their hearts, to help their infirmities and teach them to say Abba, Father, 
How much more hath He which ascended, given graces unto those his servants 
whom he useth in such high services, to the repairing of the saints, the work 
of the ministry, and the edification of Church? Unto whom God useth them 
as his mouth; the Church, again, on the other side, useth them as their mouth 
unto the Lord. Shall we think that God hath, at any time, left these his ser. 
vants so simply furnished, and destitute of His grace, that they cannot find 
words according to their necessities and faith, to express their wants and de- 
sires, but need thus be taught, line unto line, as children weaned from the 
breasts, what and when to say, how much to say, and when to make an end; 
to say this collect at the beginning, that at the end; that before, the other 
after; this in the morning, that at afternoon,” &c.* . 

Greenwood, the friend of Barrowe, and his companion in trib- 
ulation and in death for’ Christ’s sake, published, in 1590, a 
tract written in the Fleet Prison, and entitled, “ An Answer to 
George Giffard’s pretended Defense of read Prayers and de- 
vised Liturgies.” We need no quotations from it to show that 
one part of the controversy between the Separatists and those 
who remained in the Church of England, was the controversy 
about prescribed forms of public prayer. 

At the accession of James I, the Separatists addressed him 
with repeated memorials and petitions, hoping to obtain from 
him the toleration which had been denied them under the reign 
of his predecessor. One of their memorials was in the nature 
of an apology, or a statement and defense of their distinctive 
‘aye es. Among the fourteen “ positions” distinctly defined 

y them as belonging to the system for which they were per- 
secuted, is this, viz: 


asadead dog. * * * Everysacrifice must be brought — and new unto 
5 


“That the Lord is to be worshiped and called upon in spirit and truth, ac- 
cording to that form of prayer given by the Lord, (Matt. vi,) and after the 
liturgy of his own Testament; not by any other framed or imposed by men, 
much less, by one translated from the Popish liturgy, as the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,” &c.+ 

The reasons which they offered in defense of this “ position” 
are too numerous to be repeated here at length. We only give 
a specimen of their argument—enough to show that their ob- 
jection was not merely against the Book of Common Prayer, 
as imposed by the civil government, but was equally valid 
against any other liturgy of forms to be read or recited. 

1. “Because Christ hath therefore prescribed that form of prayer, that it 
-should be a rule and pattern according to which to frame all our prayers and 
supplications to the Lord, Matt. vi, 9-13; of which see further in the next 
point. 





* Hanbury, I, 43, 44. ¢ Ibid, 114. 
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2. “ Because it is not lawful to worship God by read prayer, or to impose it 
upon the Church of Christ. First, Because God did never command to use, 
nor promise to accept, such a worship ; and then [therefore] it is a human in- 
vention and tradition, breaking the second commandment. Secondly, Because 
it is as lawful to prescribe homilies as prayers, for the ministers to read ; seeing 
to preach and to pray in the church, are two especial duties of the ministers, 
pay Christ giveth his servants gifts for the stale ouk: of the ministry; and, 
therefore, as well in prayer to be the mouth of the people unto God, as in 
preaching to be the mouth of God to the people. Eph. iv, 8, 12, with Acts 
vi, 4. And if any be not indued with such gifts, there is no warrant, in the 
Word of God, to have them for ministers of Christ. If they be so indued, 
there is no warrant to prescribe them stinted prayers or homilies. Besides, 
that it derogateth from the honor, fruit, and benefit of Christ’s ascension into 
heaven, and from the care, love, and bounty that he hath and showeth contin- 
ually unto his church upon the earth, giving gifts unto men for the work of the 
ministry, &c., Eph. iv, 8-13, and 1 Cor. xii, 4~6, with Matt. xxviii, 20. Thirdly, 
Because it abridgeth the office of the Holy Ghost, who teacheth us how to pra. 
as we ought; and keepeth out of the church the gifts and graces of God, an 

uencheth the spirit of the ministers and ple in the service of God, ce. 

m. viii, 26, 27. Eph. iv, 8: vi, 18. 1 Thess. v, 19. Jude, 20. Fourthly, 
Because prayer must be according to the present and several occasions of the 
churches and people of God, and thanksgiving returned upon the prayer 
heard, &e. Phil. iv, 6. 1 Thess. v, 17,18. Actsi, 24: iv, 24. Matt. xiv, 
$0. 2 Cor. xii, 8. Rom. xv, 30-82. 1 Tim. ii, 1-8. James i, 5-7: v, 13. 
1 Pet. iv, 7. 1 John v, 14,15. Finally, Because the worshiping of God by 
read prayer is part of the worship of Antichrist, used and enjoined in the 
Papacy, maintaining superstition and a dumb and idle ministry, nourishing the 
people in ignorance of the nature and right use of prsyer, «ec. 

3. “ Because, else, the Apostles were unfaithful or insufficient for the work 
committed unto them, who never left such precedent in, or commandment to, 


the churches, nor gave any such power to bring in, or set up, any such apocryphal 
liturgy in the Church of God.” . 


Let this suffice to show whether the Separatists from the 
Church of England, at that period, were in the habit of using 
either Calvin’s or any other Presbyterian liturgy. We do not 
vouch for the correctness of their argument or the soundness 
of their position. The historical fact is all that we are con- 
cerned with at present. 

It is not difficult to see that the influence of the Separatists, 
or at least of their arguments, may have had some effect on 
the progress of opinion among the Puritans. The controversy 
against the book of Commen Paper naturally tended to be- 
come a controversy against all imposed or prescribed forms of 
prayer. A Puritan clergyman, deprived, imprisoned, silenced, 
or banished for his non-conformity, did not of course become a 
Separatist, and might still hold fast the idea of a reformed na- 
tional church like that of Scotland or Holland; but he was 
very likely to have a dislike for liturgies. Accordingly, in 
proportion as the Puritan party grew in strength, it was gener- 
ally characterized by a strong preference of free prayer as 
better every way than any sort of book prayer. The influence 
of the New England churches was distinctly thrown against 
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all “stinted and set” forms. In the Westminster Assembly, 
where the “Independents,” or avowed Congregationalists, were 
a small but able minority, a prescribed liturgy seems hardly to 
have had any friends. e Sonqregniionslics contended even 
against a Directory to be imposed upon congregations by any 
exterior authority of Church or State; but the Directory itself, 
prescribing only the order of worship, without a single form 
of prayer, was a signal acknowledgment of their influence, 
The Westminster Directory, like all the Westminster standards, 
was immediately adopted by the Church of Scotland; and 
from that day to this, the venerable Book of Common Order 
has been obsolete in that church, and in all the churches that 
have come out of it, either by emigration or by schism. 

The Directory was a wide departure from the Book of Com- 
mon Order, not only in the omission of all forms of prayer, 
but also in the arrangement and succession of the various 
parts of worship. In the preface, it almost commits itself 
against the principle of what the Separatists and New England 
brethren called “stinted and set prayer ;” for it expressly says 
that “the liturgy,” in the Church of England, “hath been a 

eat means to make and increase an idle and unedifying min- 
istry, which contented itself with set forms made to their hand 
by others, without putting forth themselves to exercise the 
gift of prayer with which our Lord Jesus Christ pleaseth to 
furnish all his servants whom he calls to that office.” The 
order of public worship prescribed by the Directory is almost 
precisely that which is still observed in the Presbyterian 
churches. The minister, “after solemn calling on the congre- 
gation to the mae of the great name of God,” is to begin 
with a prayer invoking Divine favor and guidance. Next 
comes the reading of the Scriptures, followed, at the discretion 
of the minister, with exposition of the chapter read, in whole 
or in part. Then after the singing of a psalm, comes “ public 
prayer before the sermon,” beginning with protracted confes- 
sion, general and particular, and proceeding at great length 
through all those topics of supplication and intercession which 
in Calvin's liturgy and in Knox’s are made to follow the ser- 
mon. No direction is given for a psalm between the prayer 
and the sermon; but ample instructions, equivalent to a sum- 
mary of Homiletics, are given as to the matter and manner of 
preaching. The “prayer after the sermon” is chiefly an act of 
thanksgiving for Christ and the Holy Spirit, for the light and 
benefits of the Gospel, for the expulsion of Popery, and other 
national deliverances, “ for the reformation of religion, for the 
covenant, and for many temporal blessings ;” to which are add- 
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ed petitions growing out of the subject of the sermon, and 
referring to the preparation for death and judgment. “ And 
because the prayer which Christ taught his disciples is not onl 
a pattern of prayer, but itself a most comprehensive prayer,” 
it is recommended “to be used in the prayers of the Church.” 
Another psalm is to be sung after the prayer, “if with con- 
venience it may be done,” and then the minister is to dismiss 
the congregation “ with a solemn blessing.” 

A reference to the Directory in the Book of Discipline of the 
Presbyterian churches in this country shows the materials of 
the Westminster Directory digested into a new form; but the 
order of service remains unchanged with two exceptions, viz, 
first, no particular place is assigned for the reading and expo- 
sition of the Scriptures; and secondly, the direction for an act 
of thanksgiving in the prayer after the sermon is omitted. 

After the restoration of the Stuarts—an event for which 
the royal family was largely indebted to the Presbyterians— 
it was thought necessary by the king’s advisers to keep u 
for a while some show of an intention to fulfill the promi- 
ses which Charles had made before his return from exile. 
With this politic view, a royal commission was given for a 
conference between twelve of the restored or newly created 
bishops, and as many Presbyterian divines, for the — of 
proposing such necessary alterations of the Anglican liturgy 
as they might agree upon. Of course the result was just what 
was intended—nothing. The Presbyterians offered to their 
adversaries in the conference (for they were adversaries and 
not colleagues) the draught of a Reformed Liturgy, from the 
pen of Richard Baxter, and desired that ministers in the national 
church might be at liberty-to use either the old a or the 
reformed, according to their consciences. When the time 
within which the conference was limited had expired, the 
Presbyterian divines gave their account of it in the form of a 
memorial to the king. In that document, written chiefly by 
Baxter, they give a summary statement of their opinion about 
liturgies. 

“We are satisfied in our judgments concerning the lawfulness of a litu 
or form of public worship ; provided that it be for the matter agreeable to the 
word of God, and fitly suited to the nature of the several ordinances of the 
church; neither too tedious in the whole, nor composed of too short prayers, 
unmeet repetitions or responsals; not to be dissonant from the liturgies of 
other reformed churches; nor too rigorously imposed; nor the minister so 
confined thereunto, but that he may also make use of those gifts for prayer 


and exhortation which Christ hath given him for the service and edification of 
the Church.” 


This was the latest Presbyterian demonstration in favor of 
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liturgical worship. And this is to be regarded rather as a 
statement of what Baxter, Bates, Spurstow, and their col- 
leagues, with the body which they represented, were willing 
to endure for the sake of being tolerated in their ministry, 
than as what they would have chosen for its own sake. We 
believe there is no evidence that Baxter’s liturgy, or any other, 
was ever introduced into any of the congregations which were 
formed under the ministry of Presbyterian divines, when wor. 
shiping assemblies of dissenters from the ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment began to be tolerated in England. For more than 
two centuries the Presbyterianism of the British islands has 
followed the Directory without any manifestation of a desire 
for prescribed forms of prayer. 

e Congregational churches, both in Britain and in Amer- 
ica, are in the line of descent from the churches of the Separa- 
tion. We have already had occasion to show that, from the 
first, the Separatists protested not only against what seemed 
specially objectionable in the ss liturgy, but against all 
prescribed and imposed forms of prayer. ithe author of the 
work before us has attempted to maintain that the historic 
associations of Presbyterianism are favorable to liturgical 
forms. If this is an advantage, it is one in which Congrega- 
tionalism has no share. Neither in the primitive period of the 
first two centuries, nor since the revival of the primitive order, 
can we find a Congregational church in which there has been 
— like “ stinted and set” forms of prayer. We do not 
argue the question whether the restorers of Congregational 
polity were right in this respect; we only affirm the fact that 
their worship was conducted without the aid of any written 
liturgy. ‘Al the historic argument, therefore, with which the 
author of Ertaxia so dextrously suggests to Presbyterians the 
value of a venerable liturgy, can , om but little force upon 
readers whose historic sympathies are with the New England 
churches. . 

Yet the churches of the New England polity have an inter- 
est in the discussion of the order and decencies of public wor- 
ship to which this book is so valuable a contribution. There 
are not a few devout and gifted men, most earnest in their 
attachment to our doctrinal theology and to our polity, who 
feel that our public worship is at present less becoming, less 
orderly, and therefore less edifying (see the Pauline rubric, 1 
Cor. xiv, 26, 40) than it ought to be, and who are looking in 
various directions for a remedy. We are glad that the discus- 
sion has been opened not only by this author for the Presby- 
terians, but by others with a more special reference to the 
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wants and sympathies of churches that are free to choose for 
themselves without asking leave df Synod or Assembly. _ The 
remedies which some have pee may be universally re- 
jected, but the discussion will do good by directing the atten- 
tion of pastors and churches to a subject that has been too 
much overlooked. 

Nothing like a formal liturgy after the manner of the Angli- 
can Church, or even after the manner of the Reformed na- 
tional churches on the European Continent, is possible in the 
Congregational churches. e are not aware that any such 
remedy for the acknowledged imperfections in our public wor- 
ships has been proposed. All that has been proposed is some 
modification in the form and manner of proceeding, which shall 
leave full scope for the exercise of the gift of prayer in every © 
minister, and which shall bring upon every minister an in- 
creased rather than a diminished necessity of cultivating such , 
a gift. We need not describe in detail the suggestions that ~ 
have been offered to the public. Most of them commend 
themselves to the universal sense of peng Others are of 
questionable expediency. Some, we believe, will be found to 
be impracticable. The responsive reading of the Psalms, and 
of other devotional parts of Scripture, between the minister 
and the congregation, or the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
4 the whole assembly, would be quite certain to break down, 
if attempted in any of our churches. Anything of that sort, © 
we are sure, will be a failure. The Methodist responses in 
ela worshiper uttering his own Amen, to express 

is participation in the petitions offered—would be more con- 
sistent with Scriptural indications of primitive usage, and 
therefore more consistent with the genius of our system. 

On the general question then of liturgical or responsive 
worship, so called in distinction from those modes of worship 
in which the minister is the mouth of the congregation in free 
prayer, while the mingled voices of the assembly are heard 
only in song, we have no occasion to enlarge. Itis enough that 
in the Congregational churches that question was decided more 
than two centuries ago, and that there has never been in the 
ministry or in the churches any desire for a reversal of the 
decision that was then given by piety and learning. The 
judgment and the devotional sympathies and habits, as well as 
the traditions of Congregationalists, are wholly opposed to 
those forms and modes of worship from which our fathers 
revolted. If there are individuals who admire that mode 
of worship to which our fathers would not conform when 
banishment was the lightest penalty of a consistent non-con- 
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formity—if there are individuals who are less edified by free 
prayer than by the constant repetition of a prescribed form, 
and who find that a confused murmur of discordant voices in 
the house of God is more of a help to their devotion than the 
single and solemn voice of the minister offering up in a collect 
the united petitions of the church—they can find assemblies 
of another denomination where that liturgical and responsive 
worship is performed with a better exhibition of its capabili- 
ties, and with more earnestness and edification (we doubt not) 
than anywhere else in the world. Our aim, at present, is not 
polemical but practical. We avail ourselves of the occasion 
which the book now under review affords us, to offer a few 
——— concerning our own method of public worship, 
and concerning the capabilities of those ideas by which our 
fathers framed the arrangements which have descended to us. 
Most persons are aware that the administration of public 
worship in our assemblies on the Lord’s day, is not exactly as 
it was arranged by the New England fathers. Those who are 
beginning to be old can remember some changes that have 
been silently introduced within the last half century. Many 
can remember when the whole congregation, men, women and 
children, stood up to worship God in prayer ; and when it was 
seen and felt that not the minister only, but the whole assem- 
bly, was praying. Others can remember the time when the 
morning service began with the first singing, and when the 
meme or invocation and reading of the Scriptures had not 
een introduced into the order of services. Other changes 
were made long before the memory of the living generation. 
These changes, for the most part, especially the more recent of 
them, have been made so gradually, with so little discussion 
or inquiry, and are to so great an extent the effect of mere 
fashion, that the original order of public worship, and still 
more the ideas on which it was arranged, are quite forgotten. 
No doubt some of the changes refe to have been for the 
better. Others are of doubtful character and tendency. Oth- 
ers again have been made inconsiderately and with undesir- 
able results. So undesirable have been some of the results of 
recent changes, that other and greater changes have been pro- 
— in some quarters, by way of reaction and remedy. In- 
eed it must be confessed that we seem to be in some danger of 
dropping out of our public “ exercises” on the Lord’s day, the 
very idea of united worship. To how great an extent has it 
already become a common notion that the minister only is to 
pray, and that the congregation, sitting at their ease while he 
stands praying, have nothing to do with the prayer except as 
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auditors and perhaps as critics. To how great an extent is it 
presumed and taken as a thing of course, that the singing in 
our assemblies is not at all an act of united worship by the 
whole congregation, but a mere recreation—a little music, 
vocal and instrumental, mon ot here and there by way of 
breaking the monotony and relieving the weariness of the ex- 
ercises—a luxurious entertainment, procured, perhaps, at great 
expense, in the hope of attracting a large and fashionable con- 

gation. Surely it was not so from the beginning. Surely 
it was not thus that our fathers prayed and sang praises to God 
in the wilderness. It was by theit united prayer, when they 
kept their sabbaths under the dome of heaven,—the blending 
of many fervent hearts into one ascending flame of devotion— 
that the land of their exile was consecrated to freedom and to 
pure religion. It was not for the luxury of music, nor with 
airs from the latest opera, but with the mingling of all their 
voices in some plain old tune, that those meek and lowly men, 
the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, sang their psalms. Only thus 
can we think of them when, at their perilous landing “on the 
wild New England shore,” 

“They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 
Only thus can we conceive of those Puritan sabbaths, two 
hundred years ago, when as church after church intruded into 
the savage solitude, 
“The sounding aisles of the dim wood rang 
With the anthem of the free.” 

We have been led to inquire, with some carefulness, con- 
— the original order of public worship in the New Eng- 
land churches,—what it was and what were the reasons for it. 
The arrangement and succession of the various parts of the 
service was not accidental, nor a matter of mere convenience 
or caprice. Still less was it determined by merely ssthetical 
considerations, as if religion were one of the fine arts. On 
the contrary the order of services in their worshiping assem- 
biies was determined deliberately, with arguments from Scri 
ture, and by considerations of fitness in the nature of eac 
service. 

Going back to a date before the migration of the Pilgrims 
from Leyden to Plymouth, we find an order of services in pub- 
lic worship, which was observed by the church of English 
exiles at Amsterdam—a church with which the church of 


Leyden had intimate fellowship and intercourse.* Thirty 
* Robinson’s Works, iii, App. 485. 
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years afterwards, (1642,) in a publication by John Cotton, then 
teacher of the church in Boston, there is found a careful e 
sition and vindication of the same order.* Guided by these 
and other authorities, we learn that the oa a wr for 
ew England 


public worship, and the order of services in the 
churches, at the beginning, were as follows: 

The place of worship was so arranged that all the officers of 
the church had their appropriate places. At one end of the 
meeting house was an el “ Elders’ seat” and a pulpit in 
connection with it; and there the Pastor and the ov weg 
they being the “elders who labored in word and doctrine,” 
and the Ruling Elder as presiding in conjunction with them, 
guided the worship of the assembly.t A little lower, but in 
sight of the whole congregation, was the “ Deacon’s seat,” with : 
the table before it for communion and for contributions. By 
these natural symbols, the entire structure and organization of 
the church as a religious and worshiping society, became pal- 
pable; and aid was given to the decorum and order of worship, 
and to the edification of the worshipers. 

When the church, thus visibly exhibited in its organization 
and order, was assembled for worship, all the members, and 
those assembling with them, were expected “to join in hol 
duties with one accord, the men with their heads uncovered, 
the women covered.” In answer to the question, “ What part 
of public worship is first to be administered?” they had learned 
out of the Scriptures, “The Apostle exhorteth that, first of all, 
all manner of prayers be made for all men, even for kings and 
all in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty.” Prayer therefore was the first 
act of the assembly. The services commenced with what 
would now be called “the general prayer ;” or, as it is some- 
times phrased, “the long prayer ;” one of the ministers utter- 
ing the words of “supplication, prayer, intercession and giving 
of thanks ;” and the entire congregation standing on their feet, 
(as the earliest Christians did in public worship) and respond- 
ing Amen at the close, to signify to themselves and to each 
other, that they, and not the minister alone, were worshipers. 





* Cotton’s Doctrine of the Church, 

Thus it has come to pass that what is now called a pulpit in this country, 
being in reality a modification of the old “ Elders’ seat,” is so different from 
what bears that name in Europe A pulpit in England, even in a Dissenters’ 
Chapel, is one of those tub-like pieces of furniture which may be seen in almost 
any Episcopal place of worship. The New England pulpit, which has become 
American, is an “ Elders’ seat” with a convenient breast-work. In some 
ancient edifices (the old South in Boston for example) we see it in the transi- 
tion from what it was in 1650 to what it is in 1855. 
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After prayer came praise; not music for the sake of mu- 
sical taste, but the singing of a se | psalm as an act of united 
worship. The psalm was selected and announced, and the 
lines given out by the Ruling Elder. It was a principle with the 
earl Depavatiats in England, and with the fathers of the New 
England churches, (a principle closely related to their rejection 
of all imposed forms of prayers) that every psalm thus sung in 
worship must be, in the language of John Robinson, “ such as 
are parts of the word of God, formed by the Holy Ghost into 
psalms or songs, which many may conveniently sing together , 
exhorting and admonishing themselves mutually with grace in 
their hearts.”* The versions which they used at first were 
those of Sternhold and Hopkins ;+ afterwards, others of a still 
inferior quality were used, till at last the Psalms as versified by 
Watts obtained a general approbation. Such singing by the 
whole congregation standing on their feet, and with their 
united voices praising God, was a distinction of Protestant wor- 
ship in all its varieties of ritual and of language. 

e next part of public worship was “the ministry of the 
Word.” “ the Scriptures were read” by one of the ministers, | 
“two or three chapters as the time served, with a brief explana- . 
tion of their meaning.” After this, and as a part of the same 
exercise, was a more formal sermon, ordinarily by the other 
minister. In connection with this, or as a substitute for it, dis- 
courses were sometimes given by approved brethren not in office, 
whether members of that particular church or of other churches. 
Such discourses, given at the invitation of the elders, were 
called “the exercise of prophesying.” The preaching which 
we now have so often from candidates not ordained to the min- 
istry in any church, is only another form of the same custom. 
Formerly such candidates were simply approved and com- 
mended to the churches (“ approbated” being the technical 
word) by associations of pastors. In modern times, the asso- 
ciations of ministers have assumed the presbyterial prerogative 
of “ licensing,” and a “licensed preacher” never dreams that 
after all he is only a layman commended to “the exercise of 
prophesying” in the churches. 

fter the ministry of the word, the administration of the sa- 
craments, or “sealing ordinances,” came in natural succession ; 
the Lord’s Supper, in the morning, once a month ; Baptism, in 





* Robinson’s Catechism, Works, iii, 434. 

+ The Pilgrims are believed to have brought with them out of Holland the 
metrical translation of the Psalms, by Henry Ainsworth, the learned Teacher of 
the exiled church at Amsterdam. Perhaps that version was used in other 
churches till superseded by the Bay Psalm Book. 
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the afternoon, whenever there was occasion for it. ‘ After the 
word, (which is the covenant of God,) the seals of the covenant 
are next to be administered.” As an incident of these sealing 
ordinances, all public acts of church government and discipline 
came in the same place. Admissions to membership, the pro- 
pounding of candidates for admission, censures in the form of 
admonition or of excommunication, absolutions from censure, 
dismissions, and the like, were public acts, performed in full as- 
sembly, after the ministry of the word. 

Next in the appointed order of the afternoon services, (or for 
convenience’ sake, between the administration of Baptism, and 
the performance of acts of church a pena was what was 
called “the coilection for the saints,” a weekly contribution 
for religious uses. Cotton’s description of the contribution is 
in these words: “The deacons, who sit in a seat under the 
elders, yet in sundry churches lifted up higher than the other 
pews, do call upon the people, That as God hath prospered 
them, and made their hearts willing, there is now time left for 
contribution. Presently the people, from the highest to the 
lowest in sundry churches, do arise; the first pew first, the 
next next, and so the rest in order, and present before the Lord 
‘ their offerings.’”* Sometimes the elders accompanied the call 
for the suusieation with a word of s)ecial exhortation. Con- 
tributions for religious uses were held to be a part of public 
worship. “The collection for the saints was by the Apostles’ 
ordinance to be made,—for the time, every Lord’s Day,—for 
the measure, as God hath prospered every man,—for the man- 
ner, not of constraint, but freely and willingly, brought by the 

ivers as an offering to the Lord, and laid down, as at the first 
fore the Apostles, so afterwards, by their appointment, be- 
fore the deacons of the church as into a common treasury, by 
them to be distributed to the supply of the ministry, and of the 
poor saints according to their seed, and of outward service of 
the church.” After all this, a psalm was sung, if there was 
time, and then “the minister, or any of the prophets, was to 
dismiss the assembly with a word of Call ma offering up bless- 
ing unto the Lord, and putting a blessing upon the people.” 
The blessing offered up unto God might be in the nature of a 
doxology ; But the singing of what is now called the ga | 
—a metrical version of the ancient Gloria Patri—was forbid- 
= by the antiliturgical rigor of the first settlers of New En- 
gland. 
Such was our ancient order of worship—full, well digested, 





* Way of the Churches, 69, 70; quoted by Hanbury, i, 569. 
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each part succeeding in a natural on ene the whole 
beautiful in its absolute simplicity, everything decorous and 
orderly, and all suited to the one great end of edifying the body 
of Christ. For evidence that such was the order of worship in 
the New England churches generally, we may refer not only 
to the two documents already mentioned, but to many others ; 
for example, to Cotton’s Way of the Churches, 1645, in which 
the whole matter is expounded —_ minutely ; to Lechford’s 
Plain Dealing, an unfriendly and somewhat inaccurate report, 
but substantially coincident with our statement; and to the 
New Haven Catechism, by Davenport and Hookef- the first 
pastor and teacher of the New Haven church, by whom the 
arts of public worship are enumerated in the order which we 
Lave given, and are explained and vindicated in almost the very 
words of John Cotton, as he in his Doctrine of the Church had 
followed the Catechism of John Robinson. 

Of the successive changes by which this order of worship has 
been modified, and to some extent obliterated, the first was 
probably the omission of the public reading and exposition 
of the Scriptures. This may be presumed to have taken place 

dually, and as a matter of convenience, when the distinction 

tween pastor and teacher passed away, and the whole ad- 
ministration of worship and of the word and ordinances was 
- devolved upon a single officer. All families were supposed to 
read and study the Scriptures at home ; and when the teacher 
and the presiding elder had disappeared from the “ elders’ 
seat,” a sermon by the pastor, from some isolated text, on some 
distinct topic of doctrine or of duty, was left alone in the 
oe jof that more extended and diversified “ ministry of the 
word. 

The next change was in the order, and gradually in the man- 
ner of singing. About one hundred and fifty years ago, musie 
began to be cultivated as an art in New Bngland.* In the 
place of some eight or ten old tunes handed down by tradi- 
tion, and vasteudly sung in various congregations as modified 
by local practice, new tunes began to come in, singing schools 
were set up, and the spirit of musical improvement was 
awakened. The singing of a psalm, by way of introduction 
to public worship, became a common practice. As the culti- 
vation of music proceeded, singing by the young people in a 
choir came into fashion, gradually superseding the old forms of 
praise; and while the choir s in the galleries, the congre- 
gation below learned to sit, as if the singing were no service of 





* Mass. Historical Collections, 2d Series, iv, 301. 
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theirs. With the introduction of the new and exquisite version 
of the Psalms by Watts, (a change which was not effected with- 
out great contention,) there came in slowly the singing not of 
psalms only, but of “hymns and spiritual songs,” according to 
a more correct interpretation of a well known scriptural pre- 


cept. 

Within the last forty or fifty years, the invocation at the be- 

inning of worship has been borrowed from the Presbyterian 
Ciscoe: and the omission of Biblical reading having been 
felt as a defect, and imputed as a reproach, the ministers have 
learned to follow the invocation with a portion of Scripture 
read for instruction. In the First Church at Hartford, for ex- 
ample, if our personal recollections are not at fault, the morn- 
ing invocation and reading of Scripture came in with the 
present pastor, now in the thirty-eighth year of his ministry. 

Last of all, another change has come in, partly at least by 
imitation of the usages and forms of other churches than our 
own. In most of our congregations, especially in large towns, 
and most especially in congregations lately instituted, though 
the minister still stands up to pray, the people have learned to 
keep their seats, the more devout bowing their heads in rever- 
ence, and the more thoughtless looking about as spectators of 
the service. There are congregations where this practice of 
sedentary prayer has become prevalent, not as the result of 
agreement or discussion in the Church, but by mere usage, 
and where a few gray heads, high above the pew rails, 
here and there, represent the worship of the olden time, while 
almost all the young and middle-aged follow the modern 
fashion. To our old-fashioned prejudices it is a privilege to 
stand praying in a congregation like that of the Old South 
Church in Boston, where, when the pastor says, “ Let us pray,” 


the "ty all respond by standing up tojoin with him in pray : 
\ 


er 

e confess our hearty agreement with those who complain 
that the public worship in our churches is not sufficiently con- 
gregational. Ina fashionable city church, the minister at one 
end of the house, and the quartette of singers at the other, 
divide the performances between them betore a congregation 
of hearers rather than worshipers. The minister prays; and 
the people hear him. The singers perform their part, as at a 
concert; and the audience are expected to enjoy it. From 
first to last, the congregation is meoae passive. The complaint, 
though perhaps exaggerated somewhat in the statement, is es- 
sentially just. Yet we think that the remedy must be found, 
not in attempting to introduce into our simple Puritan ritual 
new elements incongruous with its nature, but rather by reviv- 
ing and carrying out its own formative ideas. 
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1. It should be remembered on all sides, that in our system 
“the gift of prayer,” or the faculty of leading an assembly of 
Christian worshipers in their confession of sin, in their suppli- 
cations for grace, and in their intercessions for each other and 
all men, is an indispensable qualification for the work of the 
ministry. That “gift of prayer” is a gift to be sought in the 
use of means, and in a devout reliance on the Holy Spirit. It 
is a gift to be cultivated by study and by prayer. Some such 
work as Henry on Prayer should be a manual with every 

oung minister, and with every candidate for the ministry. 
Suckers in our schools of theology expend much labor upon 
homiletics, or the art of preaching. y should they not be- 
stow some portion of that labor upon a department of /iturgics, 
showing their pupils what belongs to public prayer, and what 
the minister must do whose duty is to guide and utter the col- 
lective adoration, confession, and petitions of a Christian as- 
sembly? That “ gift of prayer” is a gift to be looked for, and 
appreciated by every church in the choice of its pastor. He 
the cannot conduct the devotions of the church becomingly 
and to edification, is no more fit for the work of the ministry 
than he who can neither expound the Scriptures nor preach the 
Gospel. An improved and cultivated “ gift of prayer” in the 
ministry, would go far towards remedying the chief defects in 


the performance of our public worship. 

It seems to be supposed by some that the gift in question 
must be a matter of direct inspiration; that free prayer must 
be literally and absolutely ex tempore on the part of the min- 
nister, a perfectl ne 8 utterance; and that the prayer at 


each occasion of public worship must be as much a new and 
original performance as the sermon. All such notions should 
be laid aside at once, especially by ministers and candidates 
for the ministry. The theory of public prayer in our churches 
is, that the minister is to be a live liturgy—or that every min- 
ister is to make a liturgy for his own congregation, as Calvin 
made a liturgy for Geneva, and is to carry it not in his pocket 
but in his head and heart. The liturgy thus provided should 
include all the parts of public prayer in a just and beautiful 
proportion—the adoring invocation of God’s majesty and 
mercy, the confession of sin, supplication of forgiveness and 
grace, the pleading of Christ’s sacrifice and of God’s promises, 
and intercession for all men. It should therefore be, to a great 
degree, uniform, from Sabbath to Sabbath, in matter and ar- 
rangement and even in expression. At the same time it should 
be capable of unlimited variety, adapting itself with a living 
flexibility to all the varying peculiarities of each occasion, 
VOL. XIII. 30 
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Each minister may enrich that liturgy of his own out of all the 
liturgical literature of the Church universal. The New Ep- 
gland ministers in 1640 said—“ It is evident that many preach- 
ers constantly use one set form of prayer of their own makin 
before their sermons, with which the people refuse not to join,” 
Let no young minister be afraid to study for the improvement 
of his gift. “It is lawful,” said Cotton, “yea and necess 
to such aone to use all godly means to stir 7 the graces of 
God in him, and to premeditate how to utter his requests in 
such sort as best serves for his own quickening and the edifica- 
tion of others.” “It is lawful to use any external or internal 
helps, either before prayer to prepare for it, or in prayer to 
quicken and enlarge us in it, provided they be such means and 
helps as God hath sanctified to such an end at such a time. As 
we readily grant the help of books and meditation before 
prayer, so we do grant also the help of holy and reverent ges- 
tures in prayer, as bowing down the knees, and lifting up of 
the hands, and eyes, and voice; the presence and assistance of 
a Christian friend,—for all these God hath sanctified to help 
the inward affections of the heart in prayer.”+ 

Let every pastor then remember, that within the limits of a 
general conformity to our acknowledged principles and ancient 
usages, the church has committed to him the whole duty of 
conducting its public worship, relying on the grace of God in 
him, and on his endowments and discretion for that work. Any 
rash changes introduced by him will be just cause of offense. 
No considerable innovation in the order and sequence of the 
services should be made without the express and harmonious 
approbation of the brotherhood. But a change from confused 
and rambling prayers to a well adjusted arrangement of topics 
| in prayer; a change from doctrinal prayers, or from narrative 

al descriptive prayers, or from preaching and _hortatory 
prayers, or from prayers that are merely introductory to the 
sermon, to prayers that are purely worship; or a change from 
unpremeditated forms of ee in public to well prepared 
forms, original or compiled, is ber | within the province of 
the pastor. Only let him never think of reading his prayers. 
Any innovation in that direction would be contrary to all our 
historic traditions and sympathies, and to the genius of our 
ritual. 


2. We would gladly restore, if it were practicable, the old ar- 


rangement, which put all the officers of the Church in their 





* Answer to Nine Positions, quoted by Hanbury, ii, 23. 
¢ Cotton’s Answer to Ball. anbury, ii, 161. 
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official places before the congregation, on every occasion of 

ublic worship. The arrangements of modern meeting-houses 
fehurohee, we have learned to call them, in childish imitation 
of people who think that churches can be made of stone, or 
brick and mortar, while they deny that the congregation of be- 
lievers is a church at all) have almost abolished the natural 
symbolism which is a legitimate aid to worship. The modern 

urch edifice is more and more to the eye, and therefore more 
and more to the mind, a mere preaching-place. The assembled 
church, in its prepared and dedicated place of worship, as it 
strikes the eye, and therefore, as it modifies the habitual 
thought of the mind, is nothing buta speaker and an audience. 
In some of our new meeting-houses, and in some of our old 
ones most recently remodeled, even thie communion-table has 
disappeared. In such cases nothing is left to indicate the char- 
acter of the edifice, but the rostrum for the speaker, the seats 
for the audience, and the organ,—all which would be equally 
appropriate to a hall for popular lectures, with the accompani- 
ment of music. We may not undertake to turn back the tide 
of fashion in this respect, but we would like to see some church 
bold enough to make its arrangements according to the old 
system. It might not be practicable to make such a change in 
the First Church at Hartford, though we well remember two 
venerable white heads there in the “ deacons’ seat,” behind 
the now departed communion-table, not much more than forty 
years ago. But a new church in any of our cities might begin 
a conformity with the old way, and might restore not only the 
“deacons’ seat” but the deacons in it, sitting at the table 
which they serve. And if it should even go further, and re- 
store to the “ elders’ seat” something like the old plurality of 
elders, giving to the pastor (now the only overseer or elder) a 
colleague in the work of ae an adsessor in the presidency 
of its assemblies, we think the example would be followed 
elsewhere.* 





* The Ruling Elder of the first New England churches has become an un- 
fathomable mystery to our Presbyterian friends, and to all whose only idea of 
aruling elder is derived from the system of consistories or church-sessions. 
We observe strange blunders on this subject even in Congregational journals ; 
and yet the subject is not intrinsically hard to be understood. A modern New 
England church has only one elder—the pastor. He is to preside in all its as- 
semblies for worship or for inquiry and discussion. He is to oversee, or super- 
intend, all the interests of the church. He is to preside in all its assemblies 
for worship or for inquiry and discussion. He is to guide in all its discipline. 
All official power and responsibility (save what — to the deacons as 
treasurers and almoners of the church) rests upon him—often to his great em- 
barrassment. In an ancient New England church, fully organized, this trust 
was committed to a plurality of officers. There were three elders, three over- 
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3. Nothing in the aspect of our assemblies is more undeyo- 
tional than the prevalent fashion of an unbecoming attitude in 
prayer. With few exceptions, it has come to be the silent or 
express testimony of our churches, that standing in prayer is 
obsolete. From Episcopal congregations, partly, our people 
have borrowed a new attitude in prayer—a kind of sitting, or 
at the best, something between sitting and crouching, which, 
by a legal or ecclesiastical fiction, is considered to be kneeling. 

odern pews, unlike the high-railed pews of other days, are 
constructed accordingly. We say, then, that where the old 
way is really given up, a becoming and orderly attitude should 
be fairly introduced in the place of it. Kneeling in prayer is 
the only practicable and decent substitute for standing. Pews, 
therefore, should be so constructed that worshipers can’respond 
to the invitation, “ Let us pray,” by putting themselves in the 
attitude of prayer. But let it be remembered, that in prayer 
the attitude of the congregation and that of the minister must 
be the same. If the minister is to stand, let the people stand, 
to signify that his prayer is their prayer. If the people are to 
kneel, let the minister kneel, as is done among the Methodists, 
If sitting in their pews is a becoming attitude for the people, 
then it is equally becoming for the minister to pray sitting on 
his pulpit-sofa. Would a congregation feel insulted to find 
their pastor praying in that fashion? Let any one of them tell 
us whether the pastor ought to stand or kneel, out of respect to 





seers or bishops, three rpo:erayevor, or presidents, instead of one. Of these 
three elders, two were preachers by office, teaching elders, codrdinate in the 
ministry of the word and sacraments, distinguished from each other by the 
specific titles of pastor and teacher ; the third being their colleague and equal 
in everything else, and bearing only the generic title of Elder, or Ruling Elder. 
The power which he exercised was not taken from the brotherhood, and therefore 
it has not reverted to them since his disappearance from the “ elders’ seat.” 
Whatever power there was in the eldership of yore remains to this day, but it 
is now concentrated in the hands of one solitary teaching elder. The Pilgrims 
in Holland, and afterwards the New England brethren, took pains to show that 
their Ruling Elder was neither brother nor cousin to the elders in the Dutch 
Consistories and the Scotch Kirk Sessions. In congregations of the Presby- 
terian order, the ruling elder is a dumb elder. In the Pilgrim churches and 
the ancient churches of New England, no man was chosen for an elder unless 
he was capable of teaching. Such was the office held by Brewster in conjunc- 
tion with Robinson. Should that office be restored in any of our churches, the 
ruling elder would preside in the absence of the pastor, or in the vacancy of 
the pastoral office. That church would never be without a president or head. 
The candidate for the ministry, the “stated supply,” or the minister of some 
other church, one in its pulpit, would officiate under the presidency of 
the elder or ruler of the congregation. And the pastor, crdained the laying 
on of that elder’s hands, would have in him, from first to last, a colleague an 
official helper for all official work, the ministry of the word and sacraments 
excep’ 
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them, when they will neither stand nor kneel out of respect to 
God. Where the minister stands to pray, while the people 
keep their seats, we have an exhibition of vicarious worship ; 
and in all minds the whole service will be modified by that con- 
ception. The minister will not long regard himself as the 
yoice of the people speaking to God, nor will the congregation 
so regard him. The people do not pray with the minister, 
lifting up-their hearts in his words, they only sit there to hear 
him pray for them. Every minister, whose congregation has 
ceased to rise up when he calls on them to pray, may kneel in 
his pulpit, and so Yaga his people, if he can, to kneel and 
pray with him. The passivity, so much complained of in our 
worship, would be greatly remedied by this one step in the 
direction of decency, order, and edification. 

4. We have already intimated to what extent the pastor in 
every church may control the arrangement and distribution of 
the prayers. The ancient ritual of our churches, differing from 
that of Calvin and of Knox, placed all the prayers (except a 
few words at the close) before the sermon. Our existing order 
of services does the same. But there is this difference. For- 
merly the prayers were all offered in one continued act of wor- 
ship at the beginning. Now our ministers ordinarily begin 
with an invocation and other preliminary services, before com- 
ing to what was once the prayer, at the ea ata of worship. 
In this they have followed the Presbyterian Directo too 
closely, as we think. We may be allowed to suggest that it 
would be a great improvement if pastors and other officiating 
ministers would borrow from Calvin’s liturgy that comprehen- 
sive confession of sins, with accompanying petitions for pardon 
and grace, and make it the first act of satin worship on the 
Lord’s Day, in the morning. Of course we do not recommend 
that the particular form referred to, be repeated verbatim, but 
only that it be studied as a model. The customary invocation 
of the Divine presence and assistance, or some brief petition to 
the same effect, might be incorporated with the confession. 
One advantage of this arrangement is, that the general con- 
fession of sin, and the united supplication for pardon and grace 
in Christ’s name, are properly, in any just conception of public 
worship, the first act of an assembly presenting itself before 
God. Another advantage is, that it separates the one prayer 
of our ancient ritual into two, by a natural and orderly division. 
The second prayer in such an arrangement becomes distinctively 
a gg of intercession, like the prayer which less appropriately 
follows the sermon in Calvin’s liturgy. In this prayer, the 
various classes of persons in the congregation, the surrounding 
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community, the government of the State and of the Union, 
the interests of the country, the Church Universal, the perse- 
cuted, the degraded, the enslaved, the world lying in wicked- 
ness, would be the subjects of intercession, with more or less 
of distinctness and fullness, as the time might serve, or the oe- 
casion demand. For this prayer, as well as for the general con- 
fession, the Geneva liturgy affords a valuable model, showin 
most suggestively how fullness and comprehensiveness in the 
expression of devout desires may be made consistent with 
brevity. The prayer following the sermon, should be regarded 
by the minister as belonging rather to the sermon, than to what 
is more strictly the ordinary public worship. Viewed in this 
light, its appropriate character becomes manifest. It is, in fact, 
or should be, the legitimate close of the sermon—an apostrophe, 
as it were, in which the preacher rises into prayer and takes 
his hearers with him. 

5. Singing, or more exactly, music, has become the chief 
stumbling-block, and, perhaps, the most unmanageable, in the 
order of our public worship. That there is anything of wor- 
ship in the ordinary or extraordinary choir-singing with which 
so many of our city congregations, (not to speak of vil- 
lages,) are entertained on the Lord’s Day, can hardly be sup- 
posed, without either a violent fiction, or a most latitudinarian 
notion of the nature of worship. Sometimes, a congregation, 
wearied and vexed with the Sunday concerts introduced into 
its worship, resolves to do its own singing; but the taste of 
musical amateurs is offended ; an opposition party is developed ; 
the music, unsupported by the musical talent and cultivation 
of the parish, falls below the mark of tolerable mediocrity ; 
and after an unsatisfactory experiment, the business of singing 
is again surrendered to a choir, and everything is on the former 
footing. The difficulty is, that congregational singing cannot 
be successful without a choir to lead and sustain it ;-while, on 
the other hand, a choir is always disposed to put down con- 
gregational singing, and always succeeds by the very natural 
expedient of singing only new tunes which the congregation 
cannot sing. How to overcome this difficulty is the problem. 

There must be a choir, or there will. be no tolerable music. 
There must be singing by the united voices of the congrega- 
tion, or the music will not be properly worship. Can there 
not be a solution of this difficulty? If it be admitted that 
choir-singing, as distinguished from congregational singing, 
may be legitimate and useful in a Christian assembly, the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is possible. We need not stop to argue 


that question. We will venture to assume that the singing of 
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iritual songs by trained and disciplined voices—singing for 
the purpose of an impression to be made upon the hearers, 
ceapiae | and inciting them to reverence and worship, to the 
fear and love of God, to penitence and confession, to faith and 
hope in Christ, to ever oy and wpe | aspiration—is law- 
ful in the house of God, and may be greatly useful. Let there 
be a choir then—a voluntary choir, we say—constantly re- 
cruited from the young people of the congregation. Let it 
receive liberal patronage from the parish in the form of books 
for their use, and in the form of instruction in vocal music 
from the best teachers. Let them have, from time to time, if 
they are so disposed,"a public exhibition of their proficiency on 
a week day, for their encouragement; and so let them ca 
the cultivation of sacred music as far as they please. By suc 
culture let them be raised above the temptation to make an 
exhibition on the Sabbath. Let there be a definite and perfect 
understanding as to what the choir shall do, and what it shall 
not do in the worshiping assembly. We will hazard a more 
definite a. t it be understood that the first singing, 
immediately after the prayer of invocation, is by the choir and 
not by the congregation. This understanding will guide the 
minister in the selection of the words to be sung. How many 


pieces are there in the Book of Psalms and Hyms exquisitely 


suited to just that use—words offering consolation for the pen- 
itent, or inviting to confidence in Christ, or announcing the 
justification of believers, or describing the blessedness of those 
whom God has forgiven. This understanding will allow the 
congregation to sit as auditors while the words are sung, instead 
of rising as if the act were theirs. Our proposal, it will be 
observed, concedes to the choir, by way of compromise, one 
performance or “exercise,” which had no place in the order of 
public worship first observed by our churches; and it makes 
this concession for the sake of restoring in other respects the 
ancient congregational mode of singing. We have shown that 
in the days of Robinson, Cotton, and Davenport, the prayer was 
followed with the singing of a psalm by the congregation be- 
fore the sermon; and that another psalm, sung in the same 
way, was the last thing before the benediction which dismissed 
the assembly. This feature of our ancient ritual must be re- 
stored, or the worship in our churches will continue to deterio- 
rate till at last a responsive liturgy will be brought in for the 
sake of giving the people something to do in public worship. 
We confess that, to our Protestant ears, the poorest singing in 
the Presbyterian churches of Scotland—the singing of Rouse’s 
wretched travestie of the Psalms, with nothing of the rude life 
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and power of the Methodist camp-meeting music—is far more 
like worship than the exquisite quartette singing in the “u 
town” churches of New York, or even the singing in the Sis. 
tine Chapel of the Vatican.* 

But in order to the restoration of congregational singing, in 
any place of worship, more is necessary than a mere resolution 
that so it shall be. Several conditions are requisite to the suc- 
cess of the experiment. (1.) The choir, organized as we have 
just proposed, must give a hearty codperation—which a choir 
made up of professional singers will not do. (2.) The tunes 
selected must be few and easily performed, familiar to the ears 
and to the voices of the congregation. Generally they should 
be just the tunes which are continually sung in the prayer 
meetings and on other occasions where there is no choir. (3. 
As far as practicable, certain psalms and hymns should be 
wedded to familiar tunes, so that the announcement of the 
— or hymn shall call up by association the tune which be- 

ongs to it. (4.) The words selected should be appropriate to 
this use—generally they should be words of praise. (5.) The 
congregation should be invited and urged to sing, one and all, 
not in a feeble murmur, but with distinct and loud voices; to 
sing heartily, and every one according to his several ability; 
and to remember that, in the theory of the performance, there 
are no hearers to be pleased or displeased, or to criticise, but 
every one is simply to do his own singing. (6.) When the 
ee by rege are fo sing, they should “stand up and bless the 
Lord,” (the minister or ministers in the pulpit not being ex- 
cepted ;) for they are far more likely to sing, and to sing heart- 
ily, when they stand, than when they sit. (7.) If there is an 
organ it may be made a help rather than a hindrance to con- 
rene singing; but in order to do this the organist must 
understand his duty, must perform with modest simplicity, and 
must be positively prohibited from wearying the people by 
long and flourishing interludes between thestanzas. (8.) Meet- 
ings for the practice of congregational singing, with familiar 
instruction from the leader of the music and from the minister, 
and diversified with performances by the choir, will not onl 
help the musical training of the congregation, but will help 
parties to appreciate exactly the distiction between the two 





* Apropos of Church Music in Scotland, we may say that in the Meyle 
Square Chapel (Congregational) at Edinburgh, where Dr. W. L. Alexander is 
Pastor, there is evidence that Scotland is capable of better things. The sing- 
ing there, and in the Taitbout Chapel, at Paris, is simply the singing of a con- 
gregation that know how to sing, and that are neither afraid nor ashamed to 
use their voices in the worship of God. 
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kinds of singing and the legitimate place and usefulness of 
both.* 

6. Modern usage has assigned to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, in the order of public worship, a place entirely inappro- 
riate. Selected sentences of Scripture may, indeed, be fitly 
interspersed among the exercises of prayer and praise, to guide 
and stimulate devotion. But when the Scriptures are read 
for instruction, their proper place is in connection with the 
ministry of the word. e would therefore place the readin 
of the Scriptures (one or more chapters as the time may eee 
where the Pilgrim church at Amsterdam placed it when Henry 
Ainsworth was its Teacher. After that part of the service 
which is properly worship has been performed, let the Scrip- 
tures be read for instruction with brief exposition or applica- 
tion at the discretion of the minister, and so let the sermon 
or “exercise of prophesying” be put in its natural relation to 
the word of God. Fodlens it is a mere fancy to think that 
such a restoration might tend to the improvement of our 
modern style of eae s 

7. Our suggestions, hitherto, have related only to a service 
for the a day morning. The order of afternoon or 
evening services has long been in all our congregations a some- 
what different thing from the order for the morning service. 


Nor is there anything unreasonable in such a difference. The 


reassembling of the congregation in the afternoon and evening 
may properly enough be considered as a sequel to the morning 
service, rather than a repetition of it. For that reason the 
devotional services may fitly be shortened and otherwise modi- 
fied. The prayer, instead of comprehending all the topics of 
worship, may be made more special to the Toone and aim of 
the sermon. The same may be said (for somewhat different 
reasons) of a lecture service on a week day. On all such oc- 
casions the assembly may be regarded as convened chiefly for 
instruction, or, as the case may be, to offer special prayer, and 
the whole order of the services may be arranged accordingly. 

We sum up our suggestions by offering to the consideration 
of pastors and churches the following schedule : 





* See Congregational Church Music, with 150 Psalms and Hymns from the 
collection of the General Association of Connecticut. New Haven: Durrie 
& Peck. We commend this little manual to the attention of con tions de- 
sirous of restoring the old practice of congregational singing. It contains 
about forty easy and familiar tunes. A much larger number would be too 
many for such a use. 
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Order of Public Worship on the Lord's Dap. 
MORNING SERVICE. 


I. Prayer, (invocation, with confession of sins and supplication 
for pardon and grace.) 

II. Chanting of Scriptural Selection, or singing of metrical 
Psalm or Hymn, by the choir. 

III. Prayer (general and special intercession) introduced by 
select sentences of Scripture. 

IV. Psalm or Hymn, sung by the congregation. 

V. Ministration of the Word, viz: 
1. Reading from the Scriptures. 
2. Sermon. 

VI. Prayer appropriate to the Sermon. 

. Psalm or Hymn, sung by the congregation. 
VIIL. Benediction. 


AFTERNOON OR EVENING SERVICE. 


I. Chant from Scripture, or metrical Psalm or Hymn by the 

choir. 
II. Prayer, introduced by sentences of Scripture. 
III. Psalm or Hymn, sung by the congregation. 
IV. Ministration of the Word, viz: 

1. Reading from the Scriptures. 

2. Sermon. 
V. Prayer appropriate to the Sermon. 
Mts ——!, if required. . 

. Psalm or Hymn, sung by the congregation. 

VIL. Benediction. ee 


We have omitted in this discussion all questions concerning 
the orderly'and edifying administration of the sacraments. On 
that branch of the subject we may offer some considerations in 
a future number of the New Englander. 





Notices of Books. 


Art. XI—BOOK NOTICES. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated the German. By Enocn Hvutos- 
ison, With a course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chrestomath 
and brief Lexicon — by the Translator. New York: D. Appleton 
Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. Edinburgh: T. & J. Clark, 30 George street. 
1855. pp. 367. 8vo. 


Tue compendious Syriac Grammar of Dr- Frederic Uhle- 
mann, Professor in the F. W. Gymnasium, and Licentiate of 
Theology in the F. W. University of Berlin, Prussia, was pub- 
lished in 1829; and has been very — regarded as the 
best Syriac Grammar for the use of schools and academies 
quite to the present time. In composing the latter part of his 
work, Dr. Uhlemann had access to the more copious Gram- 
matice Syriace, Libri ITI, of Andrew Theoph. Hoffmann, D. 
D., Prof. of Sacr. Lit. in the University of Jena. This noble 
Thesaurus of Syriac Grammar, printed at Halle, in 1827, pp. 
418, 4to., stands unrivaled for thoroughness of research, and 
for fullness and clearness of illustration. It is truly a Thesau- 
rus, a Treasurehouse in this department of Literature, and, being 
written in good and perspicuous Latin, it must continue to be 
indispensable to a thorough knowledge of the Syriac language. 

Both Uhlemann and Hoffmann belonged to the linguistic 
school of Gesenius ; and it was by advice of that great Hebri- 
cian, that Hoffmann attempted to do for Syriac Grammar what 
Gesenius had done for Hebrew. Like de Sacy, the great 
Arabic Grammarian, Gesenius and Hoffmann were more dis- 
tinguished for untiring industry and vastness of acquisition, 
than for original and philosophical views; and, like most of 
the grammarians that preceded them, they confined them- 
selves very much to collecting together all the grammatical 
phenomena of a language, and skillfully digesting them under 
general and particular rules with exceptions, rather than 
searching for the first and fundamental principles of the lan- 
Fuage and assigning intelligible causes for all its phenomena. 

1e consequence is, their Grammars contain a multitude of 
rules and exceptions, which appear arbitrary and strange to 
beginners, and which tax their memories more than their intel- 
lect. Subsequent to these erudite and indefatigable gramma- 
rians, a very few ingenious and learned men have attempted to 
supply their deficiency, by composing what the Germans call 
Critical, and the English Philosophical Grammars. The most 
successful of these, in our view, was the late Dr. Isaac Nord- 
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heimer, whose Critical Grammar of the Hebrew language, in 
two vols., 8vo., was published at New York, by Wiley & Put- 
nam, 1838, 1841. This learned Jew attempted to explain 
everything, by a recurrence to first and fundamental princi- 
ples, true or imaginary. He therefore gives constant employ- 
ment to the intellect, and renders the whole subject compre- 
hensible to the student, and easily retained in the memory. 
Happy would it be, if some competent person would compose 
a similar Grammar of the Syriac language. 

Dr. Uhlemann’s German work contains most of the gram- 
matical phenomena of the Syriac language, in a very con- 
densed form, and tolerably well arranged. Like the mass of 
Syriac grammarians, he supposes his reader to be already 
familiarl; acquainted with t ebrew grammar, and therefore 
not poate that fullness of explanation and illustration, on 
many points, which would otherwise be necessary. The chief 
fault of the original, is the obscurity of its statements. Too 
much matter is heaped together in single sentences, which are 
of course long, complicated, and abounding in parentheses, 
abbreviations, and departures from the natural crder of thought 
to all but Germans. Mr. Hutchinson, more judicious, has 
faithfully given us all the matter of his author, without copy- 
ing his fault. Many of the long sentences of the original he 
has broken into two, three, or more, by differently arranging 
the matter of them, and then separately clothing each thought 
in perspicuous English. The translation, therefore, especially 
the first half of it, is vastly preferable to the original, for 
but native Germans. The Grammatical Exercises of Mr. 
Hutchinson, and his Chrestomathy, will be found useful for 
beginners. They add considerably to the value of the work. 

n the whole, we hail the appearance of this meritorious 
work, as supplying a real desideratum to American and English 
students; and we earnestly hope that the sagacious translator, 
and the very worthy publishers, may find the work to be duly 
appreciated both in this country and abroad, and, at the same 
time, remunerative of their praiseworthy labors. 


The Sinless One, or the Life Manifested. By Josuva T. Tucker. Boston: & 
R. Whipple & Co. 1855. 


The author of this volume (an octavo of 324 E es) is Pastor 
ollis 


of the Congregational Church (Orthodox) in ton, Mass. 
This, we lieve, is the first volume which he has published; 
though many occasional sermons have been given by him to 
the press. His success in this Loy wp is such as should 
encourage him to persevere ; for he has given to the Christian 
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community a truly valuable book. He takes up the Life of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and follows it from its begin- 
ning to its close, according to the best harmony of the Evan- 

lists, setting forth in a P easant and instructive way the les- 
sons of his conduct and his teaching,—the most needful and 
useful of all lessons for man. 

The volume embodies the results of wide reading, sound 
thinking, and of careful study of profound and critical writers 
on the New Testament; though it avoids (judiciously, we 
think,) giving the processes and minute details of criticism. 
The author does not evade the difficult questions which have 
been raised by either the friends or foes of the Bible, but meets 
them fairly and successfully ; though not much space is ocecu- 
pied by the discussion of such questions, and could not be con- 
sistently with the object of the book, which is chiefly practical. 
He is ingenious, pertinent, and judicious in drawing out from 
the sacred narrative, and applying lessons suited to the times. 
The style of the writer is lucid, lively, chaste, and often forci- 
ble. We think him, however, liable occasionally to criticism 
for an endeavor to avoid trite words which goes too far. We do 
not like such phrases as “the nether shadows,” and should 
prefer entrance to “ entree,” and root to “radix.” 

The Christian community, and particularly Christian min- 


isters and teachers, are learning more and more to ere a pre- 


éminent value on books which give us in a thorough, plain and 
practical form, the a of the inspired Scriptures, and 
especially of that part of them which treats of the life and 
discourses of the Divine Redeemer. To this department of 
Christian literature Mr. Tucker has made a handsome contri- 
bution. 

Literary and Historical Miscellanies. By Grorcr Bancrorr. New York : 

Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E Downes. 

The literary reputation of Mr. Bancroft commends this vol- 
ume to general favor. It affords abundant evidence of exten- 
sive learning, and of a high order of talent. If any have ever 
doubted his ability for other than historical composition, all 
doubts will here be dissipated. In these Miscellanies he ap- 
pears an eminent scholar, a profound and original thinker, a 
graceful and elegant writer and rhetorician. hatever reason 
any one may find to disagree with the writer’s opinions on some 
subjects, all must accord to him intellectual qualities of the 
highest order, and recognize the volume as a permanently val- 
uable addition to our literature. 

The first Essays of the volume relate to “The Doctrine of 
Temperaments,” “ Ennui,” and “ The Ruling Passion in Death.” 
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Then follow “ Studies in German Literature.” These are criti- 
cal and historical representations of the general Characteristics 
of Literature in Germany,—of the distinguished men of science 
and learning—and of the age of Schiller and Goethe. There 
are also about forty pages of translations, principally from the 
poetry of Schiller and Goethe. Another division of the volume, 
entitled, “ Studies in History,” embraces “ Economy of Athens,” 
from which our Rulers and Law-makers might find some in- 
struction respecting the pay of public servants, by which the 
oftice-seeking mania might be cured, if salaries were reduced to 
the classical standard ; * Decline of the Roman People ;” “ Rus- 
sia;” and “The Wars of Russia and Turkey.” These last 
papers have a present interest which will attract many readers. 
Several occasional addresses, including the oration before the 
New York Historical Society last year, constitute the closing 
division of the volume. 

In the oration on “ The Office of the People in Art, Govern- 
ment, and Religion,” we are inclined to think that his pen was 
sometimes guided by singular democratic theortes,—we do not 
say tendencies. Particularly when he ascribes the perfection of 
Art in Athens to the influence of “ the fierce democracie ;” and 
the art-inspiration of Giotto, and Perugino, and Raphael to “ an 
infinite sympathy with the crowd.” 

We are gratitied to find in this book a just estimate, so far as 
it goes, of the merits of Calvin; which we commend to those 
who have been accustomed to regard him as chiefly distinguished 
by his supposed responsibility for the condemnation and death 
of Servetus. Of the distinguished theologian, Mr. Bancroft 
says,—‘*We boast of our common schools; Calvin was the fa- 
ther of popular education, the inventor of the system of free 
schools. We are proud of the free States that fringe the At- 
lantic. The Pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists, the best in- 
fluence in South Carolina came from the Calvinists of France. 
William Penn was the disciple of the Huguenots ; the ships of 
Holland that first brought colonists to Manhattan were filled 
with Calvinists. He that will not honor the memory, and re- 
spect the influence of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of 
American liberty.” 


The Poets and Poetry of Europe. With Introductions and Biographical Notices. 
By H. W. Lonerettow. New York: OC.S. Francis & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp. 
779. New Haven: Thomas H. Pease. 


By those who are not familiar with the languages of Europe, 
this volume will be gladly welcomed. It is a book of transla- 
tions, presenting specimens of poetry from more than three hun- 
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dred and fifty authors, originally in ten different languages ; 
yiz: the six Gothic lan ages of the north of Europe,—Anglo- 
Saxon, Icelandic, Danish, Sweedish, German and Dutch; and 
the four Latin or of the south of Europe,—French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Portuguese. The plan of the work somewhat 
resembles Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English Literature. Much 
valuable information is given, in the introductions, concerning 
the language and literature of the different nations of Continent- 
al Europe. The materials are arranged in successive periods, so 
asto give some degree of completeness to the literary history of 
the various countries represented. The selections from many 
authors are introduced by brief’ biographical sketches. 

The compilation of such a work could not have been entrust- 
ed to one better qualified for it by scholarly tastes and habits, 
than Professor Longfellow. In the collection and arrangement 
of so much sober. and the more important work of occasion- 
al translation, the capacity and discretion of a true poet are re- 
quisite. Prof. —_— has given full proof of his attain- 
ment in this art. He “can create and arrange, and compose 
and polish, and scan and measure feet, and pauses, and rhymes, 
and syllables, and accents, by dextrous art, by varied and by 
novel arrangement of words.’ 


Prose Writers of Germany. By Freprric H. Hepner. [Illustrated with Por- 
traits. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 567. New York: O.S. Francis & Co. 
1855. New Haven: Thos. H. Pease. 


This large volume is filled with generous selections from some, 
of the most distinguished of the multitude of prose writers of 
Germany. The translations from the works of those here pre- 
sented, are introduced by brief but spirited notices of the lead- 
ing incidents of their lives. Representations of the German 
mind, and varying modes of thought, are given in these selec- 
tions from Luther, who of right occupies the foremost place, 
and from later authors, to the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, including but one or two living writers. Luther, Jacub 
Boehme, Kant, Lessing, Lavater, Herder, Goethe, Richter and 
Hegel are those who occupy the largest space in these pages. 


An Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with a Collection of Astronomical 
Tables, By Ex1as Loomis, LL. D., Professor of Natural ae in N. Y. 
University, de. Harper & Brothers. pp. 500. New Haven: E. Downes. 


The appearance of an elaborate treatise on Practical As- 
tronomy affords a new indication of the extent to which that 
most ancient and attractive of the sciences has come to be 
cultivated in this country, within a comparatively short period. 
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It is to meet the wants of Mg beer ag on, and Practical 
Astronomers generally, that Prof. mis has prepared the 
work before us—really the first treatise on Practical Astronomy, 
worthy to be so called, issued in America, It describes the in- 
struments of an observatory, tells how to adjust and use them, 
how to make and reduce observations, how to perform the 
various calculations of the astronomer, find the time, compute 
eclipses and occultations, determine latitudes and longitudes, 
and, in tine, unfolds to the learner the secret of those nice 
measurements and subtle calculations by which the human in- 
tellect has been able to gauge the distances of the stars, and 
predict for all time the phenomenaof the spheres. Indeed, a 
catalogue of 1,500 stars is given in the book, possessing all the 
authority, for precision, that the most perfect observations have 
been able to give, and pinning down these twinkling puvints of 
light to their places in the heavens, within the narrowest 
minim of space ortime. Nor is it a book of mere blind rules. 
Lucid demonstrations, accompanying the mathematical for- 
mulae, give it especial value as a text-book for students. Prof. 
Loomis is in high repute for discrimination and accuracy, and 
the tables contained in the volume are not only judiciously 
chosen, but appear to have had great pains taken to free them 
from error. th as a class-book and a manual for observers 
and computers, it is quite in advance of any other work of the 
kind, at least in the Knglish language. 


Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared, in their threefold Relations to 
Wealth, Knowledge and Morality. By Rev. Narotgon Rousset, of Paris. 
With an Introduction by Hon. and Rev. Baptiste Nort, of London. J. P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston, 1855. Thos. H. Pease, New Haven. 

Rev. Mr. Roussell is well qualified by his talents and educa- 
tion, his profession and manner of life, to comprehend the 
nature and workings and results of Roman Catholicism. He 
has had a life-long cognizance of the inefticiency of the system 
in its reforming influence; of the power which it derives from 
the ignorance fostered by it in those who are under its rule; 
and of the poverty which necessarily accompanies the errors 
and superstitions which it assiduously inculcates. The author 
has illustrated these truths by abundant evidence drawn from 
well authenticated sources. His method of doing it is instruct- 
ive and impressive. He compares contiguous nations, Pro- 
testant and Catholic; North and South America; Prussia and 
Austria; Holland and Belgium; Scotland and Ireland; the 
Protestant and Catholic Cantons of Switzerland ; the effects 
of Protestant and Catholic missions are also contrasted. He 
clearly establishes the vast superiority of Protestantism over 
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Catholicism, giving to nations under the influence of the former 
knowledge, morality, and wealth; and to Catholic nations a far 

ater degree of ignorance, geen. and immorality. The 
volume is a repository of useful knowledge and of undeniable 
facts respecting the peculiarities of Romanism. 


Tricolored Sketches in Paris during the years 1851-2-8. New York: Harper 

& Brothers, 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

“Paris,” says Balzac, “is a city which shows itself half- 
naked at any hour you like.” The times of such display seem 
to have been occupied by the author of “Tricolored Sketches,” 
in observation and preparation for the book which he has 

iven us. It is full of short chapters, and each one has some- 
fin graphic, amusing or instructive ; happily presenting some 
peculiarities of Parisian life and manners. Let no one, how- 
ever, read the book with the expectation of finding in it a just 
and full estimate of the French people. The writer does not 
indeed pretend to give a complete delineation of their charac- 
ter and manners. While he claims substantial truth for what 
he does say, bating the badinage in which he sometimes in- 
dulges, yet many things are necessary to complete the portrait 
of the French nation. Though they are gay and versatil, and 
immensely mundane, yet “in science France leads the world; 
in many arts she excels all others; and in those especially 
which refine and embellish life, she is everywhere the ac- 
knowledged lawgiver.” A ful! and interesting narration of the 
strange events which transpired when the new empire was 
inaugurated, constitutes a valuable part of this volume. 


Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age. By Rev. J. F. Astiz. Intro- 
IRK. 


duction and Translation by Rev. E. N. 

1855. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This volume consists of Lectures delivered in French to a 
select audience in New York, by Mr. Astie, while he was 
minister to a congregation of his countrymen in that city. 
There are nine Lectures on the Age of Louis XIV, Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters, Corneille, Fenelon, La Fontaine, Boileau, 
Racine, Moliere, and Pascal’s Thoughts. These Lectures have 
found a faithful and accomplished translator in Rev. Mr. Kirk. 
They give a partial view of the literary history and character 
of a most polished nation, in what has been called “The Au- 
gustan Age of France.” 


Postscript to the “ South side View of Slavery.” 


It seems that this volume has reached a second edition, to 
which a postcript has been added for the purpose of reviewing 
31 
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its reviewers. We regret to see by it that the author has lost 
a portion of that serenity of mind which is so essential to one’s 
private comfort, as well as to his respectable appearance before 
the public. He uses hard words and applies naughty epithets 
to us. We are accused of being “unmannerly,” and are 
called a “scoffer.” We think this is rather severe upon us, 
after having treated the book with almost censurable courtesy, 

The Postscript fills about eight pages of fine type, and is 
more crowded with matters that deserve animadversion than 
the book itself. However it carries its own refutation with it, 
and will also damage the volume to which it is appended. 
We should not be induced to refer to the subject again, were 
it not for the purpose of correcting a mistake of our own. 
Like many others, we understood the book to say, that cotton 
was eighty-six per cent. of all the product of the whole earth. 
The real meaning of the blind passage from which we quoted 
is this, that the cotton raised in the United States is eighty-six 
per cent. of the cotton crop of the whole earth. That is, we 
raise about seven-eighths of all the cotton that is raised in the 
whole world, while all other countries raise a trifle more than 
one-eighth. This statement is meant by the author to be very 
exact; but though not so wild as that which we innocently at- 
tributed to him, it leaves a wide range for correction. In the 
Patent Office Report for 1852, is an article on the “Cotton 
Trade,” by C. F. WCoy, of the University of Georgia. In this 
we read as follows: “There is in India an immense production 
of cotton for domestic use; it has been stated to be as large 
as the crop in the United States, but no satisfactory statistics 
have ever been collected to show its actual amount; it is, 
however, very large, and a high _ in _ attracts a 
large portion for foreign export.” is would reduce our por- 
tion: of the cotton crop to fifty per cent of the whole; but in 
addition we find that the export of cotton from Egypt and 
Brazil received at the port of ‘Liverpool alone for several years 
past, has averaged 250,000 bales per annum. If to this 
amount we add all that is worked up for domestie use in these 
countries, all that is raised in other parts of the earth than 
those that have been named, our proportion will be reduced, 
probably to about two-eighths, or twenty-five per cent. of the 
product of the whole earth. We are thus particular, in order 
to correct our own mistake, and to give the author due credit 
for such an approximation to exactness. 

A single sentence in reference to the bad motives and cor- 
rupt feelings imputed to us by way of inuendoes and insinua- 
tions. The writer of the Postscript thinks it becoming in him 
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to make them; but it is beneath us to answer or imitate him 
in this regard. . 

When the “South-side View” first appeared we had some 
fears that it would contribute, in a measure, to a reaction 
against the healthy sentiment in opposition to slavery, which 
has been so rapidly increasing for several years; but these 
fears have subsided. It is doubtless true that many good men, 
who have always opposed every phase of the anti-slavery 
movement, have hailed this book as a godsend; but, on the 
other hand, nearly, if not quite, all the organs of public opinion 
at the North, which have any leaning towards the future, have 
condemned it, or “damned it with faint preise.” That which 
was designed to be a barrier to the current of sentiment against 
American Slavery, proves to be only the light bubble that is 
borne on the surface of the stream. 


New Englands Memorial. By Natnantet Morton, Secretary to the Court for 
the jurisdiction of New Plymouth. Sixth edition. Also Governor Bradford's 
History of New Plymouth Colony; Portions of Prince’s Chronology ; Gov. 
Bradford's Dialogue; Gov. Winslow's Visit to Massassoit; with numerous 
marginal notes and an Appendix, containing numerous articles relating to 
the labors, principles and character of the Puritans and Pilgrims. Boston: 
Congregational Board of Publication. 


New England, and especially the New England churches in 
all parts of the Union, are greatly indebted to the Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication for this valuable reprint of docu- 
ments relating to our early history. The fullness of the title 
page which we have copied, relieves us of the necessity of say- 
ing particularly how much the volume contains. It is proper, 
however, to inform our readers that Gov. Bradford’s History is 
here given only in those portions of it which are incorporated 
in Morton’s Memorial, with the additional fragments which 
are found in the archives of the ancient church at Plymouth. 
The appendix contains, among other things, a learned and care- 
ful exposition of “the faith and order of the Leyden-Plymouth 
Church and their influence on other churches in England and 
in this country,” prepared (as we understand) by a well known 
layman of the old lony, himself “a descendant of the Pil- 
grins,” as well as an admirer of their character and history. 

very Congregational church ought to have a copy of this 
volume. 

Gov. Bradford’s entire history of Plymouth, so long supposed | 
to be lost, has come to light in the library of Lambeth Palace. | 
Probably it will add little, when published, to the facts con- 
tained in Morton’s Memorial and Prince’s estore ds Yet 
we cannot but wait for it with far more eagerness than if it 
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were another of the lost works of Cicero discovered in the 
Vatican. 


Historical Survey of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel ; designed as an 
introduction to the opinions of the recent schools, By Henaicu Monty Caaty. 
Baus, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kiel. Translated from 
the fourth edition of the German, by Atrrep Turk. Andover: W. F. Draper 
& Brother. 1854. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 12mo. pp. 397. 


Most thinking men at this day desire to know something of 
the recent system of German Philosophy. These systems are 
the products of some of the greatest men of modern times, and 
they have exerted a prodigious influence on the Politics and 
Theology of the Continent. Hence they attract the curious 
student as by a kind of fascination ; and whether he will or no, 
he finds himself impelled by an irresistible inclination to explore 
the intricate mazes of their speculations. 

The English student is — embarrassed in the effort to 
satisfy his curiosity upon this point. He first studies German, 


but he finds that when he has mastered the language suffi- 
ciently to read the ordinary work of science and literature, he 
must read it with greater facility, in order to be unembarrassed 
by the medium througn which the philosopher expresses his 
thoughts. When he has made a second effort and conquered 


the language, he then finds that the subject matter is so pecul- 
iar, that he must be very familiar with the distinctions and 
problems of metaphysics, to be able to understand the discus- 
sions of them in a foreign language, even though the language 
itself presents few obstacles. He then studies philosophy more 
thoroughly as treated by the ancient and modern writers of 
eminence. But he finds that very few of the most distinguish- 
ed philosophers whom he has read, have considered the ques- 
tions, which the Germans discuss. But he is still more appalled 
to learn that the German philosophical dialect is unlike the 
language commonly used in the schools, and that it requires 
special study to become familiar with it. This can be learned 
like every other dialect, not so much by definitions as by long 
continued use in —— and hearing. What is still more an- 
noying at this point is the discovery that the philosophers them- 
selves are not always severe and precise in the use of terms, 
but that there is much vagueness and even poetic license in the 
language even of the severest thinkers. 

The istorical sketch of Chalybaus has a high reputation in 
Germany as an introduction to the study of the recent systems, 
and it is the best single work to be found in the English lan- 
guage, as a guide to the student. The translation is in general, 
well executed, though it is not above criticism, and it fails 
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occasionally in just the points when we need the most accurate 

and reliable distinctions. Much remains to be done before a 

history of German philosophy in the English language is placed 

at the command of the scholar. 

Sermons of Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Brooklyn, N Y. With a Sketch of his Life. By Rev. J. M. 
Suerwoop. 2 vols. 1855. New York: M. W. Dodd. New Haven: F. T. 
Jarman, (S. S. Depository.) 

For many years previous to his death, Dr. Spencer had been 
widely known, and greatly respected as a laborious and success- 
ful minister of Christ. itis intellectual and moral qualifica- . 
tions had abundant illustration in the manifold labors and glo- 
rious results of his ministry. Not many pastors of the present 
day think of attempting so much as Dr. Spencer appeared to 
accomplish year by year. His industry, and fi ality, and 
patience, were not without fruit in the prosperity and increase 
of the churches with which he was connected. He preached 
about five thousand sermons during a ministry of twenty-five 
years,—an average of nearly four a week. fle received into 
the church, in connection with his ministry, thirteen hundred 
and ninety-seven persons,—two hundred and thirty-three in 
Northampton, and eleven hundred and sixty-four in Brooklyn. 
Six hundred and eighty-two of these were received on profes- 
sion of their faith. SThe Sermons in these volumes appear to 
be plain, convincing, Scriptural exhibitions of truth, which wili 
be read with interest and profit. 

Cornell’s Intermediate ’ i i 
Primary and Giencunet Gates of Mavulen Gane "By S'S Con, 
nett. New York: D. Appleton & Co. New Haven: Thos. H. Pease. 

This book has been carefully prepared and simplified for the 
tastes and capacities of those who have acquired but few of the 
elements of Geographical science. The maps are well execu- 
ted, the illustrations are attractive, the matter is well arranged, 
and the book deserves specially the attention of Teachers of 
Common Schools. 

Foster's First Principles of Chemistry. Adapted y=! for Classes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

This is a comprehensive manual of or for schools, 
designed to illustrate the great principles of the science by 
means of select and striking experiments, and adapted’ to the 
use of teachers and classes who have at command only a lim- 
ited apparatus. The simple manner in which the experiments 
are described, and the diagrams illustrative of chemical com- 
binations, seem well calculated to familiarize the pupil with 
both the principles and the symbolic language of chemistry. 
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History for Boys ; or Annals of the Nations of Modern Europe. By Jony G, 
Epnear. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. New Haven: E. Downes 
This is a well arranged and instructive book, admirably 

adapted to the class of persons for whom it was written. 

Striking and important events which mark the histories of the 

various nations of Europe, are so exhibited as to form a good 

book of reference as vel as study. 

Lovell’s Progressive Readers. No. 2. By Joun E. Lovett. Durrie & Peck: 
New Haven. 

The author of this work is an accomplished instructor, and 
from a long experience in teaching, understands precisely the 
kind of Readers best suited to promote the progress of young 
pupils. 

First Book in Composition, for the use of Schools. By F. Brooxrietp. New 
York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1855. 
The design and arrangement of this little book are new, and 

recommend it to the attention of all instructors of children and 

youth. It is a first book in composition, and is well adapted 
to excite the thoughts and expand the mind of the pupil. 

The Whole French Language. By T. Rozerrsoy. (Edited by Louis Ernst.) 
New York: Roe, Lockwood & Co. New Haven: S. Babcock. 

This work is a method of teaching the French language 
according to the “ Robertsonian System.” It is new in its 
application to this language, and it so happily unites practical 
instruction with an accurate knowledge of the principles of the 
language, as greatly to facilitate a thorough acquaintance 
with it. 

It claims, and probably with justice, to combine all that is 
valuable in other systems, without the faults which belong to 
them. 

The Dead in Christ. Their State; Present and Future. By Joun Brows, D. 
D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. pp. 164. 

It is by the experience of affliction that the sources of con- 
solation are most readily discovered, and most thoroughly 
known. The present and prospective condition of the pious 
dead, is a subject of thoughtful interest to many minds. To 
such this excellent volume will be welcome for the truly 
religious consolation which it offers. The reader is directed in 
this little work, to the condition of the soul after death, before 
the resurrection of the body; also its condition at the resur- 
rection, at and after the general judgment. A practical appli- 
cation of these great truths is made, to comfort the Christian 
in the loss of Christian friends; and in the trials of life, and 
in the prospect of death. 
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Emily Vernon; or Filial Piety Exemplified. By Mrs. Daummonp. New 
York: Carter & Brothers. pp. 3380. 

This is a sort of religious novel intended to illustrate the 
principles, the duty, and rewards of filial piety. 

A Journey through the Uhinese Empire. By M. Huo, Author of “ Recollee- 
tions of a Journey through Tartary and Thibet.” Two Vols. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: E. Downes, 

These interesting volumes appear in fulfillment of a purpose 
expressed by the Author at the close of his former work on 
Tartary and Thibet. Mr. Huc resided many years in China, 
becoming intimately acquainted with the habits and peculiari- 
ties of the people; he traveled extensively under the protec- 
tion of the Emperor, visiting those portions of the Empire 
seldom visited by Europeans. He thus had spat nin to 
gain materials for his book never perhaps so fully wienek by 
others. We have no reason to doubt the general truthfulness 
of his narrations; nor could they be readily disproved, if 
doubted. “His knowledge of the institutions, religion, man- 
ners, and customs of the Chinese, was not taken on hearsa 
from the accounts of others, but gathered from actual experi- 
ence.” He has given the results of his experience in an unu- 
sually entertaining style. 

A Translation of the Gospels. With Notes. By Anprews Norton. Two Vols. 
8vo. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1855. 


Internal Hvidences of the Genwineness of the Gospels. By Anprews Norton. 
8vo. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 1855. 


Some years ago Prof. Stuart announced the Creed of Mr. 
Norton to be,—“‘I do not believe what the Christian Church 
in general do believe.” These elegant volumes gives no evi- 
dence that Mr. Norton has since added anything to his. articles 
of faith. 

We hope in a subsequent number to give an extended notice 
of these works. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Speeches and Addresses. By Henry W. Hilliard. 8vo. pp. 
497. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. New Haven: 
E. Downes. 

Art-Hints. Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. By James 
Jackson Jarvis. pp. 398. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1855. New Haven: E. Downes. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers re- 
lating to the Sphere, Condition and Duties of Women. By 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The Six Days of Creation; or, The Scriptural Cosmology, 
with the ancient idea of Time-Worlds, in distinction from 
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Worlds of Space. By Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek in 
Union College. Schenectady: G. Y. Van Debogert. 1855. 

. 407. 

Pe Ohristianity, its Essence and Evidence. By Geo. W. Bur- 
nap, D. D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 

Preces Pauline: or Devotions of the Apostle Paul. New 
York: 1855. Robert Carter & Brothers. 

Letters to the Right Rev. John Hughes. Revised and En- 
larged. By Kirwan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 
New Haven: E. Downes. 

Mountains and Molehills; or, Recollections of a Burnt Jour- 
nal. By Frank Marryat With Illustrations by the Author. 

p. 393. New Yerk: Harper & Brothers. 1855. New Haven: 
ft Downes. 

Doesticks. What He Says. By A. K. Philander Doehead, 
P. B. New York: Edward Livermore. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


Quarterly list of Ordinations and Installations. 


Mr. Harrison Fairfield, ordained at Bristol Mills, Me. 

Rev. Wm. Miller, installed at Stirling, Mass., April 9. 

Rev. Joseph Freeman, installed at Hanover, Mass., April 18. 

Rev. J. C. Houghton, installed at South Wilbraham, Mass., April 11. 
Rev. H. M. Storrs, installed at Cincinnati, O., April 12. 

Mr. H. M. Chapin, ordained at Ripon, Wis., April 11. 

Rev. C. D. Rice, installed at Poughiee ie, N. Y., April 11. 

Rev. Wm. A. McCol!um, installed at Harwich Port, Mass., April 25. 
Rey. Samuel L. Cochran, installed at Elm Place Con. Ch., N. Y., April 27. 
Rev. George Goodyear, installed at Temple, N. H., April 25. 

Rev. Robert G. Williams, installed at Woodbury, Ct., April 25. 
Rev. Hiram W. Gilbert, installed at Green, N. v, May 3. 

Mr. David Bremner, ordained at Rockfort, Mass., May 2. 

Mr. Wm. B. Clark, ordained at North Cornwall, Ct., May 8. 

Mr. James A. Martling, ordained at Avon, O., May 8. 

Rev. James L. Wright, installed at Hadam, Ct., May 10. 

Rev. C. W. Clapp, installed at Cheshire, Ct., May 22. 

Rev. a De Forest Folsom, installed at Springfield, Mass., May 23. 
Rev. Joseph Knight, installed at Stafford, Ct., May 23. 

Rev. G. B. Jewett, ordained at Nashua, N. H., May 23. 

Rev. George Hill, installed at Sheffield, Mass., May 17. 

Rev. 8S. W. Bannister, installed at Ware, Mass., May 23. 

Rev. Samuel Day, installed at Bellow’s Falls, Vt., May 21. 

Rev. Joel Fisk, installed at Plainfield, Vt., May 30. 

Mr. R. S. Billings, ordained at Shelburne, Mass., June 6. 

Mr. Amory Tyler, erdained at Falmouth, Me., June 6. 

Rev. A. G. Martin, installed at Ontario, Ia., June 26. 

Rev. Henry Blake, installed at Belchertown, Mass., June 26. 

Rev. Wm. B. Weed, installed at Norwalk, Ct., June 27. 

Rev. Wm. B. Brown, installed at Newark, N. J., June 27. 

Mr. Hugh M’Leod, ordained at Springfield, O., June 27. 





